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' - the wind (tempered to the shorn 
Me lambs within) is free to blow on 


either side of it. It preserves a 
Tue blank day of blank, Re-! warm, old fashioned, rich-relation 
ceived a blank child. \kind of gravity , strongly indica- 
Within a few weeks, this offi- itive of Bank stock. Its confiden- 
cial form, printed on a piece of: tial servants have comfortable 
parchment happened to come in, places. Its large rooms are wain- 
ait way. ir nding it to be asso-| scoated with the names of bene- 
ciated with the histories of more, factors, set forth in goodly order 
than twenty thousand blank chil- like the tables of the law. Its 
dren, we were led into an enquiry | broad staircases, with balustrades 
concerning those little gaps in, such aselephants might construct 
the decorous world. Their home /if they took to the building arts, 
and head quarters whence the not only lead to long dining- 
document issues, isthe Foundling rooms, ee bedrooms galleries, 
Hospital, London. long lavatories, long school- 
This home of the blank chil-jrooms and lecture halls, for the 
dren is by nomeansablank place.) blank children; but to other 
It is a commodious roomy com-| rooms, with listed doors and Tur- 
fortable building, airily situated, | key carpets, which the greatest 
though within advertisement dis- English painters have lent their 
tance of Temple Bar, which, as/aid to adorn. In the halls of the 
everybody knows, is preciscly|blank children, the Guards for 
ten minutes’ walk. It stands in its|ever march to Finchley, under 
own grounds, cosily surveying its; General Hogartu. Deceased pa- 
own shady arcades, its own turf, trons come to life again under the 
and its own high trees. It has an/ hands of Kneuier, eae ps, and 
incredible fishpond behind it, no) GarnsBonovan. Nay, the good 
curious windows before it, and|Duke of Cambridge himself, in 
Household Words, XIX. 1 
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full masonic paraphernalia, con- 
descends to become a stupendous 
enigma over the chimney-piece 
of the smallest of the blank in- 


dwelt in London the gentle sea- 
captain, Tuomas Curam. Al- 
though the captain had made his 
fortune on the American planta- 


fants who can sitatdinner. Under |tions, and had seen sights in his 


the roof of the blank children the 
Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture was originated. in the 
chapel of the blank children there 


day, he came out of it all with a 
tender heart; and this tender 
heart of Captain Coram was so 
affected by seeing blank children, 


is a noble organ, the gift of|dead and alive, habitually ex- 


Hinpe.; from whose great ora- 
torio The Messiah — also his mu- 
nificent contribution for their 
benefit — their hospital has re- 
ceived ten thousand pounds. 
There, too, the Church service is 
every Sunday performed at its 
best, with all the assistance of 
devotional music, yet free from 
the stage-playing of any ism, not 
forgetting schism. ‘There, like- 
wise, may be heard at this pre- 
scut time, if we may presume to 
say so, one of fhe Icast conven- 
tional, most sensible, naturally 
eloquent and earnest of prea- 
chers. 


The knowledge of all these 
things accumulating in our mind 
upon the receipt for that blank 
child on the blank day of blank, 
induced us to look more curiously 
into the history of the Foundling 
Hospital. 


posed by the wayside as he jour- 
neyed from Rotherhithe (where 
he had set up his retreat that he 
might keep a loving cye on the 
river) to the Docks and Royal 
Exchange, and from the Docks 
and Royal Exchange home to 
Rotherhithe agai to receive the 
old shipmate, who was generally 
coming to dinner, that he could 
not bearit. So, the Captain went 
to work like a man who had gone 
down to the sea in ships, and 
knew what work was. After cou- 
quering innumerable thorns and 
brambles, springing out into his 
yath from that weedy virtue which 
is always observed to flower in a 
wrong place when nobody wants 
to smell it, Captain Coram found 
that he had got together sub- 
scriptions cnough to begin a ho- 
spital for poor foundlings, and to 
buy an estate of fifty-six acres — 
out in Lamb’s Conduit fiels then 


In or about the Christian year|— for five thousand five hundred 


one thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-two: a good old time, 
when England had had too much 
to do, through all the good old 
times intervening since the days 
of Pope Innocent the Third, to 
ahi y thing whatever for Found- 

Bin or about that year there 


vw 


pounds. 
think that the whole amount of 
that purchase-moncy would ever 
come to be annually received 
back in rents; but so itis at this 


day. 
Ninetseu years after good Cap- 
tain Coram’s heart had been so 


N 


Little did the Captain © 
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touched by the exposure of chil- 
dren, living, dying, and dead, in 
his daily walks, one wing of the 
existing building was completed, 
and admission given to the first 
score of little blanks. At that 
time, any person who brought a 
child was directed “to come in at 
the outward door and ring a bell 
at the inward door, and not to go 
away until the child is returned 
(diseased children were not ad- 
mitted), or notice given of its re- 
ception. But no questions what- 
ever will be asked of any person 
who brings a child, nor shall any 
servant of the house presuine to 
discover who such person is on 
pain of being ‘lisehia ed.” It 
was further desired, that each 
child should have some distin- 
suishing mark or token by which 
it might be afterwards known, if 
necessary. Most of these tokens 
were small coins, or parts of 
coins; sometimes, an old silk 
purse was substituted; some- 
times, doggrel verses were pin- 
ned to the poor baby’s clothes; 
once a lottery ticket was so re- 
ceived. ‘The Iospital chronicles 
do not record that it turned up a 
prize — the blank child was true 
to its designation. 

As the Hospital became more 
extensively known, the numbers 
of applicants were enormous. 
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scenes, the little candidates were 
then admitted by ballot. 

In fifteen years’ time from the 
opening of the Hospital, the 
Governors found it necessary to 
apply to Parliament for assis- 
tance. It was conceded in such 
liberal measure, that it was 
thought all comers could hence- 
forth be received. Nursing estab- 
lishments were formed in various 
parts of the country, a basket was 
hung outside the Hospital gate, 
aud an advertisement publicly 
announced,thatall children under 
the age of two months tendered 
for admission would be received. 
The result was, that on the 2nd 
of June, 1756, the first day of 
such indiscriminate reception, 
the basket at the gate was filled 
and emptied one hundred and 
seventecn times. Fraudulent pa- 
rish officers, married women who 
were perfectly able to maintain 
their offspring, pareuts of de- 
praved and abandoned character 
(unconsciously emulative of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau), basketed 
their babies by thousands. Itis 
almost incredible, but none the 
less true, that a new branch of 
the Carriers’ trade was commen- 
eed. Baby-carriers undertook to 
convey infants to the all-embra- 
cing basket from distant parts of 
the country, at so much per head. 


The outward door was besieged; One man who had charge of five 


by women 
scratched their way to t 


who fought and|infants in baskets, got drunk; 
Re bellatjand, falling asleep on a bleak 


the inward door, and in these dis-|) common, found when he awoke 
turbances, as in all physical force) that three of the five were dead. 
proceedings, the strongest were|Of cight infants consigned to a 


successful, 


To put a stop to such/ country waggoner, seven died be- 


1* 
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fore he pot to London; the sur- 
viving child owing its life solely 
to ‘its mother, who followed the 
waggon on foot to save it from 
starvation. Another man, estab- 
lished in business as a baby- 
carrier, with a horse and a pair of 
panniers, was loud in his com- 
plaints of an opposition man, 
‘“‘who,” said he, ‘is a taking the 
bread out of my mouth. Before 
he started, it was eight guineas a 
trip per child from Yorkshire. 
Now, l’ve come down a third; 
next week I must come down 
another third; that’s the way 
trades get ruined by over-compe- 
tition.” At the time when he 
made this representation, he had 
eight children in his panniers. 
Many of these amiable carriers 
stripped off such poor clothes as 
the children wore, and basketed 
them without a shred of covering. 
It is related among the Hospital 
legends, as a remarkable instance 
of change of fortune, that a few 
years ago arich and aged banker 
applied to search the register of 
the establishment for such infor- 
mation as it might afford of his 
own origin, when all he could 
learn was, that he had been taken 
out of the basket stark naked. 
That was his whole previous his- 


i 

uring the three years and ten 
mouths of the existence of this 
system, there were dropped into 
the hospital-baskct fifteen thou- 
sand children; and so great was 
the difficulty of providing for such 
an enormous influx, and so little 
were the necessary precautions 
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understood, that only four thou- 
sand four hundred of this large 
number lived to be apprenticed. 
So the practice was discontinued 
and Heaven knows, with reason! 
It is melancholy to think of the 
regrets and anxietics of the gentle 
Captain Thomas Coram under all 
these failures, and more melan- 
choly to know that he died a very 
old man, so reduced in circum- 
stances as to be supported by 
subscription. But, though ship- 
wrecked here, the tender-hearted 
captain gained a brighter shore, 
we will believe, where even 
foundlings who have never 
spoken word on earth, possess 
thew cloquence. 

What genius originated the 
next idea, we have not discover- 
ed; but the Hospital being poor 
again, as wellit might be, some 
bold spirit proposed that every 
child that should be mysteriously 
presented with a hundred pound 
note attached, should be received. 
The Governors adopted the in- 
spiration with success; and this 
most reprehensible practice ac- 
tually continued until the begin- 
ning of the present century. In 
January 1801, it was abolished, 
and the existing rules of admis- 
sion were substituted. Whatthese 
are, may be best described 
through our own observation of 
the admission of two children who 
happened to be brought there 
by two mothers while we were in- 
specting the place. 

Each of the mothers had pre- 
viously rung the ee bell to 
obtain a printed form of petition 
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to the Governors for the admis- 
sion of her child. No petition is 
allowed to be issued, except from 
the porter’s lodge: no previous 
communication with any officer 
of the Hospital must have been 
held by the mother: the child 
must have been the first-born, 
and preference is given to cases 
in which some promise of mar- 
riage has been made to the 
mother, or some other deception 
practised upon her. She must 
never have lived with the father. 
The object of these restrictions 
(careful personal inquiry being 
made into all such points) is as 
much to effect the restoration of 
the mother to society, as to pro- 
vide for her child. 

The conditions having been 
favourably reported on, the two 
mothers had brought their chil- 
dren, and had received, filled up, 
the form we quoted at the com- 
mencement of this publication. 


“Hospital for the Maintenance and 
Education of Exposed and Deserted Young 
Children. The blank day of blank, re- 
ceived a blank child. Hlank, Secretary. 
Note — Let this be carcfully kept, that it 
may be produced whenever an inquiry is 
made after the health of the child (which 
may be done on Mondays between the 
hours of ten and four), and also in case 
the child should be claimed.” 


Then they departed, and we 
saw the children. 

One was a boy; the other, a 
girl A parchment ticket in- 
scribed with the figures 20,568 
was sewn upon the shoulder- 
strap of the male infant, and a 


similar ticket was attached to the| Mar 
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was 20,564 — 80 numerous were 
the babies who had heen there 
before them. To mcet these pre- 
sent babies, a couple of whole- 
some-looking wetnurses had been 
summoned from one of the nur- 
sing districts in Kent, by whom 
they were immediately borneinto 
the chapel to be baptised. Here, 
at the altar, we found awaiting 
them, the steward, the matron, 
the schoolmaster, and the head 
nurse — fit representatives of the 
provision made for their various 
wants — who were to be their 
sponsors. ‘The rite of baptism 
impressively performed by the 
chaplain, gave the children the 
additional identity of names. 
These names have been a fruit- 
ful source of minor difficulty. At 
the baptism of the first twenty, 
there was present at the cere- 
mony, # contemporary record 
states, ‘‘a fine appearance of per- 
sons of quality: His Grace the 
Duke ae Bedford. their Graces 
the Duke and Duchess of Rich- 
mond, the Countess of Pembroke, 
and several others, honouring 
the children with their names, 
and being their sponsors.” Per- 
sons of quality not being free 
from a certain tendency to play 
at follow my leader, which is 
found to run in vulgar blood, the 
early registers of the Hospital 
swarm with the most aristocratic 
names in the land. When the 
peerage was exhausted, thenames 
of historical celebrities were 
adopted; it therefore behoves a 
Anthony Lowell, or an 


female infant, denoting that she| Editor of Notes and Queries, to 
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take this circumstance into ac- 
count in “making a note of” the 

edigree of a modern Wickliffe, 
Latimer, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Bacon, Cromwell, Hamp- 
den, Hogarth, or Michael Angelo. 
Celebrated real names having, in 
process of time, been exhausted, 
the authorities had recourse to 
novels, and sent into the world, 
as serving-maids, innumerable 
Sophia Westerns, Clarissa Har- 
lowes, and Flora Mac Ivors; in- 
numerable hard-handed artisans 
as Tom Jones, Edward Waverley, 
Charles Grandison, and Hum- 
phrey Clinker. Then, the go 
vernors were reduced to their 
own names, which they distri- 
buted with the greatest liberality, 
until some of their namesakes on 
growing up, occasioned incon- 
venience (and possibly scandal) 
by claiming kith and kin with 
them. The present practice is for 


the treasurer to issue lists of 


names for adoption; in which 
responsible duty he, no doubt, 


derives considerable comfort 
from the Post Office London 
Directory. 


The two babies were then 
borne off into Kent by their re- 
spective nurses (each of whom 
gave a receipt for a deserted 
young child) with little packets 
of clothes, a few sensible ad- 
monitions from the matron, and 
the following document: 

“The Child blank, No. blank, Is placed 
under your care by the Governors of the 
FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, and it is ex- 
pected that you will pay such attention to 


the said Child as will be satisfactory to 
whe Inspector. You will recelvo for the 
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maintenance of the said Child Sixpence 
per day, which will be paid on the first 
day of each month according to the 
number of days in the month preceding. 

“Should you rear the said Child to the 
end of the first year, and pay such atten- 
tion to it as shall be satisfactory to the 
Inspector, you will receive a gratuity of 
Twenty-five Shillings at the period. 

‘*For clothing the said Child (after the 
first year) you will receive allowances as 
follows, viz.: — 


£ 8.d. 

Between the Second and Third Year 0 14 0 
a Third and Fourth Year 0 17 0 

* Fourth and Fifth Year 0 18 0 


“For your trouble and expenses in co- 
ming to London for a Child you will re- 
eelve Two Shillings from the Inspector, 
your coach-hire being paid by the Go- 
vernors of the Hospital. 

“You are to be particularly careful in 
preserving this parchment, which you 
must return with the Child whenever it 
shall be sent up to the Hospital, or re- 
moved from you, and it is especially re- 
quired that you keep the number of the 
Child always affixed to its person. If 
you neglect this, the Child will be taken 
from you.” 


When they should be old 
enough to walk, these two chil- 
dren would be returned to the 
hospital, and placed in its ju- 
venile department. Proceedin 
to visit the infant school, whic 
was their future destination, we 
found perhaps a hundred tiny 
boys and girls seated in hollow 
squares on the floor, like flower 
borders in a garden;  theiyg 
teachers walking to and frail 
the paths between, sowing 
seeds of alphabet and mudi 
tion table broadcast amot@amreln. 
The sudden appearance of the 
secretary and matron whom we 
accompanied, laid waste this 
little garden, as if by magic. 
The young shoots started up 
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with their shrill hooray! twining 
round and sprouting out from the 
legs and arms of the two officials 
with a very pleasant familiarity. 
Except a few Lilliputian pulls at 
our coat-tails; some curiosity re- 
specting our legs, evinced in 
pokes from short fingers, very 
near the ground; and the sudden 
abstraction of our hat (with 
which an infant extinguished 
himself to his great terror, evi- 
dently belicving that he was lost 
to the world for ever); but little 
notice was taken of our majestic 
presence. Indeed it made no 
sensation at all. 
One end of this apartment 
being occupied by a grade of 
seats for the little inmates, is 
used as a convenient orchestra 
for a band of wind instruments, 
consisting of the elder boys. 
These young musicians, about 
thirty in number, now made their 
appearance, and commenced the 
verformance of some difhcult 
talian music, executed with so 
much precision and spirit, as 
amply to justify the expressions 
of commendation and surprise, 
which we found in letters ad- 
dressed to their music-master by 
that admirable artist, Signor 
Costa, and by Mr. Godfrey, one 
of the bandmasters of the House- 
hold troops. The ophicleide was 
made to emit sounds of tremen- 
dous volume and richness, by a 
boy hardly bigger than itself. 
The body of sound emitted in 
passages of Handel’s Hallelujah 
chorus was no less full and so- 
norous than that we remember to 
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have heard produced by the stal- 
wart lungs of Mr.Strutt’s band of 
blacksmiths at Belper. 

A. new supply of toys had just 
been brought into the room; and, 
during this performance, the ju- 
venile audience were vigorous] 
beating toy drums, blowing dum 
horns and soundicss trumpets, 
marching regiments of wooden 
infantry, balancing swinging ca- 
valry , depopulating Noah’s arks, 
starting miniature railway trains, 
and flourishing wooden swords. 
They were all sensibly and com- 
fortably clothed, and looked 
healthy and happy. They were 
certainly under no undue re- 
straint. The only hush that came 
upon the cheerful little uproar 
was when the chaplain entered. 
IIc came to take out the first 
clarionet (and he laid his hand — 
on the boy’sshoulderin a friendly 
manner which was very agree- 
able), who had attained the maxi- 
mum age of fourteen, and was 
that day to be apprenticed to a 
lithographic printer. They went 
away togcther for some talk about 
his future duties, and he would 
receive, In common with all the 
other foundlings when they go 
out into the world, the following 
advice in print and parchment: 


“You are placed out Apprentice by the 
Governors of this Hospital. You were 
taken Into it very young, quite helpless, 
forsaken, poor, and deserted. Out of 
Charity you have been fgd, clothed, and 
instructed; which many Kave wanted. 

‘You have been taught to fogr God; to 
love him, to be honest, carefgl, 1 
rious, and diligent. As you beg 
Success in this World, and Hap} iam 
the next, you are to be mindful] of -Whtee 
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has been taught you. You are to behave 
honestly, justly, soberly, and carefully, 
in every thing, to every body, and espe- 
cially towards your Master and his Fa- 
mily; and to execute all Jawful commands 
with Industry, Cheerfulness, and good 
Manners. 

‘You may find many temptations to do 
wickedly, when you are in the world; but 
by all means fly from them. Always speak 
the Truth. Though you may have done 
a wrong thing, you will, by sincere Con- 
fession, more easily obtgin Forgiveness, 
than if by an obstinate Lie you make the 
fault the greater, and thereby deserve a 
far greater Punishment. Lying is the be- 
ginning of every Thing that is bad; and a 
Person used to it is never believed, eg- 
teemed, or trusted. 

“Be not ashamed that you were bred 
in this Hospital. Own it: and say, that 
it was through the good Providence of 
Almighty God, that you were taken Care 
of. Bless him for it, 

“Be constant in your Prayers, and 
going to Church; and avoid Gaming, 
Swearing, and all evil Discourses. By 
this means the Blessing of God will follow 
your honest Labours, and you may be 
happy; otherwise you will bring upon 
yourself Misery, Shame, and Want. 

“NOTE — At Easter of cvery year, 
upon producing atestimonial of goud con- 
duct for the previous twelve months to 
the satisfaction of the Committee, you 
will receive a pecuniary reward propor- 
tioned to the length of time you have 
been apprenticed, and at the termination 
of your Apprenticeship, upon producing 
a like testimonial for the whole term 
thereof, the further sum of Five Guineas, 
or such smaller sum as the Committee 
shall consider you entitled to.” 


Although we inspected the 
school-rooms, the dormitories, 
the kitchen, the laundries, the 
pantries, the infirmary, and saw 
the four hundred boys and girls 
go through the ceremony of di- 
ning (a sort of military evolution 
in this asylum), and glanced at 
school-life, we saw nothing 
waeerent from the best con- 

md charities in the general 
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management, as to warrant our 
detaining the reader by descri- 
bing them. 

We thought, when themale pu- 
pils were summoned by trumpet 
to the play-ground to go through 
their military exercises — which 
they did, their drill master as- 
sured us confidentially, in a man- 
ner that would not disgrace the 
Foot-Guards — we had traced 
the entire history of the con- 
nexion of a blank child with the 
hospital. But, as we were leavin 
the building, a decently dressed 
woman made her appearance 
from the lodge, to announce to 
the secretary , that “Joe” had 
arrived at the Diggings; that Joe 
had sent her a ten pound note, 
and expected to be able to trans- 
mit to the Institution a similar 
token of his regard in a very few 
weeks; that in a short time Joe 
intended to remit enough money 
to take herself (this was Joe’s 
wife), their son, and their two 
daughters, over to join him, but 
that their eldest daughter being 
of age, and having a will of her 
own, refused to promise to go to 
Joe, because of another promise 
of a tender description which she 
had made to a worthy young 
ivory turner whose name was not 
Joe. All of which we heard with 
a growing curiosity to know: 
Joe was: more especiall yaa 
Joe was ina state of grea 
ment and joy about Joe. 

The explanation of this little 
family history was, that out ofa 
separate fund established in con- 
nexion with the Hospital, Joe, 
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an old foundling — although he|in it seems to us to have grown 
had left the hospital when very|withits growth. Of the appear- 


yours to volunteer as a cabinjance, food, and lodgin 


of the 


oy in Lord Nelson's fleet—had, | children any of our readers may 
in common with some other of|judge for themselves after morn- 


his school-fellows, been assisted 
through life with temporary 


ing service any Sunday; when 
we think their objections will be 


loans of money, the latest ofjlimited to the respectable func- 


which loans had enabled Joe to 
seek another fortune (Joe, m the 
course of his career, had found 
and lost many fortunes) in Aus- 
tralia. This put us in an excel- 
lent humour for participating in 
the joy that there was over Joe. 
And we devoutly wished, and do 
wish, that Joe may find gold 
enough to provide for himself, 
Mrs. Joe, their son, their two 
daughters, and the ivory turner; 
and that with love and gold to 
spare for the gentle memory of 
Captain Thomas Coram, he may 
have this line to himself amon 

the donors on the wall of the 
boys’ dining-room 

JOE 


Such is the home of the blank 
children, were they are trained 
out of their blank state to be use- 
ful entities in life. Itis rich, and 
it is likely enough that it has its 
blemishes. It certainly had once, 
when its chief officer was a Mas- 
ter in Chancery; which animal is 
a sufficiently absurd monster for 
human reason to reflect upon, 
without being associated with 
blank children and a by no 
means blank salary. But from 
what we have seen of this estab- 
lishment we have derived much 
satisfaction, and the good that is 


£500 


tionary who presides over the 
boys’ dinner, presenting such a 
very inflexible figure-head to so 
many young digestions, and 
smiting the table with his ham- 
mer with such prodigious empha- 
sis: wherein it rather resembles 
the knock of the marble statue at 
Don Juan’s door, than the call of 
a human schoolmaster to grace 
after meat. 

We happen to have had our 
personal means of knowing that 
in one respect the Governors of 
this charity are a model to all 
others. That is, in holding them- 
selves strictly aloof from any 
canvassing for an office con- 
nected with it, or a benefit de- 
rivable from it. Canvassing and 
electioneering are the disgrace 
of many nablic charities of this 
time; and, in all such cases, but 
particularly where the candi- 
dates are persons of education 
who have known a happier and 
better estate, we view the preli- 
minary solicitation and humilia- 
tion as far outweighing the subse- 

uent advantages, and believe 
that there is something very rot- 
ten in the state of any Denmark 
that does not apply itself to find 
a better system for its govern- 
ment. 
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AN INUNDATION IN 
BENGAL. 


In August 1845 Thad occasion 
to visit T‘irhoot; and, as time was 
an object, I determined on going 
by land, instead of taking the 
steamer from Calcutta. 

The reader is aware that in In- 
dia we travel in a palankeen, 
which is carried on men’s shoul- 
ders. Inthe dry season you are 
borne along the road, merrily 
enough, at the rate of four miles 
an hour; but in the rains, that is 
to say, in July, August, and sel 
tember, the country is partially 
covered with water, and the fond: 
in inany places, is lost sight of 
for several miles together. Even 
in the rainy season it is dange- 
rous to travel during the day; 
for the sun, though obscured by 
clouds, has very great power, 
and the heat, after nine or ten 
o'clock, becomes intense; often 
suffocating. 

Picture to yourself a man shut 
up in a black box, seven fect long 
by threc wide, and jolted for- 
wards, feet first, by human 
beings almost naked. Ona dark 
night a native runs on, a few 
paces in advance, with a huge 
torch in his hand to show the 
bearers of the palankeen the 
way; and, being up to their 
knees in water, they cry aloud 
to each other at every step, 
“6 Khubendar! Khubendar!” which 
means, ‘“‘'l'ake care! ‘Take care!” 
Sometimes you come to anullah, 
or deep ditch, in which the water 


|biseuits in m 
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Here it becomes necessary to 
procure a number of earthen ves- 
sels at the nearest village. These 
are tied together; and the pa- 
lankeen, in which the passenger 
is seated, is placed on the top of 
them, and floated across. It often 
makes one feel nervous, but acci- 
dents rarely or never occur. 

Two days after leaving Cal- 
cutta, it was evident that the 
Ganges had overflowed its 
banks; for there was not a dry 
spot to be found in any direction. 
In this way I travelled for six 
days, and the further J procceded 
the more awful appeared the de- 
luge. J was within ninety miles 
of Tirhoot, when the palankcen 
bearers assured me that it was 
utterly impossible to go any 
further; and that the only thin 
to be done was to hire a boat an 
to make for Monghur, or Bhaya- 
pore; whither all the unfortunate 
peop were flocking to save their 

ives —their cattle, sheep, and all 
that they possessed having been 
sweptaway. There was no food 
of any sort or kind to be had, not 
even an egg or a piece of bread. 
The natives were subsisting on 
green corn-cobs, which they call 
boota. Fortunately I had some 
alankeen, or I 
should have died of starvation. 

I had determined on taking the 
advice of the bearers, and to hire 
a boat; but could only secure a 
place on one of the many boats 
that were carrying cargoes of 
people to the various places of 
safety; and most of those places 


is eight, nine, or ten feet deep.| were at least thirty or forty miles 
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distant. To my great joy alarge|impossible to thread our way 
white sail hove in sight; I knew|through the trees, we made a 
it to be the sail of some European | rope fast to a strong bough; and 
boat, and I made a eee by|thus, instead of anchoring, tied 
tying @ red pocket-handkerchief| ourselves up till daylight. The 
toa bamboo and waving it aloft.| Frenchman’s boat was commo- 
The signal was answered, and|dious, and very comfortably 
the boat bore down uponus. A/furnished. There were an abun- 
French gentleman, an indigo|dance of supplies on board; 50 
planter, who was sailing to Patna that, as far as we were personally 
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across the country, came out of} concerned, we didnot experience 


his cabin and spoke tome. I ex- 
plained to him the difficulty of 
my position, and he very kindly 
invited me to: come on board his 
craft and to bring my palkce, 
bearers, and traps along with me. 

We were twelve miles from the 
banks of the Ganges, sailing 
northward with a strong wind, 
over, or rather through, the tops 
of tall trees. 
would have been beautiful, but 
the horrors which met our view 
on all sides gave it a most me- 
lancholy and deplorable aspect; 
boats containing dense crowds 
of poor wretches — men, women, 
and children all huddled to- 
gether, and howling over the 
losses they had sustained by the 
flood. Here and there you would 
sce bullock! struggling to keep 
‘afloat, and endeavouring to fol- 
low the boats; but sinking from 
sheer exhaustion. Dead goats, 
sheep, pigs, fowls, ducks, and 

eese, roofs of houses, clothes, 

oxes, baskets, cooking vessels, 
ricks of hay and straw — these 


were strewed upon the surface of! after Dulsin 


the water near every village 
which the inundation had de- 
stroyed, At night, when it was 


any pinching want; but it was 
otherwise with our native com- 
anions, who were forced to keep 
body and soul together by chew- 
ing dry grain, for even the green 
corn was now unprocurable. 
Wewerc obliged to keep in the 
country at a distance from the 
river, for the stream was running 
so rapidly in and near the 


The scene in itself} Ganges, that it would have been 


impossible to make headway 
against it. We knew not where we 
were exactly; although we could 
guess at the spot after consulting 
the map. At last we came to some 
high ground, on which there was 
a village; and from the villagers 
—who told us they were starving 
and were about to take boat for 
Dulsing Serai, an indigo factory 
in Tirhoot — we learnt that we 
were not very far from Dulsing. 
It was of the greatest importance 
to me to be present in Tirhoot on 
a certain day; and I, therefore, 
resolved on bidding my French 
friend adieu, and accompanying 
the natives; who assured me that 


Serai I could travel 
in my palankeen; which luckily 
proved to be true. After avery 


tedious journey of two days and 
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sunbeam; which creates hard 
contrasts of light and shade. For 
in the picture formed by light, 
whether on metal, glass, or paper, 
such hard contrasts will be made 
still harder. Lumpy shadows 
haunt the chambers of all bad 
photographers. 

He who would not be vexed by 
them and would produce a por- 
trait in which the features shall 
be represented with the necessar 
softness, finds it generally ad- 
vantagcous not only to let the 
shades be cast upon the face in a 
room full of diffused rays — that 
is to say, under a skylight — but 
also by the waving of large black 
velvet screens over the head to 
moderate and stint the quantity 
of light that falls on features not 
thrown into shadow. For this 
reason few very good photogra- 
phic pictures can be taken from 
objects illuminated only bya side 
light, as in aroom with ordinary 
windows. The diffused light of 
cloudy weather, if the air be free 
from tog, hinders the process of 
photography only by lengthening 
the time occupied in taking im- 

ressions. Light, when it is 
ee by a fog, is quite as 
iable as jaundiced men to give 
erroneous views of mankind. 

Photography, out of England, 
has made its most rapid advances, 
and produced its best results in 
the United States and in France; 
but, although both the French 
and the Americans have the ad- 
vantage of a much purer and 
more certain supply of sunlight, 
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the English photographers havé 
thrown as much light of their 
own on the new science as any 
of their neighbours. 


Led by the military gentleman, 
whose cocked hat elevated him 
in our civilians’ eyes to something 
like the dignity of general, we 
mounted to the door; through 
which we poured our forces into 
the room under the skylight, 
where we found several defences 
thrown up in the shape of folding 
screens, and faced an unusually 
heavy fire from a round tower of 
a stove. ‘T’o maintain a high and 
dry temperature is customary in 
the room used by the daguerreo- 
ty pist for his operations; partly in 
order to protect more thoroughly 
the delicate surface of the plates 
earricd about in it, partly to en- 
sure to the sitter so much warmth 
as shall make perfect repose of 
all the features, in the most natu- 
ral way, quite casy. For while 
the work of the photographer is 
done with an astonishing rapi- 
dity, he 1s one of the few men 
who especially desire of those 
with whom they have to deal that 
they should not look sharp. 


A group was to be made of 
Doctor Sword, and one lady, his 
wife. Another lady, probably his 
mother-in-law, declared candidly 
that when her turn came she must 
be held in some way, for she was 
too nervous to sitstill. A younger 
lady, a friend to Mrs. Doctor 8., 
looked interested. The group of 
two was to be first executed. 


it is satisfactory to know that|Now the lady’s dress was not at 
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all ill chosen for a photographic | 


sitting or a masquerade. It in- 
- cluded extensive scalp-fixings of 
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mysterious operations which are 
not submitted to the observation 
of the sitter, is a small room 


a savage style introduced lately! lighted by a window, and com- 


into this country, consisting of a 
ragged tuft of streamers, knotted 
with Birmingham pearls nearly 
as large as coat buttons; a great 
deal of gauze, wonderfully snip- 
ped about and: overlaid with di- 
vers patterns; with a border of 
large thick white lilies round the 
cape. The lady was placed ona 
chair before the camera, though 
at some distance from it. The 
gentleman leaned over the back 
of the chair; symbolically to ex- 
press the inclination that he had 
towards his wife: he was her 
leaning tower, he was her oak 
and she the nymph who sat se- 
cure under his shade. Under the 
point of the gentleman’s sword 
the Pilgrin’s Progress by John 
Bunyan was placed to prop it up; 
and one or two trifling distortions 
were made at the extremity of the 
proposed picture to neutralise the 
contrary distortions that would 
be produced on that portion of 
the image in the camera. We 
then peeped under a black pall 
into the machine itself, where we 
beheld the gentleman and lady 
on a piece of ground- glass, 
standing on their heads. Leavin 
Doctor and Mrs. Sword to stan 
at ease and talk to one another, 
we, Messicurs Pen, departed 
from the camera for a few ini- 
nutes and accompanicd the artist 
to his den behind the scenes. 
The den of the photographer, 
in which he goes through those 


municating into a dark closet, 
veiled ith heavy curtains. Our 
sense of the supernatural, always 
associated with dark closets, was 
excited strongly in this chamber, 
by the sound of a loud rumbling 
in the bowels of the house, and 
the visible departure of a portion 
of the wall to lower regions. We 
thought instinctively of bandits 
who wind victims up and down 
in moveable rooms or turn them 
up in treacherous screw bed- 
steads. But, of course, there was 
no danger to be apprehended. 
What we saw was, of course, 
only a contrivance to save labour 
in conveying pictures up or down 
for colouring or framing, Our 
consciences having been satisfied 
on this point, the expert magi- 
cian took aplate of the prescribed 
size, made ready to his hand. 
Such plates consist of athin layer 
of silver fixed upon copper, and 
are provided to the artist highly 
ee but a final and super- 
ative polish is eae to each 
plate, with a “butt” or pad like 
a double handled razor strop, 
tinged with a fine mineral powder. 
Simple as it appears, the final 
polishing of the plate is an ope- 
ration that can only succeed well 
under a practised pair of hands, 
that regulate their pressure by a 
refined sense of touch. The plate 
thus polished was brushed over 
finally and very lightly, as with 
the touch of a cat's paw, with a 
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warm pe of black velvet freshly 
taken from an oven. 

To witness the next process we 
went into the dark closet itself, 
the very head quarters of spectre- 
dom. There, having carefully 
excluded daylight, the operator 
lifted up the lid of a small bin, 
rapidly fixed the plate, silver 
side downwards, in a place made 
underneath for its reception, shut 
down the lid, and began to mea- 
sure seconds by counting, talking 
between whiles, thus: — “One 
— that box — two — coutains — 
three — chloride of iodine — four 
— strewn — five — six — at the 
bottom. Now!” (Presto, out 
came the plate im a twinkling, 
and was held against a sheet of 
white paper, upon which it re- 
flected a ghastly straw colour by 
the light of a small jet of gas.) 
“Ah, tint not decp enough!” 
The plate was popped into its 
vapour bath again with magic 
quickness. ‘“‘Seven — the action 
of the iodine” (continued the 
operator, counting seconds, and 
teaching us our Iessoninthe same 
breath) “rising In vapour upon 
the surface — eleven — of the 
slate — twelve — causes it to take 
In succession — thirteen — four- 
teen — fifteen —all the colours of 
the spectrum — sixteen — seven- 
teen; and deposits upon it a film.” 
As he went on solemnly counting 
we asked how long he exposed 
the plate to the visitation of that 
potent vapour. “A very short 
time,” he replied; “but it varies 
— thirty — thirty-one — accord- 
ing to the light m the next room 
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— thirty-five —thirty-six—thirty- 
seven, Adjusting the plate to the 
weather, thirty-eight — is the 
result of an acquired instinct — 
thirty-nine — forty. Now it is 
ready.” The plate was out, and 
its change to a deeper straw co- 
lour was shown. The lid of an 
adjoining bin was lifted, aud the 
iodized plate was hung in the 
same way over another vapour; 
that of the chloride of bromine, 
that the wraiths of the two 
vapours might mingle, mingle, 
mingle as black spirits with 
white, blue spirits with ek In 
this position it remained but a 
very short time, while we stood 
watching by in the dark cup- 
board. ‘I'he plate having had its 
temper worked upon by these 
mysterious agencies was ren- 
dered so extremely sensitive, that 
it was requisite to confine it at 
onec, in a dark hole or solitary 
cell, made ready for it in a 
wooden frame; a wooden slide 
was let down over it, and it was 
ready to be carried to the camera. 

Before quitting this part of the 
subject, we must add to the pre- 
ceding description two or three 
external facts. We have been 
discussing hitherto the kernel 
without touching the nutshell in 
which these, like all other rea- 
sonable matters in this country, 
may be (and usually are) said to 
lie. The nutshell is in fact as 
important to a discussion in this 
country as the small end of the 
wedge or the British Lion: — In 
the action of light upon surfaces 
prepared in a certain manner lies 
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the whole idea of pheieern 
The camera-obscura is an old 
friend; how to fix chemically the 
illuminated images formed in the 
camera by light, was a problem 
at which Sir Humphrey Davy, 
half a century ago, was one of 
the first men who worked. Sir 
Humphrey succeeded no farther 
than in the imprinting of a faint 
image, but as he could not dis- 
cover how to fix it, the whole 
subject was laid aside. Between 
the years 1814 and 1828, two 
Frenchmen, M. Daguerre and 
M. Niepce, were at work upon 
the problem. In 1827 M. Niepce 
produced before the Royal So- 
ciety what he then called helio- 
ee ue sun-pictures, formed and 

xed upon glass, copper plated 
with silver, and well-polished tin. 
But, as he kept the seeret of his 
processes, no scientific use was 
made of his discovery. M. Da- 
guerre, working at the same 
problem, succeeded about the 
same time in fixing sun-pictures 
on paper impregnated with ni- 
trate of silver. M. Daguerre and 
M. Niepce having combined their 
knowledge to increase the value 
of their art, the French govern- 
ment — in the year 1839 — acting 
nobly, as it has often acted in the 
interests of science, bought for 
the free use of the world the de- 
tails of the new discovery. For 
the full disclosure of theirseercts 
there was granted to M. Daguerre 
a life pension of two hundred and 
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the son of M. Niepce, with the 
reversion of one half to their 
widows, 

Six months before the disclo- 
sure of the processes in France, 
Mr. Fox Talbot in England had 
discovered a process leading to 
alike result — the fixing of sun- 
coe upon paper. As the Eng- 
ish parliament buys little for 
science, nothing unfortunately 
hindered the patenting of Mr. 
Talbot's method. That patent 
in certain respects very much ob- 
structed the advance of photo- 
graphy in this country, and great 
credit is due to Mr. Talbot for 
having recently and voluntarily 
abandoned his exclusive rights, 
and given his process to the pub- 
lie for all purposes and uses, ex- 
cept that of the portrait-taker. 
By so doing he acted in the spirit 
of a liberal art born in our own 
days, and peculiarly marked with 
the character of our own time. 
It does one good to think how 
photographers, even while exer- 
cising the new art for money, 
have pursued it with a generous 
ardour for its own sake, and 
emulate each other in the mag- 
nanimity with’ which they throw 
their own discoveries into the 
common heap, and scorn to 
check the progress of their art 
for any selfish motive. After the 
completion of the French dis- 
covery two dagucrreotype estab- 
lishments were formed in Lon- 
don armed with patent rights, 


forty pounds (he died not many,and thcir proprietors, Messrs. 
months ago), and a pension of/Claudet and Beard, do in fact 
one hundred and sixty pounds to j still hold those rights, of which 
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they have long cheerfully permit-|plate according to the weather. 


ted the infringement. 


r. Beard| In the account just given of our 


tried to enforce them only once, | visit to a photographic studio, it 
we believe; and M. Claudet, with| will be seen that a very skilful 


distin 


At 


ished liberality, never. 
rst the sittin 


was a long/times the 


artist (Mr. Mayall) lessens at 
sensitiveness of the 


one, for the original daguerreo-|plate, but in this respect the 


type plate was prepared only eit is not uniform. 


with iodine. We see it stated in 
the jury pines of the Great Ex- 
hibition, that to procure daguer- 
reotype ee it was then 
“required that a person should 
sit without moving for twenty- 
five minutes in a glaring sun- 
shine.” Thatis a glaring impos- 
sibility, and in fact the statement 
is wrong. Itis to M. Claudet that 
the public is indebted for the 
greater ease we now enjoy in 
photographic sittings, and it is 
the same gentleman who informs 
us that five minutes — not five- 
and-twenty — was the time re- 
quired for the formation of a 
good picture on the plates pre- 
pared in the old way. 

The discovery of the accelera- 
ting process, by the use of the 
two chlorides of iodine and bro- 
mine, was at once given to all 

hotographers by M. Claudet; it 

aving been made public oh 
in England, through the Royal 
Society, and in France, through 
the Académie des Sciences. By 
the use of this double applica- 
tion, plates are made so sensitive 
that portraits may be taken in a 
period varying, according to the 
measure of the light, between a 
second and a minute. We have 
said something about varying the 
degree of sensitiveness in the 


In il- 
ustration of the extreme sensi- 
tiveness that can be communi- 
cated to the prepared plate, refe- 
rence has often been made to an 
experiment performed at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Society, the 
account of which we quote from 
Dr. Lardner. “A printed paper 
was fastened upon the face of 
a wheel, which was put in revolu- 
tion with such rapidity that the 
characters on the paper ceased 
to be visible. The camera, with 
the prepared photographic sur- 
face, being placed ne the 
wheel and hy epery adjusted, the 
room was darkened. ‘The room 
and wheel were then illuminated, 
for an mstant, by a strong spark 
taken from the conductor of a 
powerful electric machine. This 
instantaneous appearance of the 
wheel before the camera was suf- 
ficient to produce a perfect. pic- 
ture.” In reading of this experi- 
ment we are not to direct our 
attention to the sensitiveness of 
the plate so much as to the power 
of the light. Such a spark as was 
taken for the purpose produced 
an instantancous light, greatly 
surpassing in intensity the or- 
dinary sunlight used by the pho- 
tographers. M. Claudet, in rep] 

to our questions about the ad- 
justment of the sensitiveness of 
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his plates, replied simply, ‘‘Jal-|platesso fixed in it that, when 


ways try to make my plates as 
sensitive as possible.” A walk 
through his gallery satisfied us 
that if, by so doing, he increases 
the demand on his dexterity in 
sunny weather, the demand is 
met. His results fully justify his 
practice. 
We may say the same for Mr. 
Mayall, the photographer whose 
operations led us into the pre- 
ceding digression. From the dark 
cupboard, cleared by a strong 
up draught of escaping fumes, 
we brought the prepared plate 
in its frame, carefully excluded 
from the light by a protecting 
slide. The frame was made to 
fit into the camera, but before 
placing it, the final adjustment 
of the sitters had to be made. 
The Doctor and his lady having 
restuned their positions, we again 
observed, upon the ground glass 
of the camera, the artistic ef- 
fect of the group in an inverted 
miniature, coloured of course. 
This observation was made with 
the head thrust under a black 
velvet pall. Upon the ground 
glass we saw drawn four squares, 
one within another, and we re- 
membered well what pictures we 
had seen of trines and squares 
and houses of the plancts drawn 
by Albertus Magnus and Agrippa. 
These were, however, squares, 
the adept told us, corresponding 
popee eo in size to the plates, 
differing in price, on which it is 
in the choice of the sitter to have 
a likeness taken. A frame cor- 
responding to each size has the 


placed in the camera, it occupies 
preciscly the position of the 
square marked on the glass. Our 
picture was to be of the third 
size —«$#e third square was to be 
the howge of Mars and Venus — 
and the object of the operator 
was to arrange the sitters and 
the camera in such a way as to 
procure a telling group within 
the boundaries of that third 
square upon the glass. This ha- 
ving been done, and a fixed point 
supplied, on which the eyes 
should feast, the velvet pall was 
thrown over the back of the 
camera to exclude the light, and 
a black stopper (the obturator) 
was ¢lapped over the glass in 
front, making the chamber of 
the box quite dark. The frame 
was then inserted in its place, 
the slide removed, and the pre- 
pared silver reposing in the dark- 
ness was laid open to receive the 
meditated shock upon its sensibi- 
lity. The sitters were requested 
then to close their eyes for a 
minute, that the eyelids might 
be rested, then to look fixedly 
in the direction indicated by a 
little picture pinned against a 
sereen. Then “ Now, quite still; 
try to look pleasant — a little 
pleasanter!” The cap was off, 
and the two figures, fixed as 
statues, shone upon the magic 
mirror in the camera, rigidly 
pleasant. In half a minute, — 
counted accurately by the opera- 
tor — suddenly, the stopper was 
again clapped over the glass in 
front; the slide was let down 
oO” 
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over the tablet, upon which light, 
having done its work, must shine 
no more until the plate was light- 

roof. Mars and Venus in con- 
junction having centered the third 
house, we retired into thé necro- 
mancer’s den to observe what 
would follow. 

The necromancer there ad- 
dressed us in manner following: 
“The chemical action of light 
has decomposed the delicate 
compound formed upon this 
tablet between the silver and the 
chlorides of iodine and bromine. 
The decomposition has been 
pees of course, where the 
ight has been most intense, and 
its action has been manifested 
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upon its polished surface the fine 
vapour; which, penetrating into 
the minute holes formed by light 
upon the plate, and there con- 
densing into microscopic drops, 
tinged out with its own substance 
the surface on which light had 
fallen — more abundant where 
its action had been greatest, and 
less marked where the decom- 
position had been less. When 
this process was complete, the 
es was complete; all the 
ights being expressed and gra- 
duated by a white metal, and the 
shadows by the darker ground. 
There were the allied images 
of gentloman and lady revealed 
suddenly before us with a star- 


everywhere by the picrcing of/tling accuracy, only unnaturally 


the sensitive surface with minute 
holes. Where the light has been 
the strongest, the number of 
these microscopic holes, con- 
tained upon a space equal to the 
area of a pin’s head, is greater 
than in those parts on which the 
chemical action of the light has 
not been so intense. The por- 
trait is thus minutely and deli- 
cately dotted out, dots signi- 
fying hight. That is the sun pic- 
ture which I now hold in my 
hand.” After this brief parlia- 
mentary address the adept went 
on with his labour. 

Still hiding his dark deeds 
from the face of day he took the 
plate to a small bath of quick- 
silver, from which a subtle va- 
pour slowly ascended, the quick- 
silver being placed over the faint 
blue flame ofa spirit-lamp. Sus- 
pended over this bath it received 


sensitive and altogether wanting 
in stability of character. 

Nothing remained then but to 
fix the picture; to destroy the 
sensitiveness of the surface. This 
was donc by pouring over it some 
dilute pyrogallic acid, and final- 
ly submitted it to the action of 
a salt of gold; of which a solu- 
tion was washed over the plate, 
and warmed upon it for one or 
two minutes. The portrait was 
in this way perfectly spcell-bound. 
It might fe carried about loose 
in the pocket and indiscriminate- 
ly handled, without suffering 
more hurt to its charms than can 
be worked by those ngly dis- 
enchanters, grease and dirt and 
scratches. For protection, how- 
ever, against these, and for the 
better setting off of the picture, 
it will be delivered to its owner 
as a well known imp was once 
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sold, in a bottle under glass; 
and as the Moors were arch magi- 
cians, with traditions of Bagdad 
about them, it will very fitly be 
enclosed in & morocco case. 

Truly, a fine picture itis. The 
lady’s dress suggests upon the 
plate as much delicate workman- 
ship as would have given labour 
for a month to the most skilful 
of painters. The lilics that we 
did not like upon the cape, how 
exquisite they look here in the 

icture! But as this group was 

estined to be coloured, we were 
courteously invited to the colour- 
ing room, a tiny closet in which 
two damsels were busily at work, 
one upon a lady’s dress, the 
other upon the forehoad of a 
gentleman, putting in the ycllow 
rather lavishly, but with a good 
effect. ‘“‘ The faces,” she informed 
us, ‘‘must be coloured strongly, 
or they will be put out by the 
bright bluc sky.” We pointed to 
a small box labelled ‘‘Sky,” re- 
marking that the fair painters 
were magicians, to carry the sky 
in a wafer-box. 
them promptly answered ‘“ Yes; 
and Ogres, too, for that pill-box 
‘contains gentlemen’s and ladics’ 
‘Flesh.’” 

These terrific creatures — who 
had quite the ways of damsels 
able to eat rice pudding in an 
honest manner — then made us 
acquainted with a few dry facts. 
‘The colours used by them were 
all dry minerals, and were laid 


To which one of|faces as the 
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using. A little rubbing caused 
these tints to adhere to the 
minute pores upon the plate. 
Each colour was of course rubbed 
on with its own brush, and s0 
expertly, that a large plate very 
elaborately painted, with a great 
deal of unquestionable taste, had 
been, as we were told, the work 
only of an hour. On a subsequent 
occasion, we saw in the same 
room our picture of the Doctor 
under the painter’s hands, and 
undergoing flattery. We admired 
the subdued tone which the artist 
had, as we thought, taken the 
wise liberty of giving to the glare 
of the red coat. “Yes,” she 
replied, ‘but 1 must make it 
redder presently; when we don’t 
paint coats bright areata we 
complain. They tell us that we 
make them look as if they wore 
old clothes.” 

And we may observe here that 
another illustration of our vani- 
ties was furnished to us on a 
different occasion. Daguerreo- 
type plates commonly present 
would be seen in 
a looking- glass, that is to say, 
reversed: the left side of the face, 
in nature, eee upon the 
right side of the miniature. That 
is the ordinary aspect in which 
every one sees his own face, for 
it is only possible for him to 
behold it reflected in a mirror. 
This reversing, of course, alters 
in the slightest degree the simili- 
tude. The sitter himself is gene- 


on with the fine point of a dry|rally satisfied. But M. Claudet 
brush; pointed between the lips,/has taken up the parable of the 
and left to become dry before|poet; and has undertaken to be 
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the kind soul who, by virtue of a|from the quicksilver behind, and 


scientific notion, ‘Wad 
the giftie gie us 

To sec ourselves as others sce us." 
Few of us would thank him for it 
morally, and it is a curious fact 
that few of us are content to have 
even our faces shown to us as 
others see them. The non- 
inverted daguerreotypes differ 
too much from the dear images 
of self that we arc used to learn 
by heart out of our looking- 
glasses. They invariably please 
the friend to whom they are to be 
given, but they frequently dis- 
please the sitter. For this reason, 
though M. Claudet has of course 
made public the sceret of his 
‘“oiftie,” we are not aware that 
any other photographer has 
thought it profitable for his use. 

Somebody asks, ‘how are 
those non-inverted images pro- 
duced?” The question causes 
us again to drop the kernel of 
our story, and apply ourselves 
to a discussion of the nutshell. 
A daguerreotype formed in the 
usual way and inverted, if held 
before a looking-glass, becomes 
again inverted, and shows there- 
fore a non-inverted picture of the 
person whom it represents. If 
the picture in the camera fell, by 
a previous reflection, inverted on 
the plate, it would in the same 
way be restored by a second 
inversion to its first position. 
This object could not be attained 
by any arrangement of glass 
mirror in the camera, because a 

iece of looking-glass reflects 
both from its outer surface and 


this, though unimportant for all 
ordinary purposes, would make 
itperfectly unfit for photographic 
use. A piece of polished metal 
would have but a single surface; 
but the exquisite polish neces- 
sary would make the preparation 
of it difficult and costly, and its 
liability to damage great. The 
first reflection is made, therefore, 
by turning the side of the camcra 
to the sitter and causing his image 
to fall upon one face of a large 
prism placed before the glasses 
otherwise in use: an image 1s then 
deflected into the camera, which 
falls in the required manner on 
the plate. 

Iu the present state of photo- 
graphic art, no miniature can be 
utterly free from distortion; but 
distortion can be modified and 
corrected by the skilful pose of 
the sitter, and by the manage- 
ment of the artist. The lens of 
the camera being convex (in order 
to diminish the object, and to 
concentrate the rays of light 
upon the silver plate) the most 
prominent parts of the figure to 
be transferred — those parts, 
indeed, nearest to the apex of 
the lens — will appear dispropor- 
tionately large. If you look 
through a diminishing glass at 
a friend who holds his fist before 
his face, you will find the face 
very much diminished in propor- 
tion to the appearance of the fist. 
The clever artist, therefore, so 
disposes his sitter, that hands, 
nose, lips, &c., shall be all as 
nearly as possible on the same 


ae 
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lane in apposition to the lens.|been called the photogenic rays: 


in a sitting figure hands placed 
on the knees would seem pro- 
digious — placed on or near hips, 
no more prominent than the tip 
of the nose, they would seem of 
a natural size. It isfor this reason 
that daguerreotypes taken from 
pictures instead of living figures, 
are never distorted, because they 
are actually on a flat surface. 
Concerning the action of light 
in the formation of the picture 
on the iodized plate within the 
camera, one or two facts are 
curious. Light contains rays 
that are not luminous. In the 
dark spaces above and below the 
solar spectrum some of the most 
decide 
are manifested. 


they refract not quite in the same 
way as the luminous or colorific 
rays, and therefore the focus of 
the photogenic picture and that 
of the picture thrown on the 
ground glass will not exactly 
coincide. For this, allowance 
has to be made in practice, and 
accurate instruments for ascer- 
taining the true photogenic 
focus have been invented, one 
by M. Claudet, and another by 
Mr. G. Knight. They are called 
Focimeters. There are hidden 
mysteries, however, connected 
with this portion of the subject. 
Means have been already here 
and there discovered, by which 


chemical effects of light|the colours of the spectrum may 
It is probable|be printed at once on photo- 


that the chemical rays of light|graphie tablets, and the sun — 
are, to our eyes, perfectly dark.|most brilliant of artists — may 


Cover a 
yellow glass, and you can see 
it very weH. But place it before 
the camera, and you will get no 
photographic copy. Cover a pic- 
ture with a piece of dark-blue 

lass, and it is totally invisible; 

ut, placed before the camera, 
the chemical rays pass through 
and imprinta photographic image 
as distinct and clear as if there 
had been no blue glass whatever. 
The distinct properties of the 
yellow and blue rays are mani- 
fested as strongly in the germina- 
tion of plants. Germination is 
prevented by the action of the 
yellow ray, while to the blue ray 
it is mainly indebted. 

The rays that have passed 
through to form the picture, have 


icture with a piece of|paint his 


ictures at the same 
time that he is engraving then. 
The process is not yet disclosed. 
Mr. A. Hill, of New York, affirms 
that he has taken many pictures 
from Nature, having all the 
beauty of natural colouring upon 
them. A new material is said to 
have been introduced in aid of 
this effect. When all mechanical 
details have been perfected, we 
may therefore expect this new 
step to be made publicly, by 
which Apollo will be raised above 
Apelles in the world of art. 
[he application of photo- 
aphy to the stereoscope pro- 
uces an extremely pretty toy, 
that is of no use except as an 
elegant and valuable illustration 
of a train of scientific reasoning. 
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The instrument itself was in-|itself through the optic nerve to 
vented some years since by Pro-|the brain as the idea of distance. 
fessor Wheatstone, to illustrate! Upon this hint the stereoscope is 
his discovery of the principles|formed, and the effects of round- 
of binocular vision. In 1849 Sir|ness and distance are presented 
David Brewster exhibited to the|to the mind by a pair of flat pho- 
British Association at Birming-|tographic pictures. M. Claudet 
ham a stereoscope adapted to/has constructed an ingenious 
the inspection of daguerreotype} variation on the ordinary stereo- 


pictures. Afterwards he hap- 
pened to describe the instru- 
ment to an optician in Paris, 





scope, by placing under it two 
lates not perfectly identical. 
n one, for cxample, there are 


M. Duboscq Soleil, who being|two men fighting: one strikes, 
an enterprising man, constructed | the other wards. The companion 
a number of such inustruments/plate contains precisely the same 
on speculation. At the beginning |inen; with this difference in their 
of 1851 some of these were|attitude, that the one who struck 
exhibited at onc of the soirées of/now wards, and the aggressor 


Lord Rosse; they excited atten- 
tion, and the photographers of 
London, seizing the notion, very 
soon began to take stereoscopic 
portraits. In the stereoscope 
two exactly similar pictures are 
placed side by side under a pair 
of prisms, which arc so adjusted, 
that one image falls on each eye, 
and the images on the two eyes 
do not fall on precisely corre- 
sponding parts. This gives the 
idea of distance. 

For it is to the use of two eyes 
that we are indebted for the 
facility with which we derive 
ideas of form, solidity, and 
distance. There is only one 
point before us, to which both 
eyes can be turned in the same 
way at the same time. Every 
other point before and behind 
that will fall upon both cyes, will 





stands on the defensive. In 
looking at this group, and at the 
same tine rapidly moving to and 
fro a small slide behind the 
glasses, which covers now one 
eye and now another, the two 
impressions run into cach other 
and produce the appearance of 
an active sparring match. Again, 
a needle-woman, represented on 
one plate with her needle in her 
work, and in the other with her 
thread drawn out to its full 
length, appears, when the slide 
is shifted to and fro, tobe 
industriously sewing. | 4. 
Among ingenious coasmrances 
we ought not to omb-45 rank 
Mr. Mayall’s veryyeg@t method 
of producing | 
crayon portral tg erreo- 
type. His plan is to’place between 
ihe sitter and the camera a re- 






ce 


‘fall upon the retina of each eye|volving plate, having a hole cut 
_ dm a different place, and thejinto the middle of it, from which 
Mount of variation presentsithere proceed broad rays as of 
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the sun upon a signboard. Theja few left-handed movements 


result is a picture upon which the 
head is engraved with unusual dis- 
tinctness, and the bust is gradual- 
ly shaded down into the gencral 
colour of the plate, so that the 
effect is that of a crayon portrait. 
on 
glass and paper are even more 
valuable as aids to knowledge 


Photographic processes 


than dagucrreotypes. 


There are many processes by 


which photographic impressions 
may be taken upon paper and 
glass; a book full of them lies 
at this moment before us: we 
have ourselves seen two, aud 
shall confine ourselves to the 
telling of a part of our experience. 
We rang the artist’s bell of 
Mr. Henneman in Regent-street, 
who takes very good portraits 
upon paper by a process cousin 
to the Talbotype. By that gen- 
tleman we were introduced into 
a neat little chamber lighted by 
gas, with afew pans and chem- 
cals upon a counter. His process 
was excessively simple: he would 
show it to us. He took a square 
of glass, cleaned it very perfectly, 
then holding it up by one corner 
with the left hand, he poured 
over the centre of the glass some 


collodion, which is, as most 


people know, gun-cotton dis- 
solved in cther. By afew move- 
ments of the left hand, which 
appear easy, but are acquired 
with trouble, the collodion was 


caused to flow into an even coat 












without causing any ripple upon 
the collodion adhering to the 
glass is really very difficult. 
This done, the plate was left till 
the ether had almost evaporated, 
and deposited a film of -gun-cot- 
ton — which is in fact a delicate 
paper — spread evenly over the 
surface of the glass. The glass 
covered with this delicate paper, 
before it was yct quite dry, was 
plunged varetully into a pan or 
bath, containing a solution of 
nitrate of silver, about eight 
grains of it to every hundred 
of distilled water. In about two 
minutes it was taken out, and 
ready for the camera. It was a 
shect of glass covered with a fine 
fin of cotton-paper Impregnated 
with uitrate of silver, a colourless 
galt blackened by light. 

It was removed in adark frame 
to the camera. Thenan assistant, 
opening a book, assumed an atti- 
tude and sat for his picture. Ina 
few seconds it was taken in the 
usual way, and the glass carried 
again into the operator’s room. 
There it was dipped into another 
bath — a bath of pyrogallic acid 
— and the impression soon be- 
came apparent. ‘lo bring it out 
with greater force it was then 
dipped into a second and much 
weaker bath of nitrate of silver. 
The unage was then made per- 
fect; but, as the light parts were 
all depicted by the blackest 
shades, and the black parts were 


over the surface of the glass, and | left white, the courtcous assistant 
the excess was poured off at|was there represented as anegro. 


another corner. 


Lo do this by} That negro stage was not of 
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course the finished portrait, it 
was ‘“‘the negative” — or stereo- 
type plate, as it were — from 
which, after it had been fixed 
with a solution of the sulphate of 
the peroxyde of iron, any number 
of impressions could be taken. 
For it is obvious that if a plate 
like this be placed on sensitive 
paper, and exposed to daylight, 
the whole process will he re- 
versed. The black face will ob- 
struct the passage of the hght 
and leave a white face under- 
neath, the white hair will allow 
the light to pass, making black 
hair below, and soon. Impres- 
sions thus taken on paper, and 
afterwards fixed, may either 
serve for portraits, as they are, 
or, like the silver plates, they 
may be coloured. 

The paper processes, of which 
we say 80 fittle, are in fact 
practically the most important 
branches of the art of the photo- 

apher. For it is not only — or 
indeed chiefly — by the repro- 
duction of our own features that 
we bring photography mto the 
service of our race. One applica- 
tion of the art has produced an 
apparatus which enables many 
natural phenomena to register 
themselves. Mr. Brooke’s little 
cylinder of photographic paper, 
revolving in measured time under 
a pencil of light thrown from a 
small mirror attached to amoving 
_ magnet or an anemometcr, tells 
- for itself the tale of every twelve 

hours’ work, and has alread 
superseded the hard ight work 
that was necessary formerly at 
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the Greenwich, and atother great 
observatories. Photography al- 
ready has been found available 
by the astronomer; the moon has 
sat for a full-face picture, and 
there is hope that in a short time 
photographic paper will become 
a common auxiliary to the tele- 
scope. History will be mdebted 
to photography for fac-similes of 
documents and volumes that 
have perished; travellers may 
bring home incontestible tran- 
scripts of inscriptions upon mo- 
numents, or forcign scenery. The 
artist will neAgeper be delayed 
in travelling’ 49... execute his 
sketches on the spot. He can 
now wander at his case, and 
bring home photographic views, 
from which to work, as sculptors 
from the model. Photography is 
a young art, but from its present 
aspect we can Judge what power 
it will have inits maturity. The 
mind may readily become be- 
wildered among expectatigps, 
but one thing-will suggest ma@ty. 
We understand that a catalogue 
of the national library of Paris 
has been commenced, in which 
each work is designated by a 
photographic miniature of its 
title-page. 
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GOLD -DIGGER. 


I. 


OUR future bright, our spirits light, 
We bade farewell to home; 

With many more, we hove from shore, 
And cross'd the salt sea foam. 
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Four months of weary voyage past, 
We reach'd that wondrous land, 
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‘““There, in the crannies of the rocks, 
By ceaseless currents roll’d, 


Where rivers from their mountain hearta!I found great dakes, and heavy lumps, 


Fling gold upon the sand, 


Then side by side our work we plied, 
Merrily day by day — 

From pale dawn-light till fall of night, 
When the river-mists rose grey. 


A happy land it seem'd to me 
Till dash'd with wickedness; 
For, all around, the sands were bright, 
(Like the Milky Way in a moonless night) 
With small stars numberless. 


The very dust beneath our feet 
Was rich with priceless gold: 

Where’er we walked, we trod on wealth 
That never could be told. 

Trom far-off caves the river waves 
Their endless tribute roll’d. 


Old Saturn's reign seem'd come again: 
At first, we had no brawl, 
No deep-laid stealth for the gain of 
wealth — 
There was enough for all. 


Oh Heaven! 
heart, 
And lit like fire mine eye! 
On burning clouds of gold, at night, 
In dreains, I seem’d to lie. 


what gladness fill’d my 


The sky it was a golden dome — 
A golden mist the air; 

Bunt God, the Giver of all this good, 
Was lost in that herce glare. 


Methought I was the absolute Lord 
Of all the carth and sea, 

And pale kings came, and offered up 
Their sceptres unto me. 


II. 


Day after day thus past away; 
No cloud was in the air: 

The steady shine of the gold divine 
Made all seem good and fair. 


At length a comrade spoke, and said 
“Our labour ‘gins to rust; 

My heart is sick of this sordid work, 
Of scraping up mere dust: 


‘*For three nights past I’ve dreamt one 
dream. 
Methought I left these sands, 
And traced the river to its source 
Amid the higher lands: 


And nuggets huge of gold; 


“Their glory shone in that dull place 
Like foam upon the sea! 

I clutched them up — but at that point, 
A darkness fell on ine. 

As I stand here, thus hag it been 
On each night of the three. 


“Now, hearken, brother, to my plan: 
Which is, that I and you 

Shall seek this fine dream-land of mine, 
Amid the mountains blue. 


‘‘This thrice-dreamt dream can not be 
false ; 
J feel it in my soul: 
My heart speaks loudly to itself 
Vast words beyond contro]! 
So tell me, friend, if you will seck 
With me this happy goal?” 


The Fate within me answer'd ‘' Yes.” — 
We left, next morn, the sands, 

And traced the river to its suurce, 
And gain'd the higher lands. 


A wild domain it was, all full 
Of crags, and caverns rude — 
Deserts of silence, stretching far, 
And vasts of solitude. 


And in the rocks we found great blocks 
Of the metal which we sought; 
Yea, all things seem'd as my comrade 
dream'd; 
We had not come for nought. 


Good lack! the spade and the pick-axe 
mude 
All day a merry chime; 
Since my beard was grown, I had not 
known 
So excellent a time. 


But then the Summer came. 
Alone within the sky, — 

Struck like a curse the universe 
With hig consuming eye. 


The Sun, 


And then rains fell; and the ground 
Was sodden through with damp; 

And in our sleep we could almost weep 
In the gripe of the cruel cramp. 
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III. 
Yet still we work’d as best we might 
In the pestilent hot rain, 
Though each could see in the other's 
eyes 
The pictare of his pain. 


At last, my strength was stricken down, 
And I was sorely ill; 

And on the earth I sank, and lay, 
For utter weakness, still. 


Within the shadow of the rocks 
And the shelter of the caves, 

I hid my pain, and in my brain 
There was a noise of waves: 


For every thought seem’d like a wave, 
And made a surging sound 

In thé pauses of the rushing rain, 
When there was silence round: 


Silence, that else was only dashed 
By the thumping of the axe 

Of my comrade wan, who still held on, 
Heaping his gold in stacks. 


Lut never a thought to me he gave: 
He left me where I lay, 
Watching the light, and the clouds’ slow 
flight, 
Till the dying of the day. ° 


A week thus past: and, at the last, 
Slowly my strength return'd: 
But in my heart, consuming it, 
A sharp flame leapt and burn‘d. 


All through my sickness I had watch'd 
My comrade’s wealth increase, 
While mine stood still; and those loud 
thoughts 
Cried out, and would not cease: — 


“His midnight sleep is dull and deep, 
And looks so much like Death, 

That a single blow would make it so, 
And stop his vigorous breath.” 


And it was so. — I struck one blow 
As he slept within the cave. 

My hand was red; but he was dead, 
And I dug a hasty grave. 


I dug a grave in the richest part 
Of that gold-teeming land; 

Put a yellow lump in the gaping mouth, 
And one in either hand: 

“Ho ho!” quothI, ‘‘no king doth lie 
So royally and grand.” 


MY SWAN. 


I geiz’d his treasure and my own, 
And fled in sudden fear; 

But the presence of my comrade seem'd 
For ever hovering near. 


He moved before me all the day, 
Like a shadow on my sight; 

And when the darkness fell from Heaven, 
He was a burning light! — 

A ghostly dream within the noon, 
And a living dread at night! 


I cross’d the sea; for I was free, 
And honour'd for my wealth: 

Yet am I withering secretly, 
And fading as by stealth. 


I wander idly up and down; 
And, in my drooping soul, 

Every coin among my store, 
Is like a flaming coal. 





MY SWAN. 


Tere was once a great Italian 
alnter — the same who had a 
and in pee the stanze and 

loggie of the Vatican, and in build- 
ing Saint Peter’s— who, when he 
came to be nearly eighty years of 
age, when he was justly consider- 
ed and renowned throughout Eu- 
rope as the most learned artist 
living, as a man who knew by 
heart every bone, ligament, 
muscle, and vein, and could pour- 
tray them with the most recon- 
dite foreshortening and the most 
erudite symmetry — which, in- 
deed, he could—designedarough 
pencil sketch, represgnting avery 
old man (himself) séated in a go- 
cart, drawn by a little child; 
while, underneath the drawing, 
these words were written: ‘“dn- 
cora impara” — “Still he learns.” 
The octogenarian sage — the 
oracle of art — was wise and 
modest enough to confess how 
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little he knew, and how much he 
had yet to learn. 

Now, though Ido not pretend 
to the learning of Michael Angelo, 
or —I say it in all modesty — to 
know much about anything, I did 
flatter myself that 1 was passably 
well read in“ public” lore — that, 
as | once foolishly boasted in this 
publication, I had graduated in 
fees, FJippantly, as men of super- 
ficial acquirements are prone to 
do, I summed up the loses of 
“public” life in three chapters, Fa- 
tuitous scribe! I had but broken 
the ground with the point of ny 
spade. Insensate! I had thought 
to do in a day what it would take 

rears to accomplish a moiety of. 
mpotent! I had essayed to dip 
the Mississippi dry with a salt- 
spoon! 

Consider the contemplative 
man’s recreation. ‘The fishing 
public-house! On the banks ofa 
suburban stream, or by the tow- 
ing-path of a canal, or by the 
mud-compelling, stream-restrain- 
ing portals of a lock shall we find 
the piscatorial public: the Jolly 
Anglers, maybe, or the Izaa 
Walton, or very probably the 
Swan. What connexion there 
can be between a Swan and the 
gentle craft J know not; butitis 
a fact no less strange than incon- 
trovertible, that the Swan is the 
favourite sign for fishing-houses: 
the White Swan, the Old Swan, 
the Silver Swan, the Swan and 
Hook, but the Swan, always. 

The Swan, my Swan — on the 
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ing freaks of late — overflowin 

its banks and depositing roac 

and dace in back kitchens and 
dustbins) — always puts me in 
mind of a very old man with very 
young legs; for whereas it is 
above, as far as regards its upper 
and garret story, a quaint, moss- 
covered, phatenesoofed edifice 
with crooked gable ends, and an 
oriel window with Jozenge-panes, 
it is below an atrociously modern 
erection of staring yellow brick 
with an impertinent stuccoed 
doorway, and the usual rhetori- 
cal conventionalities in golden 
flourishes about neat wines, fine 
ales, good accommodation, and 
the rest of it. This doorway faces 
the high omnibus road, and isa 
sixpenny ride from the Bank — a 
great convenience to anglers 
whose everyday occupations are 
of a City or commercial cast. 
The sign of the Swan formerly 
stood in this highroad, or at least 
ereaked and swung within an 
iron frame affixed to a post stand- 
ing there. ‘This Swan was a 
brave bird, with a neck like a 
corkscrew, and a head like the 
griffin’s inthe City Arms. There 
were faint vestiges of a gold- 
laced cocked hat, and a rubicund 
red nose gleaming through the 
whity brown plumage of the bird, 
and old folks said that before the 
house had been the Swan, it was 
known as the General Ligonier. 
Other old folks held out stoutly 
that the cocked hat and rubicund 
nose belonged to the publican’s 


little fishing river Spree (which|friend, the Marquis of Granby, 
has been playing some astonish-|while a third party swore hard 
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that they were the property of|way, and that Joe, coming back 
Admiral Byng, and that he. was|repentant some day with a store 


dissignified after they had shot 
him. When Groundbait, the 
present landlord of the Swan, 
took the house, he caused the 
sign to be removed as too ape 
and tarnished, and agreed wit 

Joe Copal, the journeyman deco- 
rator, to paint a new one for a 
crown and a bottle of wine. Un- 
fortunately he paid the money 
and the liquor mn advance, and 
Joe soon after emigrated to 
Texas, leaving not sul the sign 
unpainted, but a considerable 
score for malt liquors and tobac- 
counscttled; whereupon Ground- 
bait grew moody and abstracted 
on the subject of signs; refusing 
to have a new one painted, and 
replying haughtily to such friends 
as pressed him on the subject 
that “‘the gentlemen as used the 
Swan knew his ’ouse was the 
Swan without a swan being paint- 
ed up outside like a himage, and 
that if they didn’t they might go 
to any other swan or goose,” after 
which he was wont to expel 
several vehement whiffs from his 
pipe, and, knitting his brows, 
gaze ruefully at Joe Copal’s unli- 
quidated score, which to this day 
remains in full chalk characters 
behind the parlour door; it being 
as inuch as Dorothy the pretty 
LH hal Taam ue Gurr 
with, or hint about effacing it. 
Groundbait has looked at it a 
rood many times since the dis- 
covery of the gold fields of Aus- 
tralia, as he has an idea that 
Texas may be somewhere that 


of nuggets, may call in and 
settle it. 

‘The Swan has been a fishing 
house for years, not only as in 
the neighbourhood of a fishing 
stream and the resort of metropo- 
litan anglers, but also as a spe- 
cics of house of call for fresh- 
water fishermen — a piscatorial 
clearing house — a aching news 
exchange, a social clubhouse for 
the amateurs of the rod and line. 

The little bar parlour of the 
Swan, which is of no particular 
shape and has a paper ceiling, 
has a door covered on the inner 
side half by a coloured mezzo- 
tint of George the Third nm jack 
boots, on a horse like a gambol- 
ling hippopotamus, reviewing one 
hundred thousand volunteers in 
Hyde Park; half by the famous 
abacus, or slate — the tabular re- 
cord of scores. Dorothy, the 
‘“neat-handed Phils” of the 
Swan, albeit a ready reckoner 
and an accomplished artiste in 
stewing carp and frying smelts; 
is nota very aptscholar; so she 
has devised a system of financial 
hicroglyphics to cover her want 
of proficiency in the delineation 
of the Arabic numerals. Thus, 
in her money alphabet, a circle 
(o) stands for a shilling; a half 
inoon (( ) for sixpence,a Maltese 
cross for a penny, and a Greek 
ditto fora halfpenny. Farthings 
are beneath the calculations of 
the Swan; and pounds arc repre- 
sented by a very large O indeed: 
the agglomeration of a score of 
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The room is hung round with|selfin propria persond, in a glass 
badges and trophies of the pisca-|case, stuffed, very brown and 
torial craft. Rods of all shapes|horny with varnish, with great 
aud sizes, eel spears, winches,/staring glass eyes (one cracked), 
landing nets, Penelopean websofjand a mouth wide open grinning 
fishing tacklé, glistering armou-jhidcously. He is swinming vigo- 
ries of hooks, harpoons, pan-|rouslythroughnothing at all,and 
niers, bait-cans; and in a glass;has a neat tore-ground of moss 
case a most wonderful piscato-|and Brighton-beach shells, and a 
rio-entomological collection of|backing of pea-green sky. There 
flies — flies of gorgeously tinted| are very many other glass cases, 
floss silk, pheasants’ feathers,| containing the mummies of other 
and gold and silver thread —|famous jacks, trout, roach, dace, 
flies ‘warranted to deceive the/and carp, including the well- 
acutest of fish; though if, viewed| known perch which was captured 
through a watery medium, the|/after being heard of for five years 
flies come no nearer Nature than/in the back waters of the Thames 
these do, I have no great opinion| near Reading, and has a back fin 
of the fishes’ discernnnent. With/nearly as large as Madame de 
al) due reverence for the Eleusi-| Pompadour’s fan. Not forgetting 
nian mysteries of fly-fishing —|a well-thumbed copy of dear old 
which I do not understand, be it| lzaak’s Complete Angler; a price- 
said. Over the fire-place is the; list of fishing materials sold at 
identical rod and line with which/the Golden Perch or the Silver 
J. Barbell, Esq., hooked the mon-; Roach, in London, with manu- 
strous and Kuropean-famed jack) script comments of anglers as to 
in the river Dodder, near Dublin,|the quality thereof pencilled on 
and in the year of grace eighteen | the margin, and the contributions 
hundred and thirty-nine; in one/of the ingenious Ephemera to 
corner are the shovel and bucket! Bell’s Life in London, cut from 
with and in which at the same! that journal and pasted together 
place and time the said jack,}on the leaves of an old cheese- 
after bemg walked seven miles|monger’s day-book; not forget- 
down the banks of the Dodder,|ting these with a certain fishy 
and cracking the rod into innu-jsmell prevalent, I think 1 have 
mcrable fissures (though the;}drawn the parlour of the Swan 
superior article, one of Cheek’s|for you pretty correctly. The 
best, would not break), was ulti-| first thing you should do on enter- 
nately landed. Conspicuous be-|ing this sanctuary of fishing is to 
twecn the windows is the portrait} keep your skirts very close to 
of J. Barbell, Esq., a hairy-faced| your person, and to duck your 
man, severel scourging a river|head a little —the air being at 
with a rod like a May-pole; be-| times charged with animal matter 


circles into one mference.|neath that, the famous Jack him- 
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in the shape of dried entrails 
twisted into fishing-lines, which 
flying about, and winding round 
your clothes or in your hair, pro- 
duce a state of entanglement 
more Gordian than pleasant. The 
chairs and other articles of furni- 
ture are also more or less garnish- 
ed with hooks of various sizes, 
dropped from the parchment 
Hook book of the gentlemen 
fishermen. These protrude im- 
perceptibly, but dangerously, like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine ; 
and it is as well to examine your 
chair with a magnifying glass, or 
to cause a friend to occupy it pre- 
liminarily, before you sit down in 
it yourself. 

f you come to the Swan to fish 
you cannot do better than tackle 
(1 do not use the word with the 
shghtest intention of punning,) 
Groundbait, the landlord, inme- 
diately. That Boniface will be 
but too happy to tell you the 
latest fishing news, the most ap- 

roved fishing places, the path 
youre gentry who give permis- 
sions to fish. He knows of fish in 

laces you would never dream of: 

¢ has cunningly devised receipts 
for ground bait: his butcher is the 
butcher for gentles, his oil-shops 
are the shops for greaves; he has 
hooks that every fish that ever 
was spawned will gorge, lincs 
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size, cels as big as serpents, pikes 
so large and voracious that they 
gnaw the spokes of water-wheels; 
of quiet Berkshire villages, where 
the silver Thames murmurs 
peaccfully, gladsomely, inno- 
cently between sylvan banks, 
through a green thanksgiving 
landscape, among little islets, 
quiet, sunny, sequestered as the 
remote Bermudas; where the 
river, in fine, is ariver you may 
drink and lave in and rejoice 
over, forgetting the bone facto- 
ries and gas-works and tanneries, 
the sweltering sewerage, inky 
colliers, and rotting corpses be- 
low Bridge. 

If you come to the Swan merely 
as an observer of the world, how 
itis a wagging, as] do, you may 
take your half-pint of neat port 
with Groundbait, or neaudiie 
yourself behind the cloudy mantle 
ofa pipe, study character among 
the frequenters of the Swan. 
Groundbait does not fish much 
himself. ‘lhe engineer has an ob- 


° 


oe to sce himself hoist with 


us own petard. Doctors never 
take their own physic. Lawyers 
don’t go to law. Groundbait, the 
arbiter mscatorium, the oracle, the 
expert juré of angling, scldom 
takes rod m hand himself. He 
has curiously a dominant passion 
for leaping, darting the lancing 


that never break, rods that never|pole, swinging by his hands, 


snap. Ifyou would go farther a- 
field after an essay at the mild 


climbing knotted ropes, and other 
feats of strength and agility. rHe 


suburban angling of the River'has quite a little gymnasium in 
Sprec, he will put you up to rare his back garden, leading to the 


country fishing spots, where 


there are trouts of unheard of 


river — a kind of gibbet, with 
ropes and ladders, an erection 
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which, when he first took the 
Swan, and set up his gymnastic 
apparatus, gave his neighbour 
and enemy, the Reverend Gricax 
Typhoon, occasion to address 
several stinging sermons to the 
congregation sitting under him 
at little Adullam, touching the 
near connexion between publi- 
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in Cornwall. I thinkJeff must be 
in the habit of drinking coffee at 
breakfast, and, purchasing dried 
sole-skins wherewith to clear the 
decoction of the Indian berry, 
be continually forgetting to take 
his purchases out of his pockets, 
for there is a fishy airell about 
him, constant but indescribable. 


cans and the most degraded of|He never catches any fish to 


mankind, such as public execu- 
tioners, with a neat little histo- 
rical parallel concerning Morde- 
cai and Haman. 

The angling company fre- 
quenting the Swan are varied and 
eceentric. Rarely, I am of opi- 
nion, is eccentricity so prevalent 
as among Anglers. ‘Take Mr. 
Jefferson Jebb, among his inti- 
mates known as Jeff. He is some- 
thing in the City, that mysterious 
place, the home of so many mys- 
terious avocations. Livery evening 
during the summer months, and 
every Sunday throughout the 
year, he comes to the Swan to fish 
orto talk of fishing. He is intense- 
ly shabby, snuttly, and dirty, 
and wears a beaver hat brushed 
all the wrong way and quite red 
with rnst. On one Goer tie wears 
a very large and sparkling dia- 
mond ring. His boots are not 
boots but bats—splay, shapeless, 
deformed canoes, with bulbous 
excresecnces on the upper lea- 
ther. When he sleeps at the 
Swan, and you see the boots out- 
side his door, they have an inex- 
pressibly groggy, wall-eyed, 
shambling appearance and sway 
to and fro of their own accord 
like the Logan or rocking stone 
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speak of. He does not seem to 
care about any. His principal 
delight is in the peculiarly nasty 
process of epee together the 
compound of gravel, worms, and 
soaked bread, known as ground- 
bait, small dumplings of which 
ordinarily adhere to his hands 
and habiliments. He smokes a 
fishy pipe, and frequently over- 
hauls a very greasy parchment- 
covered portfolio filled with 
hooks. Hts line or plan of con- 
versationis consistent and simple, 
but disagreeable, consisting in 
flatly contradicting aa assertion 
on angling, or, indeed, any 
other topic advanced by the sur- 
rounding company. ‘This,pccu- 
liarity, together with a general 
erustiness of demeanour and ma- 
lignity of remark, have earned for 
him the sobriquets of the ‘‘hedge- 
hog,” “old rusty,” ‘eranky 
Jeff,” and the like. If he be not 
a broker's assistant, or a Custom 
ILouse officer in the City, he must 
certainly be a holder of Spanish 
bonds, or Mexican serip, or some 
other description of soured fi- 
nancier. 

‘The arm-chair immediately be- 
neath the aaa of J. Barbell, 
Esq., is the property, by con- 
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quest, by seniority, and by con- 
scription, of Mr. Bumblecherry, 
Captain Bumblecherry who has 
been a brother of the angle, and 
a supporter of the Swan for 
twenty years. For the last five 
he has boarded and lodged be- 
neath Groundbait’s hospitable 
roof. In his hot youth he was an 
exciseman; for some years he has 
been a gentleman, existing on 
the superannuation allowance 
granted him by a grateful coun- 
try. He keeps a vehicle which 
he calls a “trap,” but which is, 
in reality, a species of square 
wickerwork clothes-basket on 
wheels, drawn bya vicious poney. 
Bumblecherry is a very square, 
little old man with a red scratch 
wig, a bulbous nose, and a fangy 
range of teeth. He looks very 
nearly as vicious as his poney. 
He bids you good morning in a 
threatening manner; scowls when 
you offer him a light for his pipe, 
and not unfrequently takes leave 
of the parlour company at night. 
with tbe very reverse of a bene- 
diction. He is a very bad old 
man; and when he speaks to you 
looks very much as if he would 
like to bite you. He does not 
believe in anything, much, ex- 
cept fishing, at which recreation 
he is indefatigable; fishing at all 
times and all seasons when it is 
possible to fish, singing the while, 
in a coffee-mill voice, a drear 

chant, touching “those that fish 
for roach and dace.” In the even- 
ing, when he is im a decent hu- 
mour, he will volunteer an equally 
dismal stave called “The Watch. 
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man’s nervous,” and a certain 
song about a wheel-barrow, of 
whose twenty-four verses I can 
only call to mind one, running, l 
think, 
‘“‘The Mayor of Hull come in his coach, 
Come in his coach so slow — 
And what do you think the Mayor come 


for? 
Why, to borrow my wheelbarrow — oh, 


oh, oh!” 
Ad libittum. 


It is a sight to see the captain sa- 
vagely fishing in all weathers, fair 
or foul; pouring maledictions on 
all who dare to meddle with his 
tackle; gloomily cooking the fish 
he has caught, or driving dog- 
gedly along in the basket cart 
with the vicious poney — which 
brute anon attempts to bite cross- 
ing passengers, anon stands 
stock still, whercat Bumblecherry 
gets out and kicks him till he 
moves again. He abuses Dorothy 
very frequently, but as he occa- 
sionally makes her presents of 
odd hanks of floss silk he uses in 
fly-making, meat-pies, and other 
confectionary, and oncc_ at- 
tempted to kiss her in disen- 
gaging a double-barbed hook 
trom her dress, there is a report 
that he means to marry her, and 
at his decease cndow her with the 
fabulous wealth he is supposed 
to have accumulated during his 
connexion with the British 
excise. 

A frequent visitor to the Swan 
is a tall high-dried French gentle- 
man in a short cloak, decorated 
with the almost obsolete poodle 
collar. Nobody knows his name, 
so he is generally called, with 
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reference to his foreign extrac-|Tremendous is the fuss and 


He is 
but pensive 


tion, as the ‘“ Moossoo.” 
a very assiduous, 
and melancholy, fisherman, and, 
sitting on a studip with the poodle 
collar turned up over his coun- 
tenance, looks very like ‘‘Pa- 
tience on a monument.” In hot 
weather he will not disdain to 
take off his stockings, and, roll- 
ing up his trousers, fish bare- 
legged at a considerable distance 
from the bank. He is an amateur 
in the breeding and care of gentles 
and worm-bait, and generally 
carries about with him a box of 
lob-worms, which, he laments to 
Mrs. Groundbait (who speaks a 
little French), are continually 
getting loose, and walking up 
and down the stairs of his house 
‘la canne ala main” — an anec- 
dote I venture to relate with a 
view to signalling a peculiarity, 
hitherto unknown, in the natu- 
ral history of lob-worms. 

In summer weather a great 
crowd of dandy fishermen invade 
the Swan. These gay young 
brothers of the Angle — bucks 
of Cheapside and exquisites of 
the Poultry — come down on af- 


other they make about bait and 
hooks: elaborate are their pre- 
parations, bold and valorous their 
promises, but, alas, frequently 
and signally lame and unsatis- 
factory their performances. With 
all their varied armament and in- 
tricate machinery, 1 have seen 
them, many a time and oft, dis- 
tanced and defeated by a stick 
and a string, a worm at one end 
and a little Garelepsed boy at the 
other. 
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‘Tue Emperor Charles theFifth, 
being anxious to know the sen- 
timeuts of his humbler subjects 
concerning himself and his go- 
vernment, often went izncog., and 
mixed himself among them. One 
night at Brussels, his boot re- 
quiring Immediate mending, he 
was directed to a cobbler. Un- 
luckily, it happened to be Saint 
Crispin’s Day; and, instead of 
finding the cobbler inclined for 
work, he was in the height of 


ternoons and Sundays in thejnost|jollity among his acquaintances. 


astonishing fishing costume, and 
laden with the most elaborate 
fishing tackle. Wide-awake hats 
of varied hue, fishing jackets of 
curious cut, veils, 
boots, belts, pouches, winches 
like small steam-engines, so com- 
plicated are they; stacks of rods 
coils of lines, bait cans painted 
the most vivid green: such are 
the panoplies of these youths. 


The Emperor made known his 
wants, and offered him a hand- 
some gratuity.- 

“What! friend,” said the cob- 


atent fishing |bler, ‘‘do you know no better 


than to ask one of our craft to 

work on Saint Crispin’s Day? 

Were it Charles himself, I’d not 

do a stitch for him now; but if 

you ‘ll come in and drink to Saint 

Crispin, do, and welcome; we 
37 
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are as merry as the Emperor can 
be.” The Emperor accepted the 
offer; but while he was contem- 
plating their rude pleasure, in- 
stead of joining in it, the jovial 
host thus accosted him —‘‘ What! 
I suppose you are some courtier 
politician or other, by that con- 
templative phiz; but be you who 
or what you will, you are heartily 
welcome. Drink about. Here’s 
Charles the Fifth’s health!” 

‘“‘Then you love,Charles the 
Fifth?” 


SAINT CRISPIN. 


Saint Crispin, whether'in Eng- 
land or Flanders, greatly disap- 
proves of his sons working on his 
natal day. He bids them all feast 
and be merry, anf they do so — 
froin the worshipful Cordwainers’ 
Company down to the 

‘*‘cobbler who lives in a stall, 
Which serves him for parlour, and kit- 
chen, and all.” 

Saint Crispin and Saint Crispi- 
nian, the two sainted cobblers, 
were two brothers of noble birth, 
who came from Rome to Soissons 


‘Love him!” says the son of|to preach in the middle of the 


Crispin; ‘‘ay, ay, I love his long 
nose-ship well enough, but | 
should love him much _ better 
would he but tax us a little less.” 
After a time they parted; and the 
Emperor, liking the frankness of 
the cobbler, sent for him next 


day. 

When the poor fellow found 
that his unknown guest and the 
Emperor were one and the saine 
person, he was scared out of his 
wits; he feared that the “long 
nose-ship” would be the death of 
him. The Emperor, however 
allayed his fears, and promised 
to grant him any reasonable wish 
he might express. Crispin therc- 
upon requested that, im future, 
the cobblers of Flanders might 
bear for their arms a boot, with 
the Emperors’ crown upon it; and 
that in all processions the Com- 
pany of Cobblers should take 

recedence of the Company of 
sShoemakers. 

And this is how it arose that 
the cobblers of Brussels possess 
these honorary distinctions. 


third century, supporting them- 
selves by making shoes during 
the night. Brothers they are in 
faine, at any rate: for there are 
at Paris (or were, some years 
ago, but perhaps revolutions 
have overturned them) two pious 
Societies called Freres Cordon- 
niers (Brother Shoemakers); the 
one under the protection of Saint 
Crispin, and the other under 
that of Saint Crispinian; they 
live monastically, and make 
shoes to pies themselves and 
to assist the poor. Our Cord- 
wainers and these Cordonniers 
are supposed to have derived 
their names from Cordouanniers, 
workers in Cordouan, or Cordo- 
van leather. 

Saint Crispin keeps up many 
old customs among his rliowes, 
the Cordwainers of England, as 
well as among the Cordonniers 
of the Continent, while other 
ceremonies have fallen into de- 
suetude. The country  shoe- 
makers were wont to cease 
candle-light working on the first 
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Monday in March, and a holiday|turned their thoughts and ener- 


was enjoyed among them called 
“welting the block.” They as- 
sembled in the shop, procured 
drink, and the eldest hand 

oured the first glassfull on a 
punts candle into the block 
candlestick; and after this sym- 


gies into new channels. 

It is an odd thing, for which 
few persons seem to be able to 
account, that the shire of North- 
ampton, above all others in the 
three kingdoms (except the me- 
tropolitan county), is the head- 


bolic performance, the sons ofjquarters of the boot and shoe 


Crispin went through a well- 
known process of imbibition. Per- 
haps the country shoemakers 


trade. Wellingtons, Blichers 
Prince Georges, Clarences and 
Alberts, Oxoians, Cambridge, 


may still remember ee of|Cambridge ties, side-springs, 
the custom which Bloomfield|tops, spring-tops, waterproof 
used to enjoy in his shoemaking| shooting, hunting, strong boy, 
days — of waxing his customers|French dress, strong walking, 
to the seat. of Saint Crispin, pre-|/front lace, side lace, highlows, 
paratory to the serving of them/and double-channel — all are 
with a ‘‘pen’orth of strap-oil.” brought from this inland county 
The craft is rich in names/in numbers which would stagger 
which have become in greater or|‘ the oldest inhabitant.” 
lesser degree household pro-| Northampton, Wellingborough, 
pee . There was the eccentric! and Kettering, are the three prin- 
ackington who, in the title-page| cipal towns; but there are others 
of his autobiography, tells us|which pick up the smaller 
that he came to London with/crumbs. The sale-shop shoes 
five pounds-in his pocket, and/and boots are especially supplied 
rose to be a bookseller having an} from this quarter; indeed, this is 
annual sale of a hundred thou-|the distinguishing feature of the 
sand volumes: he had been a|Northamptonshire trade, for 
shoemaker in the west of Eng-|there are very few “bespoke” 
land. There was Sir Cloudesley| goods here made. And these 
Shovel, the redoubtable adinital country workers press somewhat 
‘There was Fox, the real original; heavily on those of London, 
Friend. There was Hans Sachs, | keeping down wages, and prices, 
the poet of Nuremberg, and the)and profits to a somewhat low 
friend of Luther. There were the}degree. Many a manufacture 
learned Baudouin and Jacob; has assumed a new aspect in 
Bohm. There were the radical/conscquence of those foolish 
Hardy and the astrological Par-/ “strikes” to which our workmen 
tridge; the powerful Gifford and|are rather prone; and we believe 
the gentle Bloomfield. There|that it was owing to some such 
were Savage, and many others|strike among the Loudon shoc- 
— all sons of Crispin before they! makers, in the early part of the 
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present century, that a migration 
took place to Northampton, 
where a tolerably large manufac- 
ture for an agricultural popula- 
tion had before been established. 
St. Crispin remembers 1812 as 
having been a momentous year 
in these matters. There was 
strife between masters and men 
in London; the latter, earn- 
ing more than they have ever 
earned since, assumed the mas- 
tery, and o’ermastered the mas- 
ters. Men met, masters met; 
men threatencd, masters refused ; 
work was stopped, and orders 
were suspended. Several em- 
ployers, determined not to be 
coerced into the new terms, cut. 
out their leather in London, and 
sent it to Northampton to be 
made into boots and shoes; and 
several sent their orders to be 
wholly executed in that county 
Northampton looked up; it be- 
came mighty busy; and it opened 
warehouses in London for the 
sale of Northampton work; and 
foreign merchants, finding that 
there was another English town 
which was better worth their 
notice than the metropolis, in re- 
spect to this branch of com- 
merce, forthwith sent their or- 
ders to Northampton. The result 
see Share the London masters, 
and still more the London men. 
Down to that period North- 
ampton boots and shoes were 
scarcely known in the metropolis, 
having mostly shod the denizens 
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export also. St.Crispin’s children 
in the metropolis have been sorry 
for 1812. 

Busy working is this at North- 
ampton, and its neighbour 
towns. There are master manu- 
facturers, who keep extensive 
warchouses, and give out work 
to be done by operatives who 
work at their own dwellings; the 
leather, cut to the proper sizes 
and shapes, is provided, and 
wages of so much perdozen pairs 
are paid for the making. Not that 
one man wholly makes a pair of 
boots and shoes; far otherwise. 
There is the shoe-closer, who 
works the upper leather; the 
shoe-man, who attaches the 
unders to the uppers; the boot- 
closer, and the Hoot mau: who 
do in respect to boots what the 
others do to shoes; the blocker, 
the runner, the clicker, and 
the cleaner-up. And then for 
women’s boots and shoes, there 
are the women’s-man, the binder, 
the sew-round-man, the welt- 
man, and others whose separate 
duties could hardly be described 
except in very roundabout terms. 
As these busy workers use up 
much leather, tanners and 
leather-dressers must be re- 
sorted to; and accordingly we 
meet with such in the North- 
amptonshire towns. And as the 
men must each have his kit, or 
grinders, there are the so-called 
grinders’ warehouses, whence 
awls, lapstones, pincers, nippers, 


of the midland counties; and the |hammers, hemp, flax, wax, horse- 


‘London hands made not only the |hair, tips, clout nails 
goods forZondon wear, but forlsprigs, pegs, and all 


sparables, 
the other 
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odds and ends of the workbench 
may be had. But Northampton 
would be offended if only the 
coarse rough work were attri- 
huted to it; it ean and does pro- 
duce the more polished cle- 
gancies. It may be stated that 
there is rather more approach to 
akind of factory system at North- 
ampton than in Jiondon among 
the sons of Crispin. The cheap 
sale-shop boots for Northampton 
are often undertaken by men 
who have a number of boys 
under them — younkers who 
either obtain very small wages, 
or who give their services in re- 
turn for the apprentice instruc- 
tion. So much do the workmen 
accustom themselves to chil- 
dren’s labour, that there is a sort 
of saying, ‘every child in North- 
ampton has a leather apron.” 
It must not be Sapo” that 
“French” boots necessarily come 
from the other side of the Chan- 
nel; except those sold at the 
best shops, they are of North- 
ampton origin. 

St. Crispin’s trade is very much 
divided in our principal towns. 
In London, we know that there 
are shops in which the boots and 
shoes are not ticketed, and 
others in which the temptation 
of low prices is blazoned forth; 
the former are the bespoke, and 
the latter the sale shops. But be- 
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attached to fit, shape, ton, ease 
without sloveliness; and we may 
readily believe that a good 
cutter-out is valued. And was it 
not so in the olden time? Gay, in 
his Trivia, makes the muse do 
duty in the service of well-fitting 
boots and shoes: — 


“Should the big last extend the shoe too 


wide, 

Each stone will wrench th’ unwary stcp 
aside; 

The sudden turn may stretch the swell- 
ing vein, 

Thy cracking joints unhinge, or ankle 
sprain ; 

And when too short the modish shoes 
are worn, 

You’ll judge the seasons by your shoot- 
ing corn." 

And Chaucer: 


“Of shoon and bootes new and fair, 
Look at the least thou have a pair, 
And that they fit so fetously, 

That these rude men may utterly 

Marvel, sith that they sit so plain, 
How they come on and off again.” 


The Buenos Ayres gauchos, or 
native horsemen, procure aclose- 
fitting rider’s boot in an original 
way. The rider kills a young 
colt and takes off the skin of the 
hind legs, from the fetlock up to 
the middle of the thigh. He re- 
moves the hair; and, while the 
skin is moist and flexible, he fits 
it to his own leg and foot. The 
part from the hamstring down- 
wards forms the foot of the 
boot, the rest forming the leg. 


hind the scenes we should find|In shaping the hide, so as to 
many other grades — principally | make it fit comfortably, one part 
eens to the old shoe tradc,| becomes extended, whilst another 
and of singular character. In|part is contracted. In this way 
the new work, however, we alljthe foot is entirely covered, ex- 
know how much importance is|cept the first three toes, which 
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remain with no other covering 
than Nature gave them. 

The stray sale-shop boots and 
shoes are met with mostly in 
some particular localities. There 
is an old ballad relating to Bar- 
tholomew Fair, written just 
about two centuries ago, which 
says:— 


“Then at Smithficld Bars, ‘twixt the 


ground and the stars, 

There ‘s a place they call Shoemaker's 
Row, 

Where that you may buy shoes every 


day, 
Or go barefoot all the year I trow.” 


Whether this particular Shoe- 
maker Row is still left we doubt: 
but, about Saffron Hill and 
Clerkenwell, there are many 
shops where arc sold the double- 
everlasting, much-enduring, wea- 
ther-defying, lace-up boots and 
shoes, whose soles exhibit rows 
of most formidably-headed hob- 
nails. 

One by one the relics of old- 
fashioned London are taken 
from us; but we still retain the 
genuine cobbler who stitches 
away at old shoes, and talks ra- 
dical politics with much English 
independence in his little stall 
beneath a shop-window. How 
the men manage to creep into 
these boxes is a perfect marvel. 
We know one alle workshop 
has no door whatever; he can 
only get into his establishment 
through the window, the total 
height of which is somewhat 
under three feet. Crooked he 
must get into it, crooked remain 
there, and crooked get out again; | 
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for to stand upright is an impos- 
sibility. His factory is scooped out 
of one of the old-school public- 
houses now passing away under 
the influence of plate-glass splen- 
dours. Fire-place he has none; 
so that his only caloric must be 
derived from the warmth of his 
own heart. And yet here does 
Crispin stitch away, year after 
year. 

Mr. Deulin who, a bootmaker 
himself, has shown that he knows 
something about literature as 
well as boots, tells us, in his little 
book on Shoemaking, that in 
France there are itinerant cob- 
blers who go about from place to 
place with a basket at their 
backs, square to the shoulders 
and rounded outwards. In this 
they carry their few picces of kit, 
knife, awls, &c., and a necessary 
assortment of leather for patches 
and sole and heel mending. On 
getting a job, these French 
Crispins sit down at a door step, 
and work away; then, packin 
up their traps again, they are of 
in search of other customers, 
calling out somewhat on the 
principle of our itinerant tinkers 
and chair-menders. Most of these 
men are said to come from Lor- 
raine. ‘There is another class of 
cobblers in France, partly itine- 
rant and partly stationary: some- 
times you may see, in the South 
of France, an enormous umbrella 
planted ecient in the market- 
piace a cobbler busily engaged 

eneath it, and a villager or two 
waiting while the work is in pro- 
gress — the unshod feet being 
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meanwhile innocently displayed 
to the light of day. 

The cobbler is a favourite in 
many countries, and is indeed a 
sort of privileged person. He is 
a clubbist, beyond all doubt, and 
one who gives forth his opinions 
concerning the state of the na- 
tion witha good deal of self-satis- 
faction. And even in the East, 
where clubs are not very plenti- 
ful, and where men do not much 
accustom themselves to discus- 
sions on the state of the nation, 
we find nevertheless that the 
shoe-makers, or slipper-makers, 
or cobblers, are a waggish sort 
of people; they take part in 
many a story, as the readers of 
the Arabian Nights entertain- 
ments will doubtless remember; 
if we mistake not, the cobblers 
very often assisted the princesses 
to make their escape. 

What a delicate name is that 
of “'L'ranslator,” as given Dy St. 
Crispin to some of his sons! A 
‘‘vamper” is dubious; a ‘“reno- 
vator’ will do very well; but a 
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berer is not a nice name at all: 
the man who answers to this 
name does not do nice work or 
use nice materials. If there are 
crevices and breaks in an old 
pair of shoes which he does not 
choose to fill up with leather, he 
insinuates into them a dose of 
clobber, which seems to be a 
mixture of ground cinders and 
paste; and if there be other gaps 
which clobber will not serve but 
heel-ball will, then does this 
black compound do duty instead 
of leather. But if neither clobber 
nor heel-ball will suffice; if there 
be “nothing like leather” for the 
purpose; he docs not waste pre- 
cious bits of new leather; he has 
by him a store of pieces, derived 
from the uppers and unders of 
boots and shoes which have 
passed through a process of dis- 
section, after perhaps a long 
career of service in a higher 
walk in life. A pair of Welling- 
tons, trodden under fect until 
their life is nearly pressed out 
of then, are sold at last for six- 


translator is a happy stroke of;pence or eight-pence; their day 


enius. When boots and shoes 

ave rendered all the service 
which the owners hope to draw 
out of them, they find their way 
— through paths which mark the 
curious diversities of town trade 
— to the districts above-named, 
and others of similar character, 
where the translators take them 


is so far gone that they cannot 
even be translated; but they are 
still useful to cut up, and to 
supply small pieces which may 
be destined to run a yet further 
career. 

While the old shoes and boots 
are being cobbled and clobber- 
ed, the makers of new goods are 


in hand. Alas! a hero is not alstriving to introduce new and 
hero to his valet; nor is a trans-| useful forms and materials in the 
lator a translator among his bre-/ manufacture. One man sews his 
thren of the shoe-craft: he is} boots with wire-thread instead of 
only a “clobberer.” Now aclob-|hempen-thread; another directs 
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our attention to his revolving cir- 
cular heels, which may be turned 
round when worn down on one 
side; athird points to his excel- 
lent iron-rim heel, filled with 
gutta-percha; a fourth seeks im- 
permeability to wet. by the inser- 
tion of a gutta-percha sole be- 
tween the inner and the outer 
soles; a fifth, learned in the 
elasticity of India-rubber, inserts 
elastic side-pieces to his shoes. 
In the warlike days, the late Sir 
M. I. Brunel made army shoes by 
machinery, fastened with nails 
instead of by sewing; it was in- 
genious, like his block machine- 
3 but, somehow or other, it 
ied. 


St. Crispin has had something 
to do with the Government, and 
has found out (what has been dis- 
covered by many others) that 
Government officials move very 
slowly in Government affairs. A 
“Blue Book,” of recent date, 
narrates how that a certain shoc- 
maker, at Edinburgh, patented 
in 1838 a boot or halfboot, which 
had an clastic “waist,” the waist. 
being that portion of the bottom 
of the boot situated between the 
tread and the heel; it was made 
of an elastic material, that it 
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of the men, disavowed all con- 
trol, but promised to recommend 
the shoes to the colonels, if the 
invention turned out well. The 
Adjutant-Gencral wrote to the 
reneral officer commanding in 
Scotland with no result. A fire 
of letters followed from the Ad- 
jutant-General to the Colonel of 
the Grenadicr Guards, from the 
Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, 
back again, to the Adjutant- 
General, which lasted up to 1843, 
when the Adjutant-General de- 
clared that he could do nothing 
further in the matter. The pa- 
tentee then wrote to the ae 
and a correspondence ensued 
backward and forward, between 
exactly the same parties, until 
1847. The inventor then wrote 
to the Secretary-at- War, who 
wrote to the Adjutant-General, 
who wrote to the duke, who wrote 
to the Clothing Board, who wrote 
back to the Secretary-at- War, 
who wrote back to the patentee, 
communicating no satisfactory 
result. The matter finished near- 
ly where it began Of the merits 
or demerits of the boot we do not 
presume to judge; we only point 
to the fact, that certain officers 
of Government take fourteen 


might better accommodate itself) years to decide how they like a 
to the movements of the foot.) pair of boots. 


The patentce thought these boots 
well suited for our infantry sol- 
diers; and the fourteen years’ 
correspondence which ensued is 
quite a curiosity. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, knowing that 
the colonels of regiments 
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Tris is the way Jack Plover 


ave ajlives when he is at home; but 


_ pecuniary interest in the clothing! first of all I must tell you that 
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Jack’s home is the wide wide 
world, and that when he stays in 
London or in Brighton, or goes 
shooting or yachting, he con- 
siders himself merely on a visit. 
He has now been what any one 
else would have called settled in 
town, for the last ten years, but 
still he looks upon it mercly as 
a tent pitched for the night, and 
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of life by retiring to his couch at 
two o'clock inthe morning. Mr. 
Plover is (theoretically) of a 
very Active, enterprising dispo- 
sition, and considers idleness a 
crime; he would send all va- 
grants to the treadmill, and pities 
voor devils of country clergymen 

ecause they have so little to do. 
His easy life has handled his out- 


conveying no idea to his mind of| ward man so tenderly, that if it 


stability or even repose. How- 
ever, all the rest of us think 
London his headquarters for life, 
and therefore | will tell you how 
he lives in that gay metropolis. 


weren't for the gradually in- 
creasing darkness of the hair- 
dye, you wouldn't think he had 
grown a day older for the last 
ten years. His hair was at one 


He has beautiful lodgings over|time a glossy brown; it has past 
an artificial flower-maker’s in, through the intermediate shades 
Jermyn Street, belongs to the| of dark auburn, coal-black, ink- 
Acropolis Club, and sports a|black, and is now finally scttled 
swish-tailed poney, with very/|into the darkest, deepest, beauti- 
high action and immensely long|fullest blue. His whiskers, how- 
teeth, in a livery stable in the/ever, don’t share in the increa- 
St. James’s mews. He pursues/sing nigritude of his hair, so he 
his literary studies in bed, and/cuts them rigorously off; having 
Sauce) reads a novel before) been occasionally laughed at for 
reakfast; but this is not so|the mixed colours which adorned 
reat a feat as it appears, forhe|his cheeks — the roots bein 
oes not breakfast till one orj|very white and the tips very dar 
two o'clock. He then sallies into|— like pine-trees on the snowy 
the street, skims through a page| Appenine. This care of his per- 
or two of the Times at the Acro-jsonal appearance arises from a 
polis, takes three or four turns|desire to please the world in 
and down from the Duke of} general, and has no reference to 
York’s pillar to the Regent] any one in particular. He hasn't 
Street Circus, dives for half an|had a flirtation for twenty years, 
hour into the back parlour of a/and has now forgotten all about 
cigar-shop, mounts his charger|it; which is odd, considerin 
and goes on duty in Hyde Park, /|that it cost him several erousand 
sits down to dinner at a little;pounds for breach of promise. 
past seven, sips a ne of port,; The lady was inconsolable and 
climbs up into the billiard room|married an Irish major three 
at ten, plays till twelve, sups till| months after the trial. The name 
one, and commences the round | of the Irish major he industrious- 
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ly forgot; the name of the lady 
even was beginning to glimmer in 
a feeble indistinctness of some- 
thing between Juliet and Maria; 
her surname he had either alto- 
gether banished with other “tri- 
vial, fond records,” or at least 
had locked it away in some se- 
cret drawer of his mind into 
which he very seldom looked. 
Jack, like some philanthropists 
of my acquaintance — who ex- 
press unbounded interest in the 
appiness of the human family at 
large, and do no good to any 
inember of it in particular — had 
a profound veneration for the 
fair sex in the abstract, but 
hated all women in their indivi- 
dual capacity with a vehemence 
which was only equalled by his 
indignation at a tough becfsteak 
or a bottle of corked wine. Yet 
he was polite. No Frenchman of 
Louis Quatorze’s reign ever so 
thrilled at a female presence. 
H.s checks flushed when a lady 
spoke to him, even when she 
only asked him if he would have 
a helping of fish. His voice fal- 
tered as he answered. In fact, 
he was incoirigibly shy, and was 
nowhere happy or at his ease ex- 
cept in the Acropolis or in his 
apartments at Jermyn Street. 
Has anybody forgotten the 
raininess of last winter? How 
the clouds were in a perpetual 
state of distillation, and the 
streets in a perpetual stream? 
Walking was impossible, riding 
in the Park was a service of great 
danger to man and horse. Lon- 
don, in fact, became intolerable, 
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and Jack determined to go into 
the country for change of scene. 

There is the prettiest little 
place that ever was seen on the 
coast of Dorset, and out of com- 
pliment to its character we will 
call it Blissford. It can scarce- 
ly be called a village, for the 
houses are all villas, each with 
a nice little coach-house, as if 
for the express purpose of show- 
ing how execllently Humility 
contents itself with a low-hung 
phacton, undersize, and there- 
fore duty-free. These villas are 
ranged in a long straight line 
under a protecting height, and 
have a fine and extensive view of 
the great ocean in front. Be- 
tween them, however, and the 
shore is a rich low level of grassy 
ficld, and in the middle of the 
space — shaded by trees and 
enriched all round with shrubs 
of every hue and perfume — lies 
a small lake, famous for the 
decp blue of its water, and the 
romantic seclusion of its winding 
banks. No wonder Blissford be- 
came popular, especially with 
mammas who are rich in grown- 
up daughters. 

Never a year passed without a 
marriage or two in the little old 
church, about a mile from the 
shore. And how was it possible 
to be otherwise? The visitors — 
for several of the villas did not 
disdain to hang a hospitable 
board over their garden walls, 
announcing their willingness to 
accommodate families, or even 
single lodgers — were thrown 
very much together. The clergy- 
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man was very popular. There 
were charming pathways, and 
shady nut groves, and whole 
days and weeks of idleness on 
the yellow sand. So you may say 
it was impossible for any two 
young people to remain un- 
attached for more than a few 
days. Itis remarkable, too, that 
the spire of the little old church 
was conspicuous from every 
point of view. In the midst of 
a conversation in almost any por- 
tion of the country, on lifting up 
their eyes the young people were 
sure to see the gilded weather- 
cock glistening in the sun, and 
saying, or in fancy’s ear seeming 
to say, ‘‘Herel am. Banns pro- 
claimed on the shortest notice — 
or licensed marriages punctually 
performed,” ‘The invitation thus 
ostentatiously given, it was im- 
possible to resist — and Bliss- 
ford could boast of one happy 
couple more. 

To this balmy spot Jack Plover 
— on the recommendation of a 
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Plover looked out of the window 
of Essex villa on the morning 
after his arrival, he saw nothing 
between him and the sea but a 
great floating expanse of white 
chalk, relieved by some uprooted 
hedgerows, and a low, sullen, 
creeping inundation caused by 
the gradual but sure rising of the 
lake, which converted the whole 
district into a true representation 
of that early stage of the world’s 
history, when the carth was in- 
habited only by the mastodon 
and the ichthyosauri. ‘The sight 
of a crocodile would not have 
astonished the observer. In fact. 
it would have delighted him, for 
Jack was of a social disposition, 
and would have Jooked on a visit 
from a hippopotamus as a vast 
improvement on the utter soli- 
tude to which he saw he was con- 
demmed. ‘Is there no one else 
in the whole parish of Blissford ?” 
he sighed, for his spirits were 
rapidly evaporating. ‘‘ Have the 
inhabitants of all these villas 


friend whose remembrance of|been washed out of them, lke a 


Blissford was now endeared by 
the possession of awife and seven 
children — Jack betook hinself. 
The rain which had been adcluge 
in London was a water-spouthere. 
Day and night tubs were perpe- 
tually discharged uponthe chalky 
roads. ‘lhe lake swelled over its 
banks, and spread over all the 
helds. Garden walls were under- 
mined, and lay in ruins on the 
tops of cucumber frames; grassy 
banks were prostrated, and 
formed avalanches of mud over 
all the footpaths. So when Mr. 


cargo of oranges out ofa stranded 
ship? But if they were as full 
as Noah’s ark, how could the 

establish a Communication with 
each other? An ordinary um- 
brella would be converted into 
sponge before you got to the 
nearest neighbour; boats also 
are impossible, for the excessive 
porousness of the soil sucks in 
every drop that falls, leaving the 
surface in a clinging, halt-dry 
condition, so that you have the 
appearance, after a turn or two 
on the garden-walk, of having 
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whitewashed your boots. But 
une is better than this. I 
will make a tour of inspection in 
front of the villas. Somebody 
perhaps willknowme. If not, I 
will make up to the first pleasant- 
looking fellow I see. I will have 
him to dinner. Rainy weather is 
delightful for mild Havannahs.” 

With these active resolutions 
he put on his boots, buttoned his 
great-coat, grasped his umbrella, 
and was on the point of leaving 
the house. But Kee was near at 
hand, and sunshine —in a mcta- 
phorical sense of the word — 
once more penctrated into Jack's 
room. He thought he heard in 
the garden, which abutted on 
the road, the sound of some one 
approaching; he went to the 
window, and looking down, saw 
the flattened top of a saturated 
umbrella at the front door. He 
heard « bell — he heard the door 
opened — a voice asking if ‘‘the 
gentleman” was at home; hethen 
heard a dripping as if from a leak 
in the roof, but it only proceeded 
from the visitor's hat, on the oil- 
cloth in the passage; the parlour 
door was opened, and aman ina 
state of sloppy humidity put his 
head a very short way into the 
apartment, and smiled a ghastly 
smile, while his body was con- 
cealed by the door. 

‘“‘Come in,” said Jack, in a 
cheery voice, ‘ pray don’t stand 
on ceremony. 1 am delighted to 
gee you.” 

“I am only afraid,” said the 
face, ‘of spoiling the greens.” 
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the greens,” said Jack, ‘that’s 
more the cook’s busincss than 
ours. Are you the market gar- 
dener?” 

“The carpet, Sir, I mean,” 
said the head once more. “The 
greys stand it very well, but lime 
and water is fatal to the green 
patterns. My shoes would burn 
them up like vitriol.” Jacklooked 
at the carpet: it was in squares of 
grey and green. 

“Can't you jump always on 
one of the greys?” said Jack. 
‘‘Come in, and tell me the news 
of the place.” 

‘‘Sad news, I fear, Sir,” said 
the man, now emerging into the 
room and adroitly planting his 
footsteps always on the lhght- 
coloured squares. ‘The Supe- 
riors can’t take in any more, and 
what the Inferiors may do makes 
me tremble to contemplate.” 

“Sit down, my good friend,” 
said Jack, enchanted to find an 
opportunity for his argumentative 
powers. ‘There's nothing I like 
so much as a little pelitical dis- 
cussion. After alb, arn’t both in 
their right places? — the Supe- 
riors above, the Inferiors be- 
low?” . 

“] can't sit down, Sir,” said 
the visitor. “I should leave my 
mark on the green morocco bot- 
toms, aud ruin them for life, 
having had the misfortune to 
have a backward tumble on my 
way down here. But, with regard 
to Superiors and Inferiors being 
in their right places, they may 
be at this moment — let us hope 


‘Never mind the spoiling ofithey are — but if this job con- 
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tinues, the Infagors will de- 
cidedly swallow t# up.” 

“T allow no man, in my pre- 
sence,” replied Jack in a stately 
manner, “to join in the ridiculous 
cry against the people. What 
you allude to, Sir, 1s the very 
stratum on which the whole of 
our fabric rests.” 

“Exactly, Sir,” said the man. 
“Mud.” 

“]T confess, Sir,” said Jack, a 
little nettled at the man’s tone 
and manner, ‘‘that occasionally 
the masses may be a little uneasy 
under the burdens they are sub- 
jected to, but sec how many hun- 
dred years they have stood the 
test of all that could be laid on 
them! how they have gone on, 
consolidating their power 
strengthening their order — and 
giving a broad, firm and capa- 
cious platform, on which the 
Superiors, as you call them, 
must rely, as their only ground 
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weight — where will all our 
houses go? And the Boroo’s 
greenhouse? And Mr. Muffle- 
ton’s imitation tower? And the 
flag-staff in every garden?” 

“Oh!” said Jack, after a pause. 
“T thought you meant something 
else. Sit down; here ’s a wicker- 
bottomed chair — now tell me 
what you are afraid of and who 
you are.” 

“fam afraid of the Boroo, Sir, 
and am by profession an archi- 
tect. I was pleased with the 
beauty of bBlissford many years 
ago; bought alot of land; laid it 
out in building sites; and did 
very well. Some of the houses 
I sold; the ground-rent was se- 
cure; others I let on long leases; 
and the Boroo, six years ago, 
took this villa, and now she will 
ruin us all.” 

“Who the deuce is the Boroo? 
and what is she doing?” 

“She is a geologist, Sir, and 


of safety, their only hope of|declines to pay any rent till I dry 


support.” Jack looked round in 
the vain expectation of a round 
of ‘Hear! hear!” which would 
have saluted this burst of elo- 
areue in the smoking-room of 
the Acropolis. None came; but 
the man with the dripping gar- 
ments replied, 

“Precisely what I say, Sir; 
and now the rain, if it lasts a 
week longer, will infallibly turn 
the whole of the Inferiors into 
pap, and then, Sir, where will 
the Superiors be? This is a chalk 
formation — the lower beds are 
all clay — clay and water make 
mud — mud can’t stand any 


her foundation. Lcouldn’t, Sir; 
the pond is not fifty yards from 
the house; and now she is re- 
solved to dry her foundations 
herself.” 

‘And a very sensible thing to 
do,” said Jack. “But what puts 
you in such a fright?” 

“The lake, pou perceive, Sir, 
is a little swelled just now, the 
waters are coming in this dirce- 
tion. I don’t deny it, but the 
Boroo will take no advice. She 
has set a number of men to find a 
chink in the ground between the 
pond and this. If they find a 
chink, they will turn the whole 
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water of the lake into it. Where 
willitaill go, Sir? Tearing and 


tumbling among the great boul- 
ders of chalk, creeping and 
crawling among the twists and 


sinuosities of the lower forma- 
tion, finally, Sir, it will reach 
the slippery clay, convert it all 
into porridge, and down, down, 
through chalk and marl and stone 
we shall all go sinking, sinking, 
till at last we get absorbed in the 
black, pulpy, greasy mud, which 
in this place is two or three hun- 
dred feet thick.” 

The man’s face became pale 
with agitation, and the unusual 
tremor of every limb per een 
increased the dripping, whic 
now ran in little runlets all over 
the carpet beneath his chair. 

“And the Boroo?” said Jack 
participating in the man’s alarin. 
“Who is she? Where does she 
live?” 

‘Here, in this very house, Sir. 
She lives in the upper story and 
pretends to be only a lodger, but 
she’s the landlady, and a very 
sharp one you'll find her; though 
she pretends to be so far above 
letting out apartments for single 
gentlemen.” 

‘‘ Her name is odd.” 

“ Wer naine is Mrs. O’Brien, but 
she says she had a husband who 
was descended from several kings 
long ago, and so she takes 
the name of Brian Boroo. She 
threatens personal violence if I 
ever speak to her again, for she’s 
tired of hearing my demands for 
rent. She'll be civiller perhaps 
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you could masmge to get her to 
withdraw the aen and leave the 
water alone, it would be the sa- 
ving of us all, Sir.” 

“Well,” said Jack, as usual 
letting his good-nature get the 
better of his discretion, ‘I am 
not afraid to face the Boroo, 
especially as I shall start for 
Ryme Legis at once and get out 
of the way before any catastrophe 
occurs.” 

He looked out of the window 
as he spoke. ‘There was the rain, 
pouring away as if it had only 
fresh begun, and there were the 
waters of the pond creeping on- 
ward, onward, as if determined 
to take possession of the land. 

“We'll go and see the men at 
work,” he said; ‘if they discover 
a chink and let the deluge into it, 
we can manage to escape before 
they have sapped the foundation, 
and we can leave the Boroo to 
her fate.” 

“But I’m the ground land- 
lord,” replied the man, with a 
rueful visage, ‘‘and where will 
be the security for my rents?” 

Jack rang the bell and ordered 
the maidto havea glass of brandy 
and water ready for him in half 
an hour, as he felt sure he should 
ee refreshment after his wet 
walk. He also left a message that 
he wished for the honour of an 
interview with the Boroo on his 
return, and sent up his card. 

The perturbed visitor got up 
to accompany him, and made. a 
mist as he walked across the floor 
that dimmed thedittle mirror over 


ta stranger than to me, and if|the mantel-piece to such an ex- 
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tent that Jack had to wipe it with 
one of the chair-covers before he 
could arrange his curls in the 
glass. 


Arrived at the side of the lake 
they found they were just in time 
to witness the ecosecy of alarge 
chink about ten feet below the 
surface, opening amidst a mass 
of broken marl, with here and 
there a Jarge rock presenting its 
fractured angles, and altogether 
a very dismal-looking hole, as 
can well be conceived. 

“All’s up!” said the wretched 
proprictor, wringing his hands. 
‘* Down we all go. All the water 
in the lake will be guided into 
that abyss; it will branch east- 
ward and westward, and will 
change its course and get down 
among the clay and there it will 
soak and saturate and dig and 
burrow out and softenand loosen 
and melt and jumbleall together, 
like a bowl of whipt ercam, and 
all from the fearful obstinacy of 
one detestable woman. J wish 
Irish Kings had never been in- 
vented.” 

“Then it’s too late now to do 
any good?” mae Jack. ‘J 
may save myself the trouble, per- 
haps the danger of speaking to 
the Boroo. I’m off to Jermyn 
Strect this very day.” 

“There ’s no coach, no "bus, 
no gig,” said the man with a kind 
of malicious satisfaction at the 
detention of the lukewarm advo- 
cate, ‘see the Boroo, Sir; bid 
her stop these men. I'l] wait and 
see the water admitted to the 
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chink and bring you word of 
what occurs.” 

Matters now began to look se- 
rious. Mr. Plover had not been 
eologically brought up, but he 
vegan to perceive that if founda- 
tions are undermined houses must 
fall down; and, regardless of 
mud and rain, he hurried back 
to Essex Villa, determined to 
make one more effort for life be- 
fore be betook himsclf to Ryme 
Legis — the nearest station — 
on foot. The agitation of his 
feelings, the perpetuity of the 
rain, the stiffness of the clay, 
the heaviness of his great-coat, 
and the rapidity of his pace were 
too much for him. He sank on 
the sofa on reaching his apart- 
ment, and has ever since main- 
tained that he fell into a deli- 
quium or swoon. When he once 
more opened his eyes he found a 
little table wheeled close to his 
side, and on it the object of 
his extreme desire — a glass of 
brandy and water — within reach 
of hishand. He heard the rustle 
of a silk gown as if in retreat 
from the apartment, but ere he 
could turn his eyes towards the 
door the wearer of it had dis- 
appeared. Could it be the Boroo ? 

His anxiety on this point was 
soon at anend. A tap came to 
the door. Enter a lady on the 
wrong side of forty, thin as a 
lath, with projecting nose and 
chin, and drops a courtesy so 
long and so low that it had evi- 
dently done duty many a time in 
a menuet delacour. Jack started 
up. This couldn’t be the dread- 
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ful individual he had trembled to 
encounter. She was evidently a 
‘Cwoman of mind;” there was a 
soft romance in her expression; 
Jack could have believed her the 
Tenth Muse or Corinne. 

‘‘May I ask, Madam, whom | 
have the honour of addressing?” 

She replied with a strong lrish 
accent and smile: “‘ You address 
the sister-in-law of the Boroo. 
She bids me say that recollec- 
tion’s font is opened and the 
tears flow quickly forth.” 

“T don’t know anything about 
fonts,” said Jack, who did not 
understand metaphors, ‘but 
there ’s a deuce of a hole opened 
near the pond, and.a poor little 
man has been with me to say we 
shall all be swamped in a few 
hours. The Inferiors — whoever 
they may be — won't stand it at 
any price, and will be off and 
leave us in the lurch to a cer- 
tainty. So it’s my opinion we 
had better walk our chalks at 
once.” 

“That person is never silent on 
the subject of his chalks,” re- 
plied the lady with a scornful 
toss of her head, “‘and the Boroo 
thinks she has a right to protect 
her property from inundation by 
every means in her power. She 
bids you remember the vale in 
whose bosom the sweet waters 
meet.” 

“TY am by no means likely to 
forget it,” said Jack; “but 1 
think it’s a little hard on the 
poor man to send a flood of water 
under the foundations of his 
houses. I should like to sce the 
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Boroo for a minute or two her- 
self. It’s getting dark very fast, 
and I may require to be off while 
I can see my way.” 

“You secured the rooms for a 
week, I think — but that is an 
affair with the landlady. You 
would like to see the Boroo? — 
may IL say so? I think she will 
accede to your prayer. She will 
venture into the haunted atmo- 
sphere, ‘where memory weaves 
her magic spell.’” 

“I’m not afraid of haunted 
houses,” said Jack; ‘a landslip 
is a far uglier visitation than a 
ghost.” 

‘She will sce you then,” said 
the ambasadress; “for the heart 
that has truly loved never for- 
gets.” 

“Doesn't it?” said Jack, as she 
elided out and closed the door 
behind her. “Ifthe Boroo hasn't 
more common sense than her 
sister, there’s no chance of get- 
ting her to change her mind.” In 
preparation for the worst that 
might happen, he brought his 
small carpet bag out of cht bed- 
room, and continued in his great- 
coat and boots. 

The shades of night came on 
apace. The rain continued to 
fall; the fire unfortunately had 
gone out, and darkness was over 
allthe room. Suddenly, without 
hearing any sound of entrance, 
he felt there was a presence at 
his side. An indefinable sensa- 
tion crept all over him. He 
heard a low but quick breathing, 
as if his visitor were either in a 
state of great mental anxiety, 


’ 
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or was slightly touched in the/kindness that bound me _ to 


wind. 
‘¢Who’s there?” he said. 

‘“T am here,’ answered a 
whisper close at his shoulder. 
“You wished to see me, and 
came.” 

“How can I see you without a 
candle?” said Jack, not sure, in 
spite of his boasted insensibility 
to ghosts, what might be the na- 
ture of his visitant. ‘Are you 
the Boroo in person? or the old 
poetess come back again?” 

‘““T am the Boroo, once better 
known — still [hope remembered 
— by another name. And am I 
then forgot — forgot? It broke 
the heart of Ellen!” 

“You don’t say so! But 1’ 
tell you what; you'll break the 
heart of that little old landlord 
of yours, if you go opening 
caverns under his very floors. 
Hark! isn’t there 
water under this room?” 

“Was it to talk of things like 
that you adjured me to grant an 
interview? It was not thus in the 
days of old when the minstrel 
struck his lyre!” 

“Tt ¢s the rushing of that de- 
testable pond down among the 
Inferiors. I must be off.” 

Ahand waslaid onhis shoulder. 
He thought it was in arrest of his 
departure without settling for his 
rooms. ‘‘] ‘ll send you the week’s 
rent,” he said, “‘when I get 
safely to Ryme Legis; but in the 
meantime bolt’s the word.” 

* John,” said the visitor; “ will 


you break off the last link of,ed his carpet bag, 


thee‘ 


a sound of 








oO. 
There was something in the 


voice that put Mr. Plover into a 
cold perspiration. Yet there was 


]/no harshness in the tone, and the 


hand continued pressed upon his 
shoulder in an amicable manner. 

‘Really, Ma’am,” he began; 
“there’s something so strange 
inthis. I'll tell youwhat —I ‘ll 
call again to-morrow, but at this 
moment, I feel, we're all on the 
brink of death.” 

“Sir! Sir!” cried a voice from 
the front garden. “Escape while 
you can! There's a crack in the 
main wall — the house is settling 
down — it will never stop till it 
touches the blue elay.” 

“Dye hear that?” said Mr. 
Plover, casting the hand from 
his shoulder. ‘For my sake let 
us get out before we are buried!” 

““Intombed within a living 
grave I'd live or die with thee!” 
said the lady, laying hold once 
more of Mr. Plover, and detaining 
him by foree. ‘You would not 
leave me to perish? Save me, 
oh, save me! All will be for- 
gotten — the vows you swore and 
broke — the presents you gave 
and reclaimed — the meanness 
of that vulgar, cold-hearted jury 


—all, all, will be forgiven, and 


shall I leave thee? never — no!” 
“The chimney-pots are coming 


off!” ecricd the voice in the gar- 
den. “The Boroo’s bedroom win- 
dow is bulging out a yard — run, 
run!” 


Jack took the advice, shoulder- 
flung open 
4 4 
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the door, broke away from his 
detainer, and gained the garden 
in a moment. The unfortunate 
landlord met him at the porch. 

‘It’s all right,” he said in a 
whisper; “the house is quite safe, 
but J think I shall frighten away 
a bad tenant. I will get the Boroo 
to give up possession before day- 
light.” 

“She keeps a mighty tight 
hold,” said dace. ‘‘of whatever 
she lays her hand on. I know 
her of old. Only to think,” he 
muttered, as he pursued his way 
to Ryme Legis, ‘that Juliana 
Summerset should try to make it 
up again — as if iL were fool 
enough to be caught twice!” Just 
when he had reached the front 

ate he heard a window violently 
thrown open, and a voice shout- 
ing “Rise up, rise up, Zarifa, 
and lay your golden cushion 
down, and gaze on false Adelle!” 

Half running, half walking, 
dripping with water, trembling 
with fear, and in momentary ex- 
pectation of being overtaken by 
the Boroo and the Tenth Muse 
he slipt and slopt and tumbled 
and stumbled, all along the 
saturated Blissford, and reached 
the railway station just in time 
for the up-train at one o’clock in 
the morning. It is thought Mr. 
Plover will not be in a hurry 
again to leave the protection of 
Jermyn Strect and the Acropolis 
Club. 
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LOST AND FOUND IN THE 
GOLD FIELDS. 


News from the Diggings, at 
least that kind of news that comes 
in letters, is so perfectly con- 
tradictory that individuals with 
minds as blank as sheets of white 
paper on the subject of Australia 
are perfectly bewildered. And 
no wonder. Captain Marlinspike, 
who has been at sea for thirty- 
tive years — or, atleast, thirty 
at sea, and barely five on shore, 
married twelve years — having 
established himself in Melbourne 
(in consequence of the departure 
of his officers and men for the 
Diggings and condemnation of 
his barque, the Lively Leaker), 
where he is driving a famous 
business as ships’ husband and 
reneral agent, writes home for 
iis wife and six children in rap- 
tures. He is making money, eat- 
ing fresh meat every day, and 
does not think cabbages dear at 
eighteen shillings adozen. Bill 
Picker, who saved money as a 
sub-contractor in the Crashington 
Railway and went out with his 
‘old woman” and his “lot o’ 
kids” in charge of a Gold Mining 
Company's Establishment that 
broke up the day of his landing, 
has been up to Forest Creek with 
two old mates whom he met. ac- 
cidentally in William’s Town. 
They have netted a clear nine 
hundred pounds each in seven 
months, and he sends home a 
description to his mother in Lin- 
colnshire that sets the whole 


parish, including the parson, in a 
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ferment. The same satisfactory 
sensations are produced by the 
inissives of the miners from Pen- 
tofroy, near Penzance, who have 
found their way from Chili to 
Port Philip ; even Lombard Street 
und Quality Court, the bankers’ 
and the lawyers’ clerks, have had 
evidence of good fortune under 
sign and seal, of fellows who 
were thought no great shakes in 
their respective capacities at 
home. On the other hand, Mr. 
Softly, who held a remarkably 
confidential and pleasant situa- 
tion as cashier to the great house 
of Blouse and Broadbrim, and 
who -used to live at Islington — 
where his musical wife gave plea- 
sant parties and he was thought 
rather a neat hand at a speech 
after supper — having been 
smitten with a wild notion, com- 
pounded of a villa at Richmond 
and a mine of gold in his back 
garden, to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Geelong after a 
fortnight’s alae gives a 
most lamentable and strictly true 
account of his present position. 
He and Mrs. 8. are paying four 
guineas a week for a hut little 
better than a pig-sty. He has 
not been able to find out any 
suitable occupation. He has lost 
a Wellington boot in the mud on 
each of the two occasions that 
he has been down to look after 
his baggage. ‘The quartern loaf 
costs two shillings and sixpence; 
and, the night before writing, a 
party of gold diggers on the 
spree insisted on treating him, 
poured first a bottle of 


ham-| 
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agne down his throat, and then, 
, mistake, a bottle of blacking. 
he letter of little Dick Rafleigh, 
who ran away from school, is not 
more encouraging, although he 
writes in the highest spirits, ha- 
ving succeeded, in consequence 
of the death of his master, to a 
half share in a dray which, with 
a partner, he drives to and from 
the Diggings. Dick describes 
the state of socicty as ‘‘most 
jolly — something like a fair and 
au election at the same time.” 
The more we read, the more we 
grow confounded. One husband 
sends money for his wife, his 
father, his stepmother, and all his 
brothers and sisters. Another 
writes his better half that he is 
starving, so she must not think 
of coming to this dreadful place. 
As arclief, we turn from manu- 
scripts to newspapers, pass by 
leaders and communications from 
oux own correspondent, do not 
linger on the Police Courts, 
scarce look at the debates of the 
Colonial Parliament, but dive 
into the advertisements, certain 
there to learn how the people 
live, how they pass their time 
in work and amusement. Our 
attention is first attracted by a 
cross-head, such as has never 
yet, we think, startled the readers 
of the double supplements of the 
Times. 
T°? BURGLARS. — We shall feel obliged 
to the artists who favoured us with a 
professional visit last night to our stores 
in Flinder’s Lane, and abstracted some 
cash and a timepiece from our safe, if 


they would be so good as to return us the 
key of the said safe, which can be of no 
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use to them. For their information, we 
further beg to state that, in future, we 
aball leave no negutiable valuables on the 
premises; in this instance, we thank them 
for having eft our books and papers, 
although in some disorder, uninjured. 
Signed, Hit ap and GRICE. 


In England advertisements for 
heirs of ‘Thompson and Smith, 
or for a young lady, or wife, or 
husband, earnestly implored to 
return, are comparatively rare; 
but, in the Port Philip papers, 
which do not pay advertisement 
duty, whole columns are devoted 
to missing friends. For instance, 


LLEN O'GRADY,A FREE EMIGRANT, 
per Rob Roy, which sailed from Ply- 
mouth on the 15th of February, and whose 
mother’s name is O'Malley, and who for- 
merly lived at Eden Quay, Dublin, is 
hereby requested to leave her address 
at the Office of this paper for Mra. 
O'Malley. 


IF THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE OF 

Sarah Migge, she will hear of her bro- 
ther Thomas by applying to Mr. Lazarus, 
Flinder's Street West. 


MES: STREAKY IS INFORMED THAT 

a letter from her husband is lying 
for her at two hundred and twenty-two, 
Elizabeth Street. 


Irish advertisements all seem 
to have a curious character of 
their own. 

AMES, OR TIMOTHY BANAHNAN, 

who arrived about two years ago, is 
requested to communicate with Martha 


Banahan, mother of the former, now in 
the service of C. K., Esq. 


[TF MRS. SUTHER AND HER DAUGH- 
ter will call at thirty-one, Stephen 
Street, she will hear of her husband. 


It is not specified whether it 
is to be the mother’s or the 
daughter’s husband who will be 
heard of. 
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THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE OF 

my husband, Andrew Cullum, he will 

be pleased to communicate, and let her 
know where he can be found. 


The following is both obscure 
and colloquial. 


ISSING FRIENDS. BENDIGO 
41 CREEK, October 4th, 1862. — To 
the lust advertisement in the paper of the 
25th of September, I, George Wilsor, 
again publish the same, as the 25th paper 
did not come to the Diggings, that if 
Mrs. Wilsor and son George wish to find 
their husband and father they will apply 
to Cook and Mark's store, opposite the 
Argus Oftice, Bendigo Creek — or, if any 
person see her and son safe to the said 
store, shall receive the sum of five 
pounds, beside other expenses. 


ILLIAM ROUSSELL IS REQUEST- 

ed to come to Melbourne as soon 

as possible to see his sister, now lying 
under severe illness. 


RRIVALS. — In the Argus of yester- 

day twenty-three vessels are reported 
to have arrived from England with two 
thousand, nine hundred and two souls. 
A strong fact for the Uouseless Com- 
mittee ! 


ae 


Innumerable advertisements 
proclaim the wish of new-comers 
to find old friends; for, from the 
scarcity of house-room in South 
Australia, a distinct address is 
avery difficult thing to possess. 
All that is known of many of the 
older emigrants is, that they are 
supposed to be somewhere in the 
Colony. 

Even before looking for friends, 
peone want to cat; they must 

e startled by seeing in a public 
announcement that the four 
pound loaf has been raised to two 
shillings and sixpence! Com- 
positors will not mind this so 
much, as the same pa er offers 
employment at two shillings and 
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sixpence for composing and 
arranging every thousand metal 
types; about four times the 
ey aid in England. The 
ists of servants and labourers 
wanted occupy columns, headed 
with capitals and notes of 
exclamation, thus: BAKERS! 
BAKERS!! WANTED JOUR- 
NEYMEN BAKERS!!! LIBE- 
RAL WAGES!!!! Carpenters 
and bricklayers seem much in 
demand. ‘The chief peculiarity 
of the advertisements for domes- 
tie servants is, that married 
couples are preferred, and also 
married men as carters or mm 
situations of trust. ‘This is a 
change for the better; before the 
gold diggings single men werc 
in demand. There scems a great 
eall for cooks, both male and 
female; a dozen are inquired 
for, in one paper. flere is one 
advertisement. 


WASTED A GOOD PLAIN COOK, 

wages forty pounds; also a kitchen- 
maid, wages twenty-five pounds. Alsoa 
chambermaid, and a young man to make 
himself useful. A married couple as cook 
and waiter would suit. 


A Serious Lady advertises for 
‘“‘a few quiet gentlemen.” Hotels 
are numerous in the town, and on 
the road to the Diggings. 


ARTIES TRAVELLING TO THE 

Diggings will find great cheer and 
beds for themsclves, dry stabling and 
excellent fodder for their horses, at 
Aberdeen’s Accommodation House on the 
main road. 


There can be no difficulty in 
finding doctors, as it is the cus- 
tom for new arrivals to advertise 
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full particulars of their birth, 
parentage, and education. The 
majority are Scotch and Irish, 
some intensely national. We note 
Dr. Pashaw, of Edinburgh, 


‘“TJe begs to intimate that he has pitched 
his tent at Moonlight Flat, Furest Creck. 
Dr. P. has been engaged in extensive 
practice for twenty-four years; hia tent 
will be distinguished by his name across 
an ensign flying and a Scotch thistle on 
end.” 


Money scems to be lost and 
found in great quantity; out of 
a dozen similar announcements 
in one paper the following 1s 
sufficiently brief: — 

JOHN CLARK, PATRICK HAYES HAS 
recovered the gold receipt you lost on 
the Moonlight Flat on Friday night, the 


8th October. Call and enquire at the 
Harp of Erjn. 


Then we have 


SOUND — A BUNDLE OF NOTES. 
Apply to A. B., Swanston Street. 


FouNp — A 8UM OF MONEY IN A 
CARTRACK. 


lta ON THE COUNTER OF MR. J. 
WILLIAMS, stationer, a bag con- 
taining money. 


OUND — A GOLD RECEIPT BE- 
TWEEN Carlsruhe and Kyneton. 


Then comes: 


OST— TWO HUNDRED SOVEREIGNS 
yesterday morning In Bourke Strect, 
by a man lately arrived in the colony, the 
result of twenty-five years’ hard industry. 


OST—A SABLE BOA— ONE POUND 
REWARD. 


We cannot help being equally 
struck by the carelessness of the 
people who drop purses, bags 
of-money, gold receipts, in all 
| 
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a 
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directions, and the honesty of|body’s horse, and forgot to return 


the number who take the trouble 
to advertise the wuaifs which have 
fallen to their hands. It is evi- 
dent that there is a large stock 
of honesty in the Colonies, 
although we have been taking 
go much pains to swamp or neu- 


it. As for the bullocks that stra 

away and get into the pound, 
they occupy a couple of columns 
monthly in one paper, like the 
following: — ‘‘ Yellow and white 
bullock, bell on neck, T off neck, 
T off ribs, SE near shoulder, like 


tralise it by an annual flood of]20 or 40 off thigh; yellow and 


felony in the shape of exiles on 
tickets of leave, turned loose 
in the neighbouring colony of 
Van Dieman’s Land. 

The loose morals are most 
displayed in the article of cattle 
and horses. The ancestors of 
the Bold Buccleugh could not 
have more thoroughly carried 
out their motto of ‘‘Snaffle, spur, 
and spear,” than the boys bound 
to and from the Diggings. Many 
advertisements offer good grazing 
in enclosed paddocks; some end 


with “no accommodation for 
1 ° 
Sunday travellers, and no busi- 
ness done on that day;” but in 


all pasturing advertisements, in 
a conspicuous line, are these 
words, ‘‘ No responsibility.” And 
the meaning of ‘No responsibi- 
lity” is explaied by colwnn 
after column of rewards, from 
five pounds to fifty pounds, for 
the horses and oxen, stolen or 
strayed, of every size, every 
breed, every colour, branded 


white bullock, down horns, like 
M or W near back, HC or G near 
rump; brown bullock, wide horns, 
SE near shoulder, bible brand, 
thus [1] near ribs.” Pigs do not 
scem well used in these districts, 
for three pounds reward is offered 
for “A sow in pig, colour black 
and white, ears much torn by 
the dogs, many scars about the 
legs, and a picce bitten off the 
tail.” 

The public amusements are 
very equestrian, with the excep- 
tion of a few stray concerts 
— “a subscription concert by 
Mrs. Lester: tickets one guinea.” 
The German Union advertise a 
‘““orand ball and champagne sup- 
ver: tickets two guineas each.” 
tome Equestrian Circus offers a 
fine bill of fare: “ highly-trained 
steeds; the prince of Ethiopian 
comedians, &c.: boxes, eight 
shillings; pit, two shillings and 
sixpence; and no half price.” 
The Olympic does not even con- 


with every possible variation of|descend to advertise its prices. 


theletters of the alphabet, beside 
stars, crosses, and marks; one 
mare has a pleasant head, another 
horse has no hair on his tail. It 
wojild almost seem that every 
man Bong to or returning from 


thé, 


But in races there is an exubcrant 
strength that would sct on end 
the hair of the worthy clergy- 
man in Gloucestershire, who 
preached down the Grand Stand 
of that fashionable abode of dull 


iggiugs borrowed some-! gentility. 
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Geelong, with a population 
under ten thousand, supports 
three days’ racing that might 
make some towns in Yorkshire 
jealous. In spite of State sub- 
ventions, Chantilly and Versailles 
sink into mere leather platings, 
in comparison. Seven flat races 
and a steeple-chase, for prizes of 
from sixty pounds to Vea 
pou with sweepstakes of not 

ess than ten pounds each added, 
all conducted in regular New- 
market style. At Melbourne 
‘“‘a grand metropolitan steeple- 
chase; entrance twenty-five 
pounds each; three miles; weight 
twelve stone; open to all the 
world.” 

The only other public sign of 
gambling is an advertisement of 
i Musical Art Union lottery, be- 
ginning with a grand piano prize, 
and ending with music books. In 
all, two hundred and fifty pounds 
prizes. 

But the gold digging popula- 
tion and their friends have other 
occupations of a public kind, in 
addition to concerts and balls, 
circus and races. ‘The prospectus 
of the Melbourne and Geelong 
Railway Company, for uniting 
those two important ports, with a 
capital of three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds in shares of 
twenty pounds, appears with a 
long list of respectable names, 
and some facts that in a small 
compass tell a great deal. We 
learn in this prospectus: — 


‘‘1]. That even prior to the discovery of 
the Gold Fields, the population had in- 
creased at the rate of one hundred and 
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ten per cent. in the quinquennial period 
between the census of 1846 and 1851. 


“2. That the population of Melbourne 
had increased a hundred and twenty per 
cent. in the same period of five years. 


“3. That the population of Geelong had 
increased four-fold, or three hundred per 
cent. in the same period of five years. 


“4, That the population of Melbourne 
was, in the month of March 1851, twenty- 
three thousand one hundred and fifty- 
three; that of Geelong at the same date, 
eight thousand two hundred and ninety- 
one; total of the two towns, thirty - one 
thousand four hundred and forty-four. 


“5, Since that period, the increase of 
population has been advancing in a much 
more rapid ratio. There was the ordinary 
increase up to the period of the gold 
discovery. Since then, the additon of the 
population of the colony has been as- 
certained to be, between the month of 
November, 185], and the present time, 
at least six thousand souls per month. 
Advupting the proportion of the previous 
growth of the two towns, their united 
population must now amount to at least 
sixty thousand souls. 

‘*Nearly the whole of the commerce of 
the colony is centered within the towns 
now proposed to be united. The exports 
for the year ending June, 1851, prior to 
the gold discovery, amounted to nearly a 
million and a half — one million four 
hundred and twenty-three thousand 
pounds; and the imports to the value of 
one million — one million and fifty-six 
thousand pounds, 

‘*In the article of wool alone the ex- 
ports from Melbourne and Geelong, du- 
ring the year ending June 30, 1851, amount- 
ed to fifty-six thousand bales, a large 
quantity of which was conveyed coastwise 
between the two ports , the quantity arri- 
ving from the interior at either place 
being nearly cqual. Since the discovery 
of the gold fields a large quantity of gold 
dust is carried between the two towns — 
the gold raised from the western Diggings 
passing through Geelong, and that from 
the northern fields passing through Mel- 
bourne.” 


The advertising sheet tells us 
that the inhabitants are not en- 
tirely absorbed in getting and 
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the Melbournites are invited to 
attend a lecture on national edu- 
cation at the Wesleyan school- 
house; in another the official in- 
spector of schools, under the 
authority of the Colonial Educa- 
tion Commissioners, calls a meet- 
ing at the Old Post Office, Forest 
Creek, to take means for estab- 
lishing schools at the Diggings. 
Of course there must be diidren 
to require schools. ‘The Congre- 
gationalists call a public meeting 
to petition and protest against 
grants of public money for any 
ecclesiastical purposes. ‘The 
Jews use an advertisement with 
a Hebrew motto, printed in the 
Hebrew character, announcing 
‘‘to their brethren atthe Diggings 
and elsewhere” when two festi- 
vals commence. Jn another ad- 
vertisement the members of the 
Jewish persuasion call a public 
meeting, ‘‘to take into serious 
consideration the urgent necessi- 
ty of providing temporary accom- 
modation for the large number of 
our brethren who are daily arri- 
ving.” ‘Then the mayor, onthe 
representation of Captain Chis- 
holm, calls a meeting for the 
same purpose. This has ended 
in the formation of a Temporary 
Home, in which the women and 
children who arrived by the Sein- 
dian were lodged. 

Official notices, except of 
pounded cattle, are rare in the 
Australian colonies. Frenchmen 
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money. In one ecolumnyhere, ‘Where is the administra- 


tion?” 


“‘ Notice. —- A public meeting will take 
place at Lever Point, Moonlight Flat, 
Forest Creek, on Thursday, the twenty- 
first of October, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the present Juawless 
and unprotected state of the Diggings, 
and other matters requiring the scrions 
consideration of the diggers. A deputa- 
tion is respectfully requested from the 
Bendigo and Ballarat to co-operate with 
this meeting.” 


The movement for establishing 
emigrant homes at the instigation 
of Captain Chisholm, shows vigo- 
rous fruits in the advertising co- 
lumns. The Governor announces 
that he bas appointed three gen- 
tlemen to co-operate with the 
committee appointed atthe public 
meeting for providing accommo- 
dation for houseless immigrants. 
The Wesleyans have established 
their Home on a subscription list 
of nine hundred and seventy 
pounds received up to Oetober 
thirteenth. ‘They announce that 
a building will be completed in 
the course of the month; a re- 
gister will be kept for servants; 
a bazaar is to be eld in aid of the 
funds. In the same paper another 
advertisement appears for a inar- 
ried couple as governor and ina- 
tron of the establishment — sala- 
ry two hundred and a pounds 

er annum. The ae Orange 

nstitution call a public meeting 
at the Protestant Hall to take 
into consideration the destitute 
condition of newly arrived immi- 


landing there, will cry out on| grants. 


seeing the following advertise- 


Besides these public announee- 


ment, even more frequently than|meuts, we have private informa- 
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tion in addition to that recently | out the funds of a family is worth 
communicated in a “Chip,” of the | knowing. 


absolute necessity of emigrants 


We will not wade through the 


taking out houses or tents, ifjhalf-dozen columns of sales by 


they do not desire to live in the 
open air, or the public Homes. 
Of house roon there is no chance. 

The following, a Government 
notice, shows that the Govern- 
ment have at length partly adopt- 
ed the principle of family colo- 
nization. Residents in the colo- 
ny are informed that for four 
pounds for each boy, and two 
pounds for each girl between the 
ages of one and fourteen, and 
eight pounds for each man, and 
four pounds for each woman 
under forty-five, they may obtain 
passages to the colony for their 
relations, provided they comply 
with the regulations of the Eim- 
gration Commissioners in Eng- 
Jand. But they must be of the 
following callings — agricultural 
labourers, shepherds, herdsmen, 
miners, gardeners, or country 
brick-layers, carpenters, masons, 
blacksmiths,wheel-wrights. What 
is the difference between a coun- 
try and a town bricklayer we are 
puzzled to know. So now, all 
people who think they can go 
through the process prescribed 
by the formalists of Park Street 
had better stir up their rela- 
tions in Australia. Under this 
plan those who go in one ship, if 
short of means, may take the 
eight pounds a head of the rela- 
tions left at home, and remit 
through the Government on arri- 
val. As passages are dear now, 


auction of miscellaneous goods 
and the like, of land and houses, 
that adorn the Port Philip papers. 
Certainly it scems as if with 
moncy,and a vehicle to move the 
goods, there would be no difh- 
culty in purchasing land or 
houses In town or country, and 
furnishing and provisioning. 
From tin ware to grand pianos, 
from Dutch cheeses to cham- 
pagne, at auction sales everything 
scems to go under the hammer, 
on the same day, by the same 
man. 

In the general market we find 
cauliflowers eighteen shillings 
a dozen, green peas eighteen- 
pence a quart, turnips and car- 
rots four shillings a dozen, fowls 
sixtecn shillings, geese and tur- 
keys twenty shillings a pair, 
butter two shillings and sixpence 
per pound, eggs two shillings a 
dozen, hay eighteen pounds a 
ton, fat buliogke ten to twelve 
pon a head, sheep fifteen shil- 
ings a head, horses from forty to 
sixty pounds for good hacks, 
draught horses fifty to eighty 
pounds, with an expectation of 
an advance of fifty pounds per 
cent. in the next eae. 

Aftcr these quotations the 
farmer, the markct gardener, the 
sailor, the navigator, the lawyer, 
the gentleman, the clerk, can bet- 
ter decide than on any private in- 
formation whether they are fitfor 


this profitable mode of laying|the gold diggings and its envi- 
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rong, its shops, farms, pastures or 
public-houses. 


HERMIT 





HERMIT ISLAND. 


Tue town of La Calle is situa- 
ted on the north coast of Africa, 
near the eastern boundary of 
Algeria. I took up my residence 
there in the beginning of October, 
1843; and the brave comrades, 
who received me on wy arrival, 
soon discovercd that [ was disap- 
pointed at eee the country 
so beautiful as I had been led to 
expect. A long, narrow rock, 
jutting into the sea, supports the 

andful of houses which cousti- 
tute the town; at a very short 
distance behind, the horizon is 
walled in by lofty naked moun- 
tains; and then there is a poor 
little creek, which they call the 
Port, and at the end of that the 
sea, without a single vessel to be 
seen upon it, exceptthe numerous 
coral-boats which J hardly ex- 
pected to find there. 

“Qh!” said my friends, ‘you 
will find plenty of amusement by 
and bye. In six months, the 
Bobérach will be back again, 
with Licutenant Baussand, a ca- 
ie fellow. We shall have splen- 

id water-parties, and you will 
go to La Galite.” 

La Galite excited my curiosity 

eatly. I had heard M. Guyon- 

ernier tell marvellous tales 
about it at Algier; at Bone, also, 
it was spoken of as something 
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a glimpse of La Galite. We went 
out for the purpose, but in vain; 
the weather was rather hazy, and 
La Galite is not visible from La 
Calle except on a particularly 
fine day. hen this island can 
be distinctly seen, thatis, when 
the air is unusually clear, the 
common remark is, that rain is 
coming. This barometric sign is 
a perfectly established fact. 

At last a fine day did come; 
and, in the direction of Sardinia, 
fifteen leagues out at sea, I could 
see a black rugged rock rising in 
strong rclief above the horizon. 
It was La Galite. Summer came 
at last, and with it the Bobérach 
a charming chibeck which ha 
formerly been used by the cor- 
sairs in their piratical expedi- 
tions, and which was captured in 
the port of Algiers, in 1830. She 
was a decked vessel, with a crew 
of thirty men or thereabouts, 
with three masts and four sails, 
including the jib. She was then 
commanded by M. de Peérallo, 
whose wife, a young and lively 
Parisian, accompanied her hus- 
band, to whom she was thorough- 
ly devoted. The Bobérach used 
to spend the summer at La Calle, 
to watch the coral fishery; in 
winter she snugged herself up in 
the port of Algiers, leaving La 
Calle to shift with a naval force 
ofasingle balancelle, the 'Tafna, 
commanded by a tall and stout 
Provengal, named M. Sicard, a 
good sort of man, though a great 
original. Captain Sicard, as he 


curious. I became, therefore, a|was called, might serve as an ex- 
little impatient; I wanted tocatch|cellent representative of a cer- 
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tain kind of sea-wolf which ro- 
mance-writers are very fond of 
exhibiting in their pages. On 
board his boat the only punish- 
ment administered was a blow 
with the fist: he called that ‘‘push- 


a 
he port. of La Calle, with its 
numerous coral-fishers, afforded 
me plenty of subjects of amuse- 
ment, without mentioning my 
friend Baussand. But La Galite 
is what we are talking of just 
now. | 

The isle of La Galite is situated 
about five-and-twenty miles to 
the north of Cap Négre, and is 
about three leagues in circum- 
ference. Close to it, on the north 
and west, there are four small 
islets which are called Galitons, 
and which are nothing but steep, 
absolutely naked rocks. ‘The 
shore of the island is very steep 
all round, and is surmounted by 
two principal peaks, one of oe 
rises in the middle of the island 
(considered in respect to its 
length) to the Reieht of about 
fifteen hundred feet, English 
incasure. On the south side, at 
the extremity of avery open bay, 
there is a picturesque and exten- 
sive ae through which a to- 
lerably abundant spring flows. 
Two small basins, hollowed out 
by human hands, testify to the 
service which this watering-place 
has rendered to navigators. 
There are likewise three other 
ae on the north shore, but 
they are dried up in summer 
time. 

The geology of La Galite is 
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voleanic in its character; most 
of the rocks are composed of a 
sort of bluish granite. Still, 
some are found, especially on the 
south side, consisting entircly of 
porous lava, something like that 
which constitutes the curious 
rocks of the port of La Calle, but. 
more compact. Searcely any ve- 
getable mould is to be found, ex- 
cept on the table-land which joins 
the two principal peaks, and in 
the ravines. [ cannot understand 
how a member of the Scientific 
Commission, who visited the 
place in October 1840, could 
imagine that forty families might 
maintain themselves here, be- 
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sides creating a little export 
trade. The same savant states 


that he ascertained the fertility 
of a great part of the island! 

There are no trees; for it is 
impossible to apply that name to 
afew brambles — although they 
are rather tall — which are to be 
found upon’‘one single spot. I 
saw a solitary fig-trec; it grows 
from a chink in the rock, and is 
quite inaccessible. 

The species of native plants 
are extremely limited in number; 
the wild graminacew, such as the 
perennial rye-grass, prevail; but 
the most abundant vegetable 
production is a herbaceous plant 
with leaves that are unctuous to 
the touch, and which diffuse an 
unbearable odour all over the is- 
land. The Itahans visit La Ga- 
lite for the purpose of ee 
a plant which they call erba tra- 
montana, and which is used in 
dyeing. Itis a species of orchil, 
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known as rozela tneieorta. The 
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the rocky peaks. The rabbits 


discovery of the properties of|also are extremely numerous. 


orchil, accidentally made by a 
Florentine merchant, dates back 
s0 faras 1300. Having observed 
that liquid ammonia caused this 
lichen to assume a brilliant hue, 
he made experiments, from which 
he learned the mode of treatment 
requisite tomake orchil available 
to the dyer. He kept this disco- 
very secret for a long while. His 
descendauts, a branch of whom is 
still surviving, according to the 
account of Domenique Mauni, 
derived their name of Rucela 
from the Spanish world oreiglia, 
which denotes this specics of 
cryptogamic vegetable. 

ut all the plants here are ge- 
nerally stunted and puny. The 
rabbits and goats are continually 
ravaging them. And _ besides, 
every year during the summer, a 
fire lighted by nobody knows 
whom, consumes every vegetable 
production. It may be presumed 
that were it not for these impe- 
ding causes, we should sce at lia 
Galite a vegetation much the 
same asthat of the mountains of 
Algeria. 

Rabbits and goats are almost 
the only living creatures at La 
Gralite, but their number is very 
considerable. The geats keep 
together in troops of twenty or 
thirty amoung the defiles of the 
rocks, and are exceedingly wild. 
But few are killed; the sports- 
man finding it no easy task to 
follow them to the retreats to 
which they clinb, and to keep 
ae with them as they mount 


All these particulars we were 
anxious to verify. On one fine 
day inJune we set sail for La Ga- 
lite; — M. Pergaut, an excellent 
Lorrain, a great sportsman, and 
Garde Général of the forests of 
La Calle; and Theurkauff, the 
supcrintcndent of the hospital, a 
delightful fellow of most promi- 
sing talents, who was soon after- 
wards miserably murdered by 
the Arabs. I have forgotten who. 
were our other companions. M. 
and Mme. Pérallo did the honours 
of their vessel to perfection. 


Thanks to Baussand, I felt 
scarcely a symptom of sea-sick- 
ness. He furnished me with such 


an abundance of ainusement du- 
ring the passage, that I had no 
time to think of being ill. 

During the voyage, we har- 
pooned a few sharks and shot 
several gulls. At last, after a 
seven hours’ passage, we reached 
La Galite; that is to say, we lost 
two hours more in waiting for the 
west wind before we could cast 
anchor. Navigators wisely re- 
commend great caution in these 
seas. The gusts which pour down 
from the mountain defiles are 
often very dangerous; and, on 
the other hand, the wind almost 
always absolutely drops within 
sight of the anchorage. At that 
point, in fact, our sails hung 
flapping lazily, and the sailors 
were obliged to tow the Bobe- 
rach with their two boats, till we 
came within convenient sound- 
ings upon a gravelly bottom. 
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Our greedy eyes were alread 
feasting upon the country whic 
we were shortly to possess as ab- 
solute masters. The scenery we 
gazed upon was extremely wild; 
— frightful rocks scantily clothed 
with verdure, cool little bays, 
and ravines still tolerably green, 
wherein we already peered for 
the goats and rabbits about 
which we had heard so much. 
For, the greater ‘number of the 
persons comprising our party 
find already visited La Galite be- 
fore. 

Our provisions were landed 
and placed in the grotto; some 
clear coo] water was fetched from 
the spring at its extremity; and 
we took our draught of bitters as 
usual, This extremely curious 
cavern is formed by an enormous 
flatrock, which overhangs the 
narrow beach. A deep ravine 
extending quite up to the central 
plain, terininates on one side of 
the cave. The floor, strewn with 
pebbles, supports also several 
flat blocks of stone, which per- 
fectly answer the purpose of 
chairs and tables. The coolness 
of the place is very agreeable, 
and we proposed to sleep there. 
Thad voted for that motion, but 
we were obliged to renounce it, 
and return every evening to pass 
the night on board, because they 

retended to fear that it would 
ye too cold in the grotto. The 
real reason was fright, occasion- 
ed by a dead human body we 
had found on landing. M. de 
Pérallo, and the whole of his 
party vowed they would uot pass 
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a one night on shore. Theur- 
kautf, especially, had been 


deeply affected by the sight of 
the corpse. 


And now for the rabbit-hunt! 
Ah! that really deserves a sepa- 
rate account all to itself. C 
were armed with our guns, and 
well supplied with powder and 
shot; we had M. de Pérallo’s dog 
Stanhope and Baussand’s dogue, 
who afterwards gave birth to our 
well-beloved Stop, and M. Per- 
gaut’s dog Faquin. We were also 
accompanied by several sailors, 
who carried the game-bags and 
further supplies of ammunition. 
Our campaign began without de- 
lay. I, who ama bad shot, and 
an unlucky sportsman, had never 
had such a chance in my life. 1 
am sure ldo not exaggerate when 
I say that in two days we killed a 
hundred and fifty rabbits. Every 
one took a share in the warfare. 
The sailors, armed with muskets 
or with any old fowling- piece, 
blazed away for their parts. You 
could hear nothing bat the re- 
port of fire-arms. M. de Peérallo, 
verched on a hillock from whence 
e could survey the entire scene 
of action, did nothing but shout 
“This way! Thatway! There they 
go!” Some of them ran between 
his legs, and then how we all did 
laugh! 


Then came the goat-hunt. 
That was altogether a different 
affair. The goats at La Galite are 
extremely numerous, and are of 
all colours. ‘They are very wild, 
and keep together in herds, They 
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are rarely to be encountered, ex- 
cept on the highest peaks. They 
gaveas a rufiicd skein to untwist, 
and made us long for a glass of 
cold water. We climbed the 
rocks, leaving the dogs below; 
and from time to time we could 
perecive on some neighbouring 
tea a flock of goats staring at us 
or @moment in surprise at our ap- 
pearance, and then leaping from 
rock to rock far out of the reach 
of gun-shot. At first, they al- 
lowed us to approach within dis- 
tance; but, afterwards, when 
once they had been alarmed by 
our volleys, they took good care 
to keep sufliciently out of our 
way. Ihe boatswain of the Bo- 
bérach displayed extraordinary 
skill and courage. 

On the western side of the is- 
land are some singular rocks, to 
which we gave the titles of the 
Chapel, the Church, and the Ab- 
bey. They were, in reality, a 
mass Of micaceous pcaks so 
picturesquely split and pin- 
nacled, that in the evening, at 
sunset, it was very casy to give 
in to the illusion. It was on this 
spot, which had been reported as 
inaccessible, that we made our 
special search after the goats. We 
could sce them on the tops of the 
rocks, passing from one point to 
another, by means of abalustrade 
which was pertectly pierced into 
Gothic tracery. ‘There were a 
multitude of openings, doors, 
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laughing at our ineffectual at- 
tempts to reach them. 


Besides all this, we had the 
seal hunt. On the side of the is- 
land which looks towards Sardi- 
nia we arrived, in our boat, at a 
large grotto, and there, without 
expecting anything of the kind, 
we saw three or four scals stretch- 
ed upon the sand. At our ag 
proach, they hastened, clumsily — 
enough, to plunge into the sea 
under our very noses. We fired 
all together, leon fashion; the 
very best thing we could do. The 
water around the hoat was soon 
stained with blood, and we felt 
quite sure of having killed,’ or at 
least wounded, one or two of 
these curious animals. We 
searched with the boat-hook, but 
in vain. The day was closing, 
and we returned to dinner. In 
the evening we started with 
torches and lanterns, and cvery 
other necessary implement. Baus- 
sand was the leader of the expe- 
dition. ‘Pull away, boys!” he 
shouted to the rowers, in a ter- 
rible hurry to get there. 


At last we reached the grotto, 
where Baussand ordered the men 
to row cautiously and slowly. 
We leaned over the edge of the 
boat, and by the aid of our lan- 
terns we casily discovered an 
enormous seal lying at the bot- 
tom of the water, which at that 
spot was not more than five or six 


and loop-holes, in the shape of|feet deep. The sailors diveddown 


natural arch-ways which allowed 


them to pass, and through which|the tackle which 


to the carcase; they made use of 
aussand had 


they thrust their graceful heads, | brought, and finally, not without 
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difficulty, hoisted the immense 
brute on board. It weighed at 
least a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred kilos (two handed Atlos 
weigh four hundred and forty- 
one English pounds avoirdupois), 
and proved to be a magnificent 
female. Next day we cut up the 
animal; her skin was salted and 
preserved in a chest; her flesh 
was caten by the sailors. I had 
tasted seal’s liver and the filet on 
a former occasion, andedid not 
find it at all disagreeable; it has, 
perhaps, a slight flavour of fish 
oil. Imadea preparation of this 
handsome creature’s head. — Its 
jaws were furnished with teeth as 
strong as those of the large 
hyena which J stuffed at la Calle. 
In one word, it is the jaw of a 
very large dog, with a predo- 
ininance of molars, in point of 
strength. The skin of these ani- 
mals is very handsome, being co- 
vered with short, rough, iron 
grey fur, and is used for the 
eovering of game-hbags, and to 
make tobacco-boxes with. 
Whenever we coasted round 
the island in our oat, the various 
wild creatures afforded us a de- 
lightful spectacie, which I shall 
never forget as long as I live. 
But everything just then contri- 
buted to my thorough and com- 
plete cnjoymeut of the trip. Sur- 
rounded by kind, cheerful, and 
open- hearted friends; 
rocked in a boat managed b 
joyous sailors; 
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from all worldly trouble; how 
could I help indulging in a little 
enthusiasm? With the splendid 
weather which we constantly had 
at La Galite; with capital re- 
freshments always in our boat, 
and pipes, pipes, for ever pipes; 
from time to time jumping on 
shore, to gather limpcts, sea- 
urchins, or crabs, and adding 
these to our store of sausages 
and cold meat; with a few bottles 
of good wine which Baussand 
took care to slip into the boat; — 
how admirably we fared! 

A shoal of porpoises and seals 
would come and play around our 
boat, sometimes swimming very 
close to it. They made pro- 
digions bounds out of the water, 
earacoHing, hustling each other, 
and playing all manner of pranks, 
cnough to make us die with 
laughing. Lhad read of this sort 
of thing in books of voyages, 
but had certainly formed no idea 
of the reality. Some of these 
porpoises were more than twenty 
feet long, and they leaped out of 
the sea so as to display them- 
selves at full length. They 
spouted out tlre water, and made 
it fall in graceful jets around 
them. — And we fired! — But 
at every shot they dived, very 
soon making their appearance 
agaim Seals and porpoises seem- 
ed to be laughing at us, or doing 
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gently ;us the honours of our excursion 


round their island. Sometimes, 


free from alljat a greater distance, the black 


cares, either of yesterday or for fin of the fearful shark would rise 
to-morrow; far away from any|above the waves, clearing them 
inhabited country, and escaped|rapidly, and disappearing with a 
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flourish of his tail. And then 
by way of achange, we attacked 
the divers, the cormorants, and 
a host of other seabirds, which 
were perched on the boulders 
at the water's edge, and which 
stupidly stared at us as we glided 
past them. 

T ought not to forget the cray- 
fish and lampreys, which are ex- 
cellent at La Galite; so much so 
that the Bone fishermen come 
here expressly to catch them. 
They were excellently served by 
the cook of the vessel, in spite 
of Baussand’s infamous altot or 
garlic sauce. Altogether we fared 
sumptuously. The Bobérach’s 
cellar was very respectable. The 
vin de Lamalque contrived to 

lease us all; but we found no 
ault with the other wines, any 
more than with the cognac, the 
rum, the gin, the bitters, the tea, 
the og, the Heaven knows what! 
etook our meals beneath the 
otto. Matresses were brought 
fiere every day, and in the even- 
ing, stretched upon these, we 
aily smoked our pipes, sipping 
ot wine or tea. On these occa- 
sions we were sure to be enter- 
tained by the most diabolical 
concert that ever struck terror 
into human ear; and I am tho- 
roughly sure that all who then 


heard it will no inore be likely. 


ever to forget it, than 1 shall. 
It began at nightfall by the so- 
litary cry of a cormorant, rapidly 
responded to by one, two, or 
more successive voices; and im- 
mediately after all was dark, the 
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re-echoed with intermingling 
cries of wailing, groaning, sigh- 
ing, sobbing, ane of laughter 
and plaintive lamentations, all 
procera (we supposed) from 

ocks of birds which we could 
not see, but which hovered in- 
visibly, like phantoms, In the air. 
] miele vainly heap comparisons 
upon comparisons; it is impos- 
sible to convey the slightest idea 
of the horrible effect. of this 
witch-like Sabbath. M. de Pe- 
rallo, Pergaut, Baussand, and 
myself were never tired of listen- 
ing to it; and we confessed that 
had we chanced to find ourselves 
without light and alone in such 
aw spot, it was enough to make 
any one of us expire with fright. 
I must also tell you, that we 
could not discover exactly what 
to attribute it to. It was Per- 
gaut’s idea that these unearthly 
sounds were caused by night- 
birds that were either attracted 
by the lights we burned, or were 
irritated by our intrusion into the 
grotto which they were in the. 
habit of using as their roosting- 
place. From whatever voices it . 
really did proceed, the mysteri- 
ous music of the cavern made so 
strong an Impression upon my 
imagination, that at this very 
moment while I am describing it, 
after the lapse of several years, 
I can fancy that 1 hear it still. 

1 had the satisfaction of ob- 
taining a view of Sardinia from 
the top of the principal peak of 
La Galite. But without a strong 
determination, and legs like those 


‘tavern and the rocks around it} Pergaut was furnished with, it is 
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aut out of the question to reach 
the summit. You are obliged at 
every instant to cling to the 
rocks, in order to proceed froin 
one point to another, sometimes 
suspended an awful height above 
the abyss below. It requires 
strong nerves to avoid bone 
giddy when you look down, and 
see the lovely blue sea spread 
out at an immense distance be- 
neath you. Here and there some 
raceful herds of goats were 
Bounding from rock to rock, 
mostly far out of gun - shot, 
climbing spurs of the peak which 
to my eyes looked almost per- 
pendicular. From time to time, 
also, some rabbit of the wilder- 
ness, completely taken by sur- 
rise, would put out iis nose; 
hit shooting was a difficult mat- 
ter on such a labyrinthine pyra- 
mid of stone as this. Towards 
the south, I could distinetly per- 
ceive the coast of the nee 
of Tunis, which [ afterwards 
visited with so much pleasure. 
Close to Cap Negre, at the foot 
of an enormous rock, in the di- 
rection of Monte Rotondo, the 
little island of Tfabarka, also 
frequented by the coral- fishers, 
was barely visible. And lastly. 
the view was enlivened by those 
same coral- boats dispersed over 
the sea between La Calle and La 
Galite, by a few merchant ves- 
sels coming from Siyrna, and 
by the active steamers of the cor- 
respondance. 

t cannot easily leave off talk- 
ing about La Galite; it retains 
all its attractions for me to this 
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very day. My excursion thither 
was the realisation of a long- 
cherished dream. I felt happy 
on that desert island, while be- 
holding Sardinia and Africa at a 
glance, and perched aloft in the 
midst of the Mediterrancan so as 
to command the azure waste of 
waters by which | was encireled 
in all directions. 1 remained 
whole hours seated in the erevice 
of a cliff, and indulging in a long 
train of day-dreams, whilst Per- 
gaut was gratifying his ardent 
desire to ascend the peak to its 
utinost top. 

The rocks of La Galite are 
composed of a compact lava, 
which cuts with tolerable facility, 
and furnishes execllent building 
materials. Spongy lava is also 
found there, though in only 
trifling quantity. On the lofty 
rocks at the castern part of the 
island, where the mists con- 
stantly maintain a considerable 
degrec of moisture, the Scienti- 
fic Commission gathered a great 
quantity of beautiful lichens, and 
amongst them the orchil which 
Lhave mentioned. La Galite be- 
longs to the Bey of Tunis, who 
derives no advantage from it 
whatever. It has often served as 
the retreat of pirates, corsairs, 
and smugglers. During the wars 
of the Empire, the English crui- 
sers mere up a look-out there. 
For a long while also, it was 
the rendezvous and the starting- 
place of the Italian smugglers, 
who supplied the Arabs with 
arms and ammunitiou. And the 
coral-boats, almost all of which 
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used to ply the same trade, 
touched here whenever they were 
apprehensive of being searched 
by our men-of-war. 

At all times of the year, suf- 
ficient fresh water to supply a 
vessel can be procured on the 
island. The watering-place is 
situated on the projecting rock, 
which forms the bottom of the 
grotto, opposite to the landing- 
place, to the east of the beach 
of shingle. There are also three 
other springs on the northern 
coast; but I believe that those 
are almost entirely dried up in 
summer. For, I remember that 
one day, when, exhausted with 
fatigue and thirst, begged Baus- 
senate find us some refreshment, 
he Ied us into a green ravine 
which slopes down to the grotto 
of seals, and there, at a spot 
where the grass looked a little 
fresher and less parched up, we 
found a patch of humid earth. 
Baussand dug a hole with his 
knife, and it slowly becaine filled 
with water, which we were very 
thankful for, although it was not 
of first-rate quality. We ladled 
it out sparingly with our leathern 

oblets, correcting it with a few 

ops of wormwood or eau-de-vie. 
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scheme in execution, but it cer- 
tainly would have been well 
worth while. Pergaut told me 
that when the quails make their 
inigratory passage, they may he 
killed in abundance at La Galite. 
And, lastly, Baussand asserted 
that there is a jackal on the is- 
land, which had escaped from a 
steamer, after it had become 
very nearly tame. 

I have now only to relate the 
sad story of M. Dupont. 

M. Dupont, then, a native of 
Grenoble, where he had been 
registrar of something or other, 
came to Algiers to try his for- 
tune. He had a place in the 
Home Office there, at the same 
time that he employed himself in 
the sale of grants of land. He 
also possessed a small estate 
near the Bouzareah, or watch- 
tower of Algiers. But, in spite 
of those advantages, things went 
badly with him. He lost his 
situation, and suffered such an 
amount of what he considered 
unjust treatment, that he became 
a perfect misanthrope in conse- 
quence. He was besides afflicted 
with a dangerous disease, which 
had made considerable inroads 
on his constitution, and caused 


Some of the old inhabitants of|/ him much pain. To complete his 


La Calle profess to know how 
the first goats reached La Galite. 
They all agree that the present 
wild race are descended from do- 
mestic animals left there for that 
laudable purpose. We formed 
the project of stocking the place 
with partridges. 1 know not 
‘whether my friends have put the 


misfortunes, the woman whom he 
loved deceived him. 

He came to Bone at the be- 
ginning of 1844, got intimate 
with some freemasons of the, Hip- 
pone Lodge, and tried to pér- 
suade a few adventurers to go 
and live with him at La Galite, 


about which he had heard very 
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favourable reports, in respect to 
the solitary life a man might lead 
there. 

By and byc, M. Dupont came 
to reside at La Calle, in order 
to be nearer his beloved island. 
He was employed as clerk by 
M. Calmon, a considerable mer- 
chant of the place; but he was 
unable to prevail upon any one 
to join him, although there was 
no scarcity of unfortunate and 
discontented folk there. It was 
at La Calle that I saw this sin- 
gular man, whom many people 
regarded as insane. He secmed 
to me about. five-and-thirty; he 
was dark-complexioned, short in 
stature, with a care-worn coun- 
tenance, bearing the marks of 
suffering, fatigue, and a broken 
spirit. 

He had realised all his pro- 
perty, with the resolution of 
undertaking the enterprise alone, 
and of turing hermit at La 
Galite. He had purchased a stock 
of biscuits sufficient for a year, 
besides dried vegetables, pre- 
serves, and so on. Ie had also 
procured a boat, some guns, 
some sabres, ammunition, the 
articles requisite for fishing and 
shooting, a small medicine chest, 
afew romances and philosophical 
works of the Voltairean school, 
different kinds of seeds, garden 
tools, clothing materials, trunks, 
afew wooden planks, pens, ink, 
a large quantity of paper, and 
other effects, sufficient to freight 
a coral-boat that was equipped 
by some Genoese, who, if I re- 
member rightly, profited by the 
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occasion to fish for cray-fish and 

ather erba tramontana. We saw 

im leave for La Galite; the boat 
returned; and on the 15th of 
April 1844 M. Dupont found him- 
self at last alone in his island. 
There he indulged his reveries 
without interruption, and began 
to write his autobiography. Peo- 
ple soon ceased to talk about 
him, and he seemed to be entire- 
ly forgotten. 

When I went to La Galite with 
the Bobérach in July 1844, we 
were extremely curious to see M. 
Dupont again. We asked one 
another in what sort of state we 
should find this modern Robinson 
Crusoe. When we cast anchor, 
we eae in all directions along 
the beach and its environs, to 
catch sight of him; but in vain. 
At last, the boat was aground; 
we jumped on shore; and behind 
a block of stone, on the beach in 
front of the grotto, I perceived 
a gaunt yellow dog gnawing a 
human skeleton, which still was 
very recognizable. The dog im- 
mediately took to flight. 

M. de Pérallo was alarmed; 
Theurkauff was deeply affected. 
The spectacle was a very sad 
one. | carefully ascertained that 
it actually was a human skeleton; 
and the state of the sutures led 
me to believe that it was that of a 
man about forty years of age. 
There was a very irregular frac- 
ture of the skull, on the left 
temple. Along with the skeleton, 
a bloody shirt and a pair of trou- 
sers similarly stained were lying 
onthe ground. I recognized the 
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trowsers as those worn by M. Du- 
ont on the day of his departure 
om La Calle; I knew them by 
their being discoloured in a re- 
markable way. 

We searched throughout the 
island. A few paces from the 
fountain, on the way up the 
ravine, we found the traces of 
a human habitation in a grotto 
which offered a very convenient 
place of shelter. By the side of 
the fire-place there was a rade 
seat; scattered on the ground 
were fragments of novels, worn 
out clothes, torn manuseripts, 

ens, ink, and such like sundries. 
Farther on, we picked up other 
articles of trifling value, such as 
bullets, bags of seeds, medicines, 
a paper-knife, a pen-knife, visit- 
ing cards, a fishing net, and 
linen rags. We explored the is- 
land in every direction, and could 
find nothing of M. Dupont. We, 
therefore, concluded him to be 
dead; and that the body which 
we saw on landing, must have 
been his. 

The large yellow dog alarmed 
us. While Baussand and mysclf 
were out shooting next day, we 
fell in with him, and destroyed 
him. The bones of poor M. Du- 

ont were collected by the sai- 
ors, and buried in a hole which 
was covered over with shingle. 

The unhappy man had taken no 
measures at La Galite to render 
his exile comfortable. HadI been 
in his place, I would have made 
a few convenient arrangements in 
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him to have done. There was no 
little garden laid out; nothing 
had been planted; and yet, in 
some spots, he had only to 
scratch the earth. Instead of 
employing himself in that way, 
M. Dupont confined himself to 
making extracts from philosophi- 
cal works applicable to his situa- 
tion. I gathered up a good many 
manuscripts and copies of letters, 
all characterized by inisanthropy ; 
— long pages on the ingratitude 
of man and the inconstancy of 
woman. ‘There were numerous 
notes relative to the sorrows and 
misfortunes of his past life; and 
those documents cnabled me to 
verify the preceding details. I 
collected fragments from Rous- 
seau and Voltaire, medical pre- 
scriptions, astronomical memo- 
randa, agricultural and gardening 
directions, and lastly, a few brief 
notes on La Galite extracted from 
the work of M. Bérard and from 
the Memoir of the visit made to 
this island in 1840 by the Scientific 
Commission, and printed in the 
Akbar. We also amassed a vo- 
luminous correspondence, con- 
sisting both of copies and of 
original letters addressed to M. 
Dupont, or written by him; and 
it is remarkable that all the latter 
documents, on whatever day of 
the month they were written, are 
dated eleven o’clock at night, as 
if that were his special hour of 
correspondence. Amongst the 
papers which we picked up, a 
great number were inventories of 


the grotto selected for my abode; |the articles which he had brought 
and it was a very easy thing for|to La Galite. These inventories 
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speak of sabres, 
clothes, 
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uns, trunks,/cruited, and even pressed into 
and tools, while we|the coral fishery; and] have not 


found nothing but worthless ar-|a much higher opinion of the in- 


ticles scattered in different parts 
of the island. 

How are all those facts to be 
explained ?— Was M. Dupont first 
murdered, and then plundered? 
Or, did he commit suicide? How 
did it happen that the various ar- 
ticles which IT have mentioned, 
such asa handkerchief containing 
linen, the bag of shot, the visiting 
cards, the pen-knife, the paper- 
knife, and so on, were all found 
at considerable distances from 
his cave, and distributed in 
various localities? 

It appeared to me, from the 
state of the remains, that death 
had occurred about a fortnight 
before our arrival. The flesh had 
been torn from the corpse by 
birds of prey, and by the dog. 
The fracture on the left temple 
was not a gun-shot wound; nor 
can | account for it by a fall. I?f 
M. Dupont had determined on 
suicide, with the habit. which he 
had of writing every thought he 
would have indited long passages 
in explanation of his resolve, and 
would have used it as a theme to 
prove his fellow-creatures guilty 
of his death. 

The general opinion was that a 
crime had been committed; that 
M. Dupont had been murdered, 
in order to be robbed. The coral- 
boats, which sometimes touch at 
La Galite, are manned by sai- 
lors who are 
few scruples. In Sicily, all the 
scamps and vagabonds are re- 


dividuals of other nations who 
embark in that profession. They 
consist of the ee of the popu- 
lace of Genoa, Corsica, and the 
Italian States, and especially of 
the Torre del Greco, near Vesu- 
vius. 

On our return to La Calle, we 
questioned a considerable num- 
ber of coral-fishers. All of them 
declared that it was a long while 
since they had touched at La Ga- 
lite. The authorities of Bone 
showed very little anxiety to in- 
vestigate the matter. We were 
able, however, to give evidence 
as to one point; namely, thatthe 
boats which had conducted M. — 
Dupont to La Galite, had left 
him there alive. The letters, and 
some of his thoughts on solitude, 
were a sufficient proof of this. 


—— 


STARTING A PAPER IN 
INDIA. 


Ix a country like England 
where publishers abound, and 
where any gentleman who is de- 
sirous of spending his spare cash 
on a literary speculation can be 
immediately accommodated, no- 
thing is easier than to start a 
newspaper. You may enter into 
your contract, advertise in the 
daily and weekly journals, em- 


troubled with|ploy your staff — including the 


men to carry about the placards 
in the streets—and go to work at 
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once. But it is a very different|culated that two thousand five 


matter in the upper provinces of 


India; for instance, at such a 
place as Meerut, which is up- 
wards of eight hundred miles 
from a seaport town, Calcutta or 
Bombay. A friend of mine, who 
started a paper at Meerut, once 
favoured me with what he had to 
go through, and the detail may 
not be unamusing to the general 
reader: 

Ireceived a letter one morning, 
said he, from a chaplain who was 
a cotemporary and friend of mine 
at Cambridge; it ran thus: ‘“‘ Dear 
Johnnie —'The old Colonel thinks 
that a really good paper is re- 

uired in the upper provinces, 
and thatit would pay handsoinely. 
Tam authorised to offer you twelve 
hundred rupees a month (one 
thousand four hundred and forty 
pounds per annum), and a house 
rent free, if you are disposed to 
be the editor. Say the word and 
the capital required will be sub- 
scribed at once.” My health was 
declining in Bengal, and as Mec- 
rut, the locality determined on, 
was avery healthy station, and 
not far from the Himalayas, 
whither invalids resort to restore 
their shattered frames to former 
vigour, I accepted the offer on 
the condition that my pay as edi- 
tor should be annually increased 
if the finances of the journal 
would admit thereof. In reply to 
my letter, I received a laconic 
note, in these words —‘‘All right. 
Let me know without delay how 
much money you require to bu 
type, presses, and paper.” I cal- 





hundred pounds would cover 
every expense, and not only 
enable me to make advances to 
the workmen (for without this 
they would not stir from Cal- 
cutta), but leave a balance of a 
few hundred pounds to work 
upon for the first few months. 
Two thousand five hundred 
pounds were forthwith remitted 
to me by a cheque on the Oricutal 
Bank. Some twenty-five or thirty 
officers of rank and standig in 
the civil and military services of 
the East India Company had sub- 
seribed for the whole amount in 
the course of two days. My first 
difficulty was in procuring press- 
es; one I purchased — an im- 
perial, a Cope and Sherwin — 
from the Baptist Mission Press, 
at a fair price; but for the other 
—a royal —I had to give double 
its value, and then it was only 
parted with (I say this in all sin- 
eerity) to oblige me, for the 
owner really wanted it to carry 
on his own business. 

Then the type. I could not 
think of allowing my manuscript 
to be “set up” in anything but 
Figgins. A particular friend of 
mine, called iniuuty Smith, had 
once remarked to me that a little 
production of mine looked ‘‘un- 
common tidy” in Figgins, and 
the conversation to which the 
remark led nformed me of the 
fact that Figgins was the prince 
of type-founders. Now there 
happened to be plenty of every 
other sort of Figgins’s type in 
Calcutta, except Figgins’s long 
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primer, not a letter of which was 
tape had for love or money; and 
lgaig primer was absolutely ne- 
essary for the leading article. 
# There were founts of type cast 

by other founders in the market, 
but they would not ‘make up” 
with Figgins, and therefore they 
were of nouse to me. At last, I 
heard of a second-hand fount, or 
set of types, and bought it for 
fifty pounds. ‘The heading of the 
ae the columm rules, the 
eads, and the chases or iron 
frames within which the type is 
jammed were soon got ready by 
native artisans, and nothing now 





remained but to engage the 
establishment. 
The Indian ecompositor is 


usually a person of Portuguese 
extraction on the male side: and 
his name is Gomez, Gonsalves, 
or Pereira. He is of course very 
dark; but it is one of his peculia- 
rities to speak of the natives as 
black brutes: when half drunk 
(and unless he be half drunk he 
cannot use his fingers — they are 
so cold even in the very hot 
weather), the Indian compositor 
works well. His fingers are small, 
and he picks up his type from the 
case with arapidity tral astonish- 
ing. [ have uever seen it equalled 
in an English printing-office. But 
his day’s Poul over (and he will 
got it done, sometimes, in two 
or three hours), he is the most 
indolent and dissipated creature 
in existence. He is never out of 
debt, and never without a dun at 
his heels; but he invariably dis- 
putes all claims upon him, and 
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never Beye till he does so by 
order of some Court. 

I required ten of these compo- 
sitors, and engaged them at 
exactly double the rate of pa 
they received in Calcutta. “Look 
at the distance,” they would say; 
“to be so far off from your fami- 
lies to whom you must send mo- 
ney, Sir!” The compositors said 
they should require five distribu- 
tors. In India a compositor never 
distributes his matter. He would 
consider it beneath his dignity. 
Besides, it seems to soothe his — 
feelings to have some one under 
him —a human being at his beck 
and call — somebody whom he 
inay bully with ney and 
strike, if it pleases him. These - 
native distributors do not know e 
single word of English; many 
cannot tell you the uames of the 
letters; but they will fill a case 
as speedily and as accurately as 
ony Europea 

I'wo pressmen were required; 
and they also were engaged at 
double the rate of pay. About 
the printer there was an iminense 
difficulty. There were scores of 
Portuguese ready to take the 
place “at any salary you like 
to name;” but none of them were 
steady enough for the duties they 
would have to discharge. I at 
length selected a young man who 
had been a foreman in one of the 
Calcutta printing-offices. I was 
aware that his character would 
not bear investigation; but I had 
no alternative. 

The presses and type were 
shipped on board the flat, (a 
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vessel tugged by a steamer), and|his victim to the bottom, in the 
deck passages were engaged for|presence of all on board the 


the motley crew of compositors, 
distributors, and pressmen. They 
were, as the mate remarked to 
me, ‘as queer a looking sct of 
rogues as ever walked a plank.” 
It was in the cold weather, and 
mostof the compositors had taken 
to wearing thick red nightcaps, 
which had been imported for 
the use of the cooles (native 
labourers) on their way to the 
Mauritius. Just as we were ready 
_ $0-start, a bailiff came on board 

from the Court of Requests, and 
thinned the ranks of my regiment. 
He took away two Pereiras — two 
of my compositors. ‘They had 
— reeeived nine pounds each, by 
way of advance. I afterwards 
discovered that they were parties 
to their own arrest. Under the 
command of the printer, ‘the 
establishment” behaved very 
well till they got to the Sunder- 
bunds, when they began to 
quarrel among themselves, and 
to spurn the authority of the 
person who had been placed over 
them. Some of them had brought 
away arrack in their boxes, and 
this made them drunk and dis- 
orderly. One morning, about 
eleven o'clock, one of the com- 

ositors, Martin Gonsalves, who 

ad been drinking deeply over 
night, thought proper to jump 
overboard in one of the narrow 
rivers. ‘I he stcamer was stopped, 
and a boat was about to be 
lowered to pick Martin up; but 
an enormous crocodile (a mugar) 
glided from the bank, and took 


vessel. Many of the ladies, pas- 
sengers on board, shrieked loudly 
on beholding this horrid scene, 
which cast a gloom over the little 
society for a brief while; but 
I regret to say, that Martin's 
melancholy end had not that 
serious effect upon his friends 
which might have been looked 
for. In a few days we arrived 
at Comercolly, where I reecived 
a letter from his widow, who 
wished me to inform her whether 
the reportof her husband's death 
were true or not, as she had an 
offer of marriage she would like 
to accept. 

The voyage to Allahabad — 
the terminus of steam naviga- 
tion in the Ganges — was, from 
beginning to end, a chapter of 
accidents. One of the compositors 
severely injured his right hand, 
and it was doubtful whether he 
would be able to use it. Two of 
the distributors were attacked by 
ophthalmia, a complaint which, 
in India, often makes the patient's 
eyes weak for the remainder of 
his life. One of the pressmen 
was seized with acuterheumadism 
in the back and loins; and the 
foreman had the misfortune to 
take a very bad fever, which it 
was feared would terminate 
fatally. I had no idea of the 
awful responsibility I was entail- 
ing upon myself, when I under- 
took the editorial department of 
the projected aaa paper. 

Somchow or other I contrived 
to land the presses, types, and 
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establishment on the bank of the 
river, at Allahabad. Here it was 
necessary to hire carts to convey 
them to their destination, a dis- 
tance of fourhundred and twenty- 
seven miles. This was no easy 
matter; for every cart and pair 
of bullocks that the Collector 
and Magistrate could find in his 
district, had been scized for the 
service of Government. This was 
in December 1845, unmediately 
after the battle of Moodkee. By 
paying handsomely, however, 
this difficulty was overcome, and 
the train was now ready to start, 
when the printer came to me, and 
said: 

“Sir, I think the hands are 
going to run away!” 

“Why so?” I inquired. 

“ Because, Sir, everybody says 
the Sikhs will take the country, 
and they think they would be 
safer in Caleutta. The only plan 
would be,” he continued, ‘to 
give them some more advance, 
and Ict them drink hard to keep 
their spirits up.” 

I was obliged to follow the 
printer's advice; but 1 was rather 
disgusted to find that he should 
himself resort to precisely the 
means of bringing about an arti- 
ficial courage that he recom- 
mended forthosein a subordinate 
position. When I saw them ofl, 
they were all very drunk indecd: 
even the native distributors were 
in the same dreadful state. The 
presses and boxes of type were 
packed in straw in the body of 
the carts: upon these there were 
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platforms whereon those who 
could sit up, sat, and those who 
could not, lay down. The red 
night-caps gave the group a very 
sauguinary appearance, and to - 
hear the wearers of them talk — 
now that they were warmed with 
drink —- a bystander might have 
imagined that they were carrying 
up a braee of infernal machines 
to the seat of war, which would 
very soon settle that important 
business. Their appearance was 
not particularly formidable, but 
in point of frightfulness I never 
beheld anything to equal it, 
except, perhaps, on the stage in 
a pantomime. 

On the 24th February, 1846, the 
artillery, in the straw, entered the 
premises engaged at Meerut. A 
gentle voice, the voice of one who 
was the companion of my serious 
but anusing difficulties, whisper- 
ed in my ear, “It was thus 
Napoleon conveyed his ordnance 
to the field of Marengo.” ‘The 
carts had been upset several 
times upon the road, for the 
excited “devils” had insisted on 
driving the bullocks — but fortu- 
nately no damage had been done 
to the machinery. The box in 
which the long primer was packed 
in Calcutta had started a plank 
and a vast number of letters had 
leaked out; ‘capital H upper 
case” was very imperfect; and 
unfortunately it was a letter which 
would be in great demand — 
inasmuch as Lord Hardinge was 
the govermor-gencral. As the 
pe very truly remarked, in 

anding me a proof, “If hisname 
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had been Ardinge, it would have 
been allright, Sir.” 


STARTING A PAPER IN INDIA. 


didn’t suppose anybody would 
miss or make @ noise about it. 


The first number of the paper|In justice to the man, I must own 
was to come out on the fourth of! that he was rather the worse for 


March, and on the first of the 
month the printer came to me 
with a long face and asked what 
we were to do about an imposing- 
stone — a table on which the 
pages of letter are laid, to be 
finally adjusted. ‘What with 
dummy advertisements and re- 
prints,” said he, “I have got 
enough matter to fill the two 
outer pages, but where is the 
imposing-stone to come from?” 
There was not such a thing in 
Meerut, and it would take at 
least a week to get one from 
Delhi. Search was made, but 
no slab without a flaw, and with 
an even surface, could be found 
in either the city or the canton- 
ment. A horrible idea suggested 
itself to my printer. “If we 
could get atombstone out of the 
churchyard,” saidhe, ‘it would 
be just the very thing, and thcre’s 
some very nice ones there, Sir; 
I have been looking over them.” 
He instanced several that would 
suit, and he spoke with a levity 
of manner, which was bot 
irreverent and disgusting. He 
hinted, too, that he could manage 
it; but I was not sufficiently 
hardencd to encourage him in the 
crime of which he was so ready 
to be guilty. He observed that 
there was astone over a Colonel 
Webster, in a corner of the yard, 
which would answer our purpose 


drink, when this sacrilegious dis- 
position stole over him. 

Although I was not inclined 
to be a party to robbing the 
churchyard, nevertheless I took 
the hint, and sent for the old 
man who supplied tombstones, 
and he furnished me with an 
article (not a second-hand one) 
which answered admirably the 
purpose for the time being. It 
was a rude, uncouth slab, but 
it cost.ine fifteen pounds, besides 
a gold mohur — one pound twelve 
shillings — to give it something 
like a smooth face. 

The third of the month — the 
day of publication — came, that 
anxious day preceeding the day 
of issuc. My leaders were written, 
iny local intelligence, my corre- 
spondence, my hterature, poetry, 
were ready — when the printer 
came to me and said “How are 
we to manage about the inking 
rollers? — there’s no glue to be 
got here, Sir. We must. use the 
old style of ink-balls, and these 
Calcutta men say they under- 
stand ’em.” 

I was fairly wearied out with 
the obstacles which appeared to 
thicken around me, thie nearer 
we came to striking off our first 
impression. It was of no use 
to be angry, and I was compelled 
to superintend the making of 
these ink-balls, which consisted 


exactly; and, as the tomb was|of a kid’s skin stuffed with coarse 
all gone to rack and ruin, he! wool. 
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The pages were upon the 
imposing-stone. They were 
locked up in the chases. 
pressman lifted the form, and 
was carrying it with the assistance 





The 
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himself as well as the “hands” — 
threw myself upon a couch, and 
soon fell fast asleep. Truc 
enough! there was the paper 
next morning. It contained 


of an ink man, to the press; when|numberless errors of the Press; 
i: 


he stumbled and fell; and the 
whole became a mass of con- 
fusion, technically denominated 
“nie.” Hight columns of matter 
were mingled together in in- 
extricable confusion — like the 
columns of the French army at 
the battle of Waterloo — and 


but still it was a very decent 
production. 

There was less difficulty in 
gctting out the second number, 
and even less with the third. 
‘The paper “took” and was taken. 
Its exchequer flourished; and, 
before long, I had no sort of 


with precisely the same sort of|trouble; for I had the first fore- 


feelings that came over Napoleon 
on that occasion, I rushed from 
the office to my house in a state 
of agony and despair which it 
would be utterly impossible to 
describe. It was twelve o'clock 
at night when this awful cata- 
strophe happened. What were 
Franklin's difficulties compared 
tomine? Nothing! And yet I 
ecouldnothelp lau hilo although 
my eyes were bloodshot with 
watching the getting out of the 
paper from daylight until mid- 
night. 

The printer made his appea- 
rance, and said, ‘It’s a very bad 
job, Sir; but if you were to treat 
the hands to a couple of bottles 
of brandy, they would stay and 
set it all up again. Give me the 
bottles of brandy, Sir, and go to 
bed, Sir, and you shall see the 
paper to-morrow morning at 
eight o'clock, Sir. Your pre- 
sence in the office makes us all 
nervous, Sir.” 


man and the best establishment 
in all India. 


ne 


THE KINGDOM OF RECON- 
CILED IMPOSSIBILITIES. 


Tuere is a kingdom whose 
boundaries are within the reach 
of every man’s hand, on whose 
frontiers no heavier entrance- 
tribute or import-duty is exacted 
save that comprised in the pay- 
ment of two-score inflections of 
the eyelids — or forty winks; a 
kingdom into which the majority 
of humanity travel at least once 
In every twenty-four hours; 
though the exact time — the pre- 
cise moment — at which that 
voyage is commenced is, and 
never has been, known to any 
man alive. Whether we are trans- 
ported by some invisible agency 
— on the wings of spirits or in 
the arms of genii — whether we 

o to the kingdom or the king- 


I sighed, mechanically gave Soin: comes to us, we cannot tell. 
him the liquor he required — for; Why or how or when we came 
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there we know not; yet, almost|the ground of Tom Tidler (whose 


invariably, when the tribute of|occupation is now 


inflections has been 
we find ourselves 


the fort 
duly paid, 


sequence of the discovery of 
rival grounds in California and 


fon in con- 


wandering in the Kingdom of} Australia), than Raleigh’s Dora- 


Reconciled Impossibilities. 

Locomotion in this kingdom 
is astonishingly rapid: we run 
without moving and fly without 
wings. ‘Time and space are 
counted zeros; centuries are 
skipped at a bound; continents 
and oceans are traversed without 
an effort. We are here, there, 
and everywhere. (Greyheaded 
men, we arc little boys at school, 
breaking windows and dreading 
the vindicatory cane. Marricd 
and settled, we are struggling 
through the quickset hedges of 
our first love. Crippled, we race 
and leap; blind, we sce.  Un- 
learned, we discourse in strange 
tongues and decipher the most 
intricate of hieroglyphies. Un- 
musical, we play the fiddle like 
Paganini. We pluck fruit from 
every branch of the tree of 
knowledge; the keys of every 
science hang in a careless bunch 
at our girdle; we are amenable 
to no laws; money is of no ac- 
count; Jack is as good as his 
master; introductions are not re- 
quired for entrance into polite 
socicty; the most glaring in- 
possibilities are incessantly ad- 
mitted, taken for granted and 
reconciled. Whence the name 
of this kingdom. 

Much more wondrous and full 
of marvels is it than the famed 
land of Cockaigne, than the 
country of Prester John, than 


do, than the Arcadia of Strephon 
and Corydon, Celia and Sacha- 
rissa; than the fearful country 
where there are men 


“__ whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 


than even the mirabolant land 
thatJack saw when he had gotten 
to the top of the beanstalk. The 
only territorial kingdom thatI can 
compare it to is one — and even 
the duration of that one is fleeting 
and evanescent, appearing only 
for a season, like specks upon 
the sun or the floating islands in 
Windermere — visible and to be 
travelled in from the end of De- 
cember to the end of the follow- 
ing February, called the King- 
dom of Pantomime. ‘This king- 
dom, which, at other seasons of 
the year, is as rigorously barred 
and closed against straugers as 
China or Japan or the Stock Ex- 
change, offers many points of re- 
semblance to the Kingdom of Re- 
conciled Inpossibilities. There 
isa voyager therein, one Clown, 
who, with Pantaloon his friend 
and dupe and seapegoat, dances 
about the streets, imsults and 
beats respectable shopkeepers, 
swindles and robs ready furnish- 
ed lodgings, leers at virtuous 
matrons, commits burglaries and 
larcenies in the broad day (or 
lamp) light, and _ perpetrates 
child-murders by the dozen, yet 
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oes “‘unwhipp’d of justice”: nay, 

e and his confederate are re- 
warded, at last, by an ovation 
of fireworks and revolving stars; 
as are also Harlequin, a lewd 
fellow in a spangled jerkin and 
hose, and a dancing girl they 
eall Columbine; who together 
play such fantastic tricks before 
the footlightsas make the gallery 
roar — such tricks as would be 
tolerated nowhere but ina King- 
dom of Impossibilities. For m 
all other kingdoms, theft of fish 
or sausage — were it even the 
smallest gudgeon or the most 
infinitesimal saveloy — is three 
months at least, and robbery in 
a dwelling-house is felony; and 
to force a respeetable white- 
bearded man with a crutch stick 
and an impediment in his speech 
to castinvoluntary sommersaults, 
and to make him sit down oftener 
ona hard surface than he wishes, 
is an assault punishable by fine 
or imprisonment; andthe cutting 
up, mutilating, smothering, or 
thrusting into a letter-box of a 
baby is Murder. 

In all other kingdoms, likewise, 
as we are well aware, vice is al- 
ways vanquished and virtue re- 
warded ultimately; but im the 
Kingdom of Reconciled Impossi- 
bilities, as well as in that of pan- 
tomime, nothing of the kind takes 
place. In this former one, inno- 
cent,we are frequently condemn- 
ed to death, or to excruciating. 
tortures. Masters, we are slaves; 
wronged and oppressed, we are 
always in the wrong and the op- 
pressors, ‘Though in the every 


nant. 
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day kingdom we are perhaps 
wealthy, as least in easy circum- 
stances, we are in the Realms of 
Impossibility perpetually in diff- 
culties. Moments of inexpres- 
sible anguish we pass, from the 
want of some particular object or 
the non-remembrance of some 
particular word: though what the 
objeet or the word, wenever have 
and never had the remotest idea. 
Spectres of duties omitted, ghosts 
of offences committed, sit at ban- 
quets with us; and, under cir- 
cumstances of the greatest ap- 
parent gaiety and joviality, we 
are nearly always in sore pertur- 
bation of mind and vexation of 
spirit. 

The kingdom, indeed, is full of 
tribulations, impossible yet poig- 
Frequently, when we at- 
tempt to sing, our voice dies away 
in an inarticulate murmur or a 
guttural gasp. If we strive to 
run, our legs fail under us; if we 
nerve our arm to strike, some 
malicious power paralyses our 
muscles, and the gladiator’s fist 
falls as lightly as a feather; yet, 
powerless as we are, and unable 
to beat the knave who has wrong- 
ed us, we are ourselves conti- 
nually getting punched on the 
head, beaten wih staves, gashed 
with swords and knives. Curious- 
ly, though much blood flows, and 
we raise hideous lamentations, 
we do not suffer much from these 
hurts. Frequently we are killed 
— shot dleau — decapitated; yet 
we walk and talk shortly after- 
wards, as Saint Denis is reported 
to have done. Innumerable as 
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the sands of the sca, are the dis- 
appointments we have to endure 
in the Kingdom of Impossibilities. 
Get up as early as we may, we are 
sure to iniss the train; the steam- 
boat always sails without us. If 
we have a cheque to get cashed, 
the iron-ribbed shutters of the 
bank are always up, when our 
cab drives to the door, and some- 
body near us always says, with- 
out being asked, ‘Stopped pay- 
ment!” All boats, vehieles, 
beasts of burden and other ani- 
mals, behave in a similar tanta- 
lising and disappointing manner ; 
tall horses that we drive or ride, 
change unaccountably into little 
dogs, boats split in the middle, 
eoaches rock up and down like 
ships. We walk for miles with- 
out advancing a step; we write 
for hours without getting to the 
end of a page; we are continually 
beginning and never finishing, 
trying and never achieving, 
searching and never finding, 


knocking and not being ad-, 


mitted. 

The Kingdom of Impossibilt- 
ties must be the home of Ixion 
and the Danaides and Sysiphus, 
and peculiarly of Tantalus. ‘The 
Here of tubs we are constantly 
filling, and which are never full; 
and the sheen of stones, which, 
as soon as we have rolled them 
to the top of a hill, roll down 
again; are sufficiently astonish- 
ing; but it is in a tantalising 
point of view that the kingdom is 
chiefly remarkable. We are for 
ever hidden to rich banquets — 
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smoking viands and generous 
wines are palpable to sight and 
touch. But, no sooner are our 
legs comfortably under the ma- 
hogany, than a something far 
more teasing and vexatious than 
the ebony wand of Sancho’s phy- 
sician, sends the meats away un- 
tasted, the wines unquaffed, 
changes the venue to a kmgdom 
of realities. Dear me! When I 
think of the innumerable gratui- 
tous dinners I have sat down to 
in the Land of Impossibilities; 
of the countless eleemosynary 
spreads to which, with never a 
sous in my pocket, 1 have been 
made welcome; of the real turtle, 
truffed turkeys, Strasburgh pies, 
and odoriferous pineapples, that 
have tempted my appetite; and 
of the unhandsome manner in 
which I have been denied the en- 
jJoyment of the first spoonful of 
soup, and of the rude and cava- 
lier process by which | have been 
suminarily transported to a king- 
dom where ] am usually expected 
to pay for my dinner — when I 
think of these things I could 
weep. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the 
rulers of the Impossible kingdom 
will permit you to drink — pro- 
vided always that you have tum- 
bled (which is exactly your mode 
of entrance) into their domains in 
a desperately parched and thirsty 
condition. Cold water is the 
general beverage provided, and 
you are liberally allowed to drink 
without cessation — to empty 
water-jugs, pitchers, decanters, 


not Barmecide feasts, for the| buckets, if you choose. I have 
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known men who have sucked a) filled promises, of broken engage- 


pump for days, nay, have hae 
Cee uantities of the Falls of 
wWagara ; 
has mingled one crue] and mali- 
cious condition with his largesse. 
You may,drink as much as you 
like, but you must never quench 
your thirst, and you must always 
wake — tumble out of the king- 
dom, I mean — morc thirsty than 
ou were before. 

Travelling in this strange 
country is mostly accomplished 
inthe night season —“in thoughts 
from the visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth upon 
men.” Itis when the kingdom of 
Life is hushed and quiescent, 
when the streets are silent and 
there are none abroad but the 
watchers and the houscless, that 
the Kingdom of Impossibilities 
wakes up in fullnoise, and bustle, 
and activity. Yet betimes we are 
favoured with a passport for this 
kingdom in the broad-day scason 
— in the fierce summer heat, 
when we retire to cool rooms, 
there to pay the tribute of forty 
winks to the Monarch of the Im- 
possible: when, as we travel, we 
can half discern the green 
summer leaves waving through 
our translucent eyelids, can hear 
the murmuring of fountains and 
the singing of birds in the king- 
dom we have come from. Very 
pleasant are these day voyages, 
especially when we can drowsily 
hear the laughter of children 
playing on a lawn outside. 

The Kingdom of Reconciled 
Impossibilities is a land of unful- 

Household Words. XIX. 


ments, of trees for ever blossom- 
ing but never bearing fruit, of 


ut the Impossible king |jumbles of commencemcuts with 


never a termination among them, 
of prefaces without finises, of 
dramas never played out. The 
unities are not observed in this 
kingdom. There are a great 
many prologues, but no epi- 
logues. Itis all as it should not 
and cannot be. It snows in July, 
and the dog-days are in January. 
Men snecze with their feet and 
see with their thumbs, like Gar- 
gantua. The literature of the 
country consists of tales told by 
idiots, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. The houses 
are all built without foundations; 
they are baseless fabrics, which, 
vanishing, leave not a wreck be- 
hind. Everything in the kingdom 
is impossible. 

Impossible, yet reconciled. In 
no other land, certainly, are we 
so convinced of the truth of the 
axiom that, ‘‘whatever is, is 
right.” Against our knowledge, 
teclings, experience, and convic- 
tions, against all evidence, oral 
or ocular, against truth, justice, 
reason, or possibility, we smi- 
lingly confess that black is white, 
that clouds are whales, that the 
moon is cheese. We know our 
brother to be our brother, yet 
without difficulty or reluctance 
we admit him to be Captain Cook. 
With a full knowledge that whai 
we are doing can’t be, we are 
pean convinced that it can 

e, and that it is, and is right. So 
we violate all laws of morality, 
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decorum, international justice, 
honesty, and courtesy, with a 
comfortable self- consciousness 
thatitis “allright,” and that we 
are wronging no one. Quakers 
have been known in the Kingdom 
of Impossibilities to he in wait for 
men and murder them; nay, to 
have hidden the bodies after- 
wards in corn-bins, or chemists’ 
bottles. Moral men have eloped 
with ballet dancers. Bishops 
have found themselves at the 
Cider Cellars. Judges of the Ee- 
clesiastical Court have created 
disturbances at the Casino, and 
have wrenched off knockers in 
company with jovial proctorsand 
fast old surrogates about town. 
There was a cathedral verger 
once, in the Kingdom of Impossi- 
bilities, who refused a fee; there 
was an Irish Member without a 
grievance; there was a Chancery 
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ously whispers in soft-papered 
cheques before our eyes, within 
our gladsome pockets, or our re- 
joicing fingers. We shall be able 
to meet the little bill; streets are 
no longer stopped up; the tailor 
shall cringe again; Caroline shall 
have the velvet mantle trimmed 
with sable. Hurrah! But alas! 
the money of the kingdom that 
never can be, and yet always is 
and will be, is as treacherous and 
deceitful as a will-of-the-wisp, or 
an Eastern mirage; no sooner do 
we possess it than we have it not. 
We wake, and the shining sover- 
eigns and the rustling notes have 
turned into dry leaves, like the 
money paid by the magician in 
the Arabian Nights. 

If the kingdom (to expatiate 
further on its advantageous fea- 
tures) be onc of tribulations and 
disappointments, itis also one of 


suit decided to the satisfaction of} great and extended privilege. We 


arties. 
ood men not only become 
rascals; but rascals turn honest 
men in this astonishing country. 
Captain Mae Swindle paid me, 
only last night, the five pounds 
he hae owed me for fifteen years. 
] saw the unjust steward render 
up a faultless account. All is not 
vexatious and disappointing in 
the Impossible Kingdom. Ifit be 
a kingdom of unfulfilled pro- 
mises, it is one of accomplished 
wishes. Sorely pressed for cash 
in this sublunar kingdom, no 
sooner are we in the other than 
the exact sum we wished for, 
chinks in golden sovereigns, 
sgustles in crisp notes, melliflu- 


all 


are privileged to walk about un- 
washed, unshaven, and undress- 
ed, to clap kings upon the back, 
to salute princesses if we list, to 
ride blood horses, to fly higher 
than the skylark, to visit foreign 
lands without a Foreign Office 
par er the reference of a bank- 
ing firm, or the necessity of being 
personally known to the Foreign 
Secretary. We have the privi- 
lege of being agreatmany people 
and in a great many places at one 
and the same time. We have the 
privilege of living our lives over 
again, of undoing the wrongs we 
have done, of re-establishing our 
old companionship with the dead, 
and knowing their worth much 
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better than we did before we lost, 
them. ; 
Yes, pre-eminent and radiant 
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apart, peculiar; possible nowhere 
but in a land of impossibilities. 
Monstrous phantasies in semi- 


stands one privilege, to the en-/human shape, horrible creations, 


joyment of which every traveller 
in the land of Reconciled Impos- 
sibilities is entitled. He is privi- 
leged to behold the Dead Alive. 
The King of Terrors has no 
power in the domains of the Im- 
possible. The dead move and 
speak and laugh, as they were 
wont to speak and move and 
langh, in the old days when they 
were alive, and when we loved 
them. They have been dead — 
of course — we know it and they 
say so — but they are alive now; 
and, thanks to the irresistible 
logic of the Impossible kingdom, 
we slighly question how. These 
visitors have no grim tales to tell, 
no secrets of their prison-house 
to reveal. Here, joyful and mirth- 
ful as ever, are the old familiar 
faces; the life-hlood courses 
warmly through the old friendly 
hands; dead babies crow and 
battle valorously in nurses’ arms; 
dead sweethearts smile and 
blush; dead aunts seold; dead 
schoolmasters awe; dead boon 
companions crack the old jokes, 
sing the old songs, tell the old 
stories, till we wake into the 
kingdom of the Possible; and, 


deformed giants, dwarfs with the 
heads of beasts; shapeless phan- 
toms, hideous life such as the 
Ancient Mariner saw on the rot- 
ting deep. Such things pursue 
us through these regions with 
punting fangs, and poisonous 

reath; kneel on our chests; 
wind their sharp talons in our 
hair; gnaw at our throats with 
horrid yells. And, apart from 
the every day scenes of every 
day life brought to the reductio ad 
absurdum in the Kingdom of Im- 
possibilities, we tarry betimes in 
chambers of horrors, in howling 
deserts, in icy caverns, in lakes 
of fire, In pits of unutterable 
darkness. Miscrable men are 
they who arc frequent travellers 
through these districts of the In- 
possible kingdom. ‘They may say 
with the guilty Thane 
‘*__ Better be with the dead 

Whom we to gain our place have sent 

to peace, 


Than on the torture of the mind to le 
In restless ecstacy.” 


If you would leave such coune 
tries unexplored, lead virtuous 


lives, take abundant exercise, be 
temperate (in the true sense of 


ah me! the eyc turns to a vacant|the word: not choosing in what, 


chair, a faded miniature, alock of|but in everything), an 


soft hair incrumpled tissue paper, 
a broken toy; while the mind’s 
vision recurs to a green mound, 
and a half effaced stone. 

In the regions of the Impossible 
there is a population separate, 


take no 
man’s wrong to bed with thee 
—no, not for one single night. 


ES 
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GENTLEMEN AND 
BULLOCKS. 


A youne fellow of high con- 
nexions, educated at Sandhurst, 
and having subsequently got his 
commission in one of the “crack” 
eavalry regiments (Lancers or 
Hussars, we decline to say which), 
became rapidly inaugurated in 
all the ways of fashionable Lon- 
don life. He cantered in the 
Parks, lounged about the Clubs; 
the Opera and Almacks were his, 
with shes songs, and dances, and 
winning smiles, He hunted, he 
shot, he raced, he gamed, he 
drank, and ‘‘all that,” until one 
morning his father sent for him. 
He had been allowed five hun- 
dred a year, besides his pay, and 
he had been living at the rate of 
five thousand — as near ag it 
could be calculated. What. his 
father said was to this effect: 
“Arthur, you’re going to the 
devil, andi must stop you. Sell 
out directly, Sir, and Icave the 
ee for three years. I'll pay 

our debts here, and allow you 
just enough to live. Learn to do 
something for yourself; and come 
back in your right senses.” So, 
the young cornet sold his com- 
mission, and sailed for Australia. 

Not mtending to go to the 
Diggings, and hearing that Syd- 
ney was a far nicer place to 
reside in than dust-driving Mel- 
bourne (‘which nobody cundeny, 
deny”), he landed at that place, 
and after a short stay to recover 
so long a voyage, he rode up 
into the bush some hundred miles. 


GENTLEMEN AND BULLOCKS. 


He was a pretty good judge ofa 
horse, and had something in his 
head that way. Horses brought 
high prices in Melbourne, and 
if he could get them over land 
there, 1t might be ‘doing some- 
thing for himself,” as his father 
had recommended. 


At East Maitland, about a hun- 
dred and fifty miles fromSydney, 
he chanced to fall in withayoung 
fellow about his own age; and, 
after what they considered “ina- 
ture deliberation,” they agreed 
to purchase not horses, but four 
hundredhead ofbullocks, Suet 
a bullock-driver to help in the 
work, and drive them over land 
to Melbourne. The distance by 
a direct route, and using roads, 
would not exceed five or six hun- 
dred miles; but, as they would 
have to go winding and zig- 
zageing and crossing hills and 
swamps and fields and creeks 
in order to find constant food 
and water for the cattle, the 
distance would not be far short 
of nine hundred, or a thousand 
miles. They purchased the bul- 
locks, dasacaits regular bullock- 
driver (the driving of these horn- 
ed gentry, whether loose or 
yoked, being a special art, need- 
ing considerable practice), and 
off they started. 


Besides the four hundred bul- 
locks, they had nine horses, and 
adray. Three of the horses they 
rode, three were attached to the 
dray , and the remaining three 
they drove loose in the rear of 
the bullocks, on the flank, or as 
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they liked to go. The dray was 
laden with some bags of oats for 
the horses, provisions for three 
men, a change of outer clothing, 
two changes of under clothing, 
blankets, spare harness, cordage, 
hobbles, two double- barrelled 
guns, a rifle, anda few tools — 
such as woodaxes, knives, a 
spade, hammer, and nails. 

Day after day, through the 
solitudes of the bush, pleasingly 
varied at times by miles of bog, 
or leagues of swamp, amidst 
which they had to sleep, or get 
such rest in the night as they 
could, our two young gentleinen 
accommodated themselves to 
studying the uncouth mysteries 
of “stoek-driving;” aiding and 
assisting their professor elect in 
all his countless exigencies and 
requirements. Our cornet, who 
was the principal proprietor of 
all these moving horns, was 
scarcely one-and-twenty, and, 
moreover, looked still younger 
than he was. Ilis friend Went- 
worth was about twenty-five, of 
fair complexion, and apparent 
of no great strength. ‘Ihe bale 
lock-driver was a rough, sun- 
browned, brawny, bearded old 
colonial and bush-man. He did 
not conceal his contempt for the 
capacitics of his gentlemen com- 
panions, nor his opinion of the 
fate that awaited them. He told 
them, in his abrupt, gruff, jocular 
way, that they'd never see Mel- 
bourne. He should bury them 
both in the bush, and take on the 
bullocks. They wished him a 
good market for them on his! 
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arrival, and drank his health on 
the spot ina ‘‘nobbler” of brandy 
from the keg in the dray. 

The most exhausting part of 
the work was the necessity of the 
“stock” being watched by night, 
because while many lie down 
during a long journey, others 
wander about grazing. Some- 
times a few of them stray into a 
bog or deep swamp, or feel dis- 
posed to do so, while others have 
a special faney for swimming a 
creek. The three “drovers” kept 
watches of two hours duration, 
in turn. 

On one occasion, when it was 
the bullock~-driver’s watch, he 
thought fit, in the greatness of 
his experience, to consider that 
it was ‘‘all right;” whereupon he 
rolled himself up in his Blauker 
and went fast. an Some time 
after, our cornet awoke — saw 
the watch now lying rolled up — 
looked about, listened, and be- 
came satisfied that a number of 
bullocks had strayed across the 
creck, and that more were follow- 
ing them. Finding it ee dead 
tv arouse the professional gentle- 
man to any activity, or apparent 
understanding of the case, he 
shook Wentworth, and told him 
what had happened. ‘ What 
shall we do?” said his friend. 
‘*We must swim the creek and go 
after them,” said the cornet. ‘All 
right!” answered the other. Up 
they got, swam the creek — in 
their clothes, carrying their long 
boots in their mouths —and went 
after the bullocks. 

The beasts were far ahead, 
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and set off, as soon as they found 
who was upon their track. What 
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weeks on the road, and soon 
after the little event of the creek, 


with windings and doubles, and|just recorded, our cornet, who 


some going in one direction, and 
some in another, the pursuers 
had to follow the bullocks ecigh- 
teen miles before they brought 
them all together (except three, 
who were lost) back to the creck. 
Having driven them in, the two 
amateur drovers were about to 
follow, when Wentworth said he 
was too tired to carry his boots 
over in his teeth, as they filled 
with water and dragged behind, 
so he attempted to whirl them 
over across the creek. They fell 
short of the bank, and were 
carried down the stream. 

Arrived on the other side, the 
swimmers rested an hour or two, 
and then proceeded on thcir 
journey. The boggy state of the 
ground was such that they could 
scarcely get the dray through it, 
and continually expected to have 
to throw everything away of its 
load excepting the oats and their 
little store of provisions. Weut- 
worth could not, therefore, be 
taken into the dray, and he had 
to follow barefoot. He did the 
same all the next day when the 
ground changed to uneven rocks 
and stones, and cracks and holes, 
and his feet were cut and bleeding 
during twelve hours; but not one 
word of complaint escaped his 
lips. The ensuing morning, at 
daybreak, they ‘came upon” an 


old pair of shoes that had been!for weeks. 


was amasterly horseman, placed 
himself at the head of the con- 
cern: taking the lead on all oc- 
easions of difficulty, and con- 
tinually “ordering coves about,” 
as the bullock-driver morosely 
complained. Finding his “art” 
thus distanced, and compara- 
tively taken out of his hands, the 
latter personage announced his 
intention of immediately with- 
drawing his services. ‘The cornet 
said, Well, he could go. All 
right, old boy. Goodday! The 
bullock-driver wanted to be paid. 
Cornet said he could not easil 
manage it, as he and Wentworth 
had only thirteen shillings and 
sixpence between them at this 

resent. He might take that. The 
bulloek sdriver said he couldn’t 
take that. There was no alter- 
native, so he went on, and gra- 
dually became more reconciled, 
and even tried to make himself 
agreeable. 

In this way they journeyed, 
making as much ground as they 
could by day, and turning aside 
towards evening to find pasture 
for the stock, and such quantity 
of sleep for themselves, in turn, 
as the wandering fancies of the 
beasts would permit. Thus passed 
days upon days without their 
meeting a single human being, 
and sometimes they nret no one 
When they did fall 


thrown away, and Wentworth|in with anybody, it would be a 


was a happy man. 
They h 


shepherd, or squatter, or stock- 


ad now been seven’ keeper, perhaps only seen a mile 
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or two distant; or they would) bullocks belonged to him. “Now, 
meet a party of the Aborigines.| you be blowed,” said the butcher. 
On one occasion seven of these;Cornet told him he could not 
advanced with spears (they are|be blowed (and wouldn’t if he 
fatal marksmen), but the cornet’s| could, as he saw no reason for 
rifle was up inatrice. Hewould|it), and turning his back ad- 
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in all probability have “potted” ,dressed himself again to sleep. 


the foremost of them, if they had 
not all instantly scurried into the 
bush. 

They were now in the third 
month of their journey. Their 
first suit of clothes had been 
quite worn out, and flung away, 
and the remaining suit was in 
ele As for the cornet, he was 
reduced to his shirt-sleeves and 
half a waistcoat: he had ridden 
the seat off his corduroys, and 
the legs hung in shreds and 
tatters. 

One morning, about daybreak, 
being fast asieep, and having 
had a hard night’s work in riding 
after stragglers, Cornet Arthur 
was rather disturbed byastrange 
voice calling out “1 say, young 
man!” The place where they 
were, was a shed near a hut be- 
longing to a sheep station, and 
the cornet being far more com- 
fortable than usual, declined to 
notice the overture; but the 
fellow persisted, till the sleeper 
opened his eyes and yawned at 
him with no very grateful gesture. 
This fellow was a butcher on 
horseback, carrying a long riding 
whip with a hook at one end. 
“J say, young man,” said he, 
‘““where’s your master?” Our 
cornet drowsily remarked that 


he was pretty wellhisownmaster|from their bodies in 


“This won't suit me, youn 
man,” shouted the butcher, ‘ 
tell you I want to bid for some 0’ 
they beasts. I want that wide 
hoop-horn’d ’un— they three red 
staggy horns — the straw-berry 
snuil-horn, and the dirty-black 
big ’un a-lying down. Get up, 
can’t you. Don’t lay there like 
a precious naked hape, but be 
smart!” So saying the butcher 
dismounted and began to molest 
the sleeper in a rude and ridi- 
culous way with the hook end 
of his whip, using very rough 
language; whereupon our cornet 
arose, and ‘polished him off” in 
first-rate style, beinga fair boxer. 
The butcher, after a few rounds, 
deliberately remounted his horse, 
sat in his saddle looking at his 
“voung man” —then said, ‘Well, 
I’m blowed!” and rode away. 
They had some very cold 
weather about this time, especial- 
ly during the nights, and they 
lost six of their horses, almost en- 
tirely from the cold, as they had 
no means of sheltering them. 
After this, the remaining three 
horses being needed for the dray, 
they followed the drove of bul- 
locks on foot, for nearly a month. 
The few clothes that had remain- 
ed to them were torn piecemeal 
assing 


out there, and he fancied those| through the low scrub and swam- | 
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py osier beds, till our cornet’s 
sole personal effects were a pair 
of stocking-legs and a tooth- 
brush. This latter very useful 
article had been found loose in 
the dray, and was displayed asa 


eee 
They lost upwards of a hundred 
Bullocks in the bogs and swamps, 
or by straying away in the night. 
Following on foot was a great 
disadvantage, to say nothing of 
the work. At length they ap- 
aa alittle bush inn, anda 

urly old brown-bearded fellow, 
pleasantly drunk, issued forth to 
meet them, crying out, ‘‘My 
name’s Jem Bowles — glasses 
round!” He made them all have 
nobblers of brandy, and plenty to 
eat, and got them some clothes — 
enough to ride in—and three good 
bush horses in exchange for bul- 
locks. He made thein stay there 
a day and night at his expense. 
He had taken a greatliking to the 
cornet. But he often took nes 
and habitually treated everybody. 
‘‘ Glasses round!” 

Jem Bowles was a great stock- 
keeper, and well known on the 
road It was his habit to “drink 
his bullocks” on the way to 
market, and then to return home. 
He had been known to drink seven- 
ty head, in a few days, at one 
bushinn. Of course he was rob- 
bed, as he kept no ’count of the 
“lasses round” to which he 
treated everybody all day long. 
He was now drinking his fast ten 
head of bullocks. 

Our cornet and his colleagues 
‘ being once more horsed, pro- 
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ceeded on their way, uproarious- 
ly grateful to Jem Bowles, and 
eventually reached Melbourne, 
leaving the dray behind them in 
the bush, where it had at last 
‘given in,” wheel and axle. The 
journey had taken them nearly 
four months. They had lost, in 
all, eight horses, and a hundred 
andthree bullocks: the remainder, 
nevertheless, sold well. After 
paying all expenses, including 
everything, our cornet made, as 
his share, above one hundred 
pounds profit. Little enough for 
such labour; but still very good 
as the first earnings of a “young 
man.” The very same day, he met 
in the street the butcher whose 
hide he had tanned in the bush; 
and the butcher touched his hat 
to him. This is a fragment of 
Australian life. 


THE FEAST OF LIFE. 


A BANQUFT Is spread for small and great, 
A feast for the world of men; 
Where the monarch reclines in purple 
state, 
And the famished within his ken. 
The blushing red wine flows 
around, 
* And tinges the veins of all; 
And the game merry notes of swect music 
sound 
Through the breadth of the world-wide 
hall. 


freely 


There are infants of days, and the aged 
in years, 
The silver and raven tress; 
There are cyes that are swimming deep 
in tears, 
And that sparkle with joyousness. 
There are features of beauty and forms of 
grace, 
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And smiles like the rays of stars; 
And many a scarred and lowering face 
Is seamed with hideous scars. 


The viands are rich for the favoured few, 
And dainties allure their taste; 
And the same are spread for the humbler 
crew, 
But for many are spread in waste. 

They fatten the first into lusty health, 
And lighten their hearts with mirth; 
But they poison the blood of the latter by 

stealth, 
And plenty is worse than dearth. 


Ye happy ones! how, since my riddle is 
said, 
Can this marvellous difference be? 
Ye falteringly tell me, tho riddle is read 
Of this poisonous revelry. 

Ay! life iaabanquet that 's spread for all, 
Of which all must perforce partake; 
But its dainties are turned into worm- 

wood and gall, 
For the hearts that are heavy andache. 


STOPPED PAYMENT, AT 
CRANFORD. 


Was the “poor Peter” of Cran- 
ford the Aga Jenicyais of Chunder- 
abaddad, or was he not? As 
somebody says, that was the 
question. 

In my own home, whenever 
people had nothing else to do, 
they blamed me for want of dis- 


cretion. Indiscretion was my 
bugbear fault. Everybody hasa 


bughbear fault; a sort of standing 
characteristic — a piece de ré- 
sistance for their friends to cut at; 
and in general they cut and came 
again. | was tired of beiug called 
indiscreet and incautious; and I 
determined for once to prove my- 
self a model of prudence and wis- 
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suspicions respecting the Aga. I 
would collect evidence and carry 
it home to lay before my father, 
as the fumily friend of the two 
Miss Jenkyns's. In my search 
after facts 1 was often reminded 
of a description my father had 
once given of a Ladies Committee 
that he had had to preside over. 
He said he could not help think- 
ing of a passage in Hlood, which 
spoke of a chorus in which every 
man took the tune he knew best, 
and sang it to his own satis- 
faction. 

So, at this charitable commit- 
tee, every lady took the subject 
uppermost in her mind, and talk- 
ed about it to her own great con- 
tentment, but not much to the ad- 
vancement of the subject they 
had met to discuss. But even that 
committee could have been no- 
thing to the Cranford ladies when 
I attempted to gain some clear 
and definite information as to 
poor Peter’s height, appearance, 
and when and where he was seen 
and heard of last. For instance, 
I remember asking Miss Pole (and 
I thought the question was very 
opportune, fort put it when I met 
her at a call at Mrs. Forrester’s, 
and both the ladies had known 
Peter, and I imagined that they 
might refresh each other’s me- 
mories); L asked Miss Pole what 
was the very last thing they had 
ever heard about him; and then 
she named the absurd report to 
which I have alluded, about his 
having been elected great Lama 
of Thibet; and this was a signal 


dom. I would not even hint my|for each lady to go off on her se- 
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parate idea. Mrs. Forrester’s start 
was made on the Veiled Prophet 
in Lalla Rookh, whether! thought 
he was meant for the Great Lama, 
though Peter was not so ugly, in- 
deed rather handsome if he had 
not been freckled. 1 was thank- 
ful to see her double upon Peter; 
but, in a moment, the delusive 
lady was off upon Rowland’s Ka- 
lydor, and the mcrits of cosmeties 
and hair oils in general, and hold- 
ing forth so fluently that I turned 
to listen to Miss Pole, who, 
(through the Hamas, the beasts of 
burden) had got to Peruvian 
bonds, and the Share Market, and 
her poor opinion of joint-stock 
banks in general, and of that one 
in particularin which Miss Matey’s 
money wasinvested. In vain! put 
in, ‘‘ When was it — in what year 
was it that you heard that Mr. Pe- 
ter was the Great Lama?” They 
only joined issue to dispute 
whether llamas were carnivorous 
animals or not, in which dispute 
they were not quite on fair 

ounds, as Mrs. Forrester (after 
they had grown warm and cool 
again,) acknowledged that she 
always confused carnivorous and 
graminivorous together, just as 
she did horizontal and perpendi- 
cular; but then she apologised 
for it very prettily, by saying that 
in her day the only use people 
made of four syllable’ words was 
to teach how they should be spelt. 
The only fact I gained from this 
conversation was that certainly 
Peter had last been heard of in 
India, ‘‘or that neighbourhood;” 
and that this scanty intelligence 
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of his whereabouts had reached 
Cranford in the year when Miss 
Pole had bought her India muslin 
gown, long since worn out; — we 
washed it and mended it, and 
traced its decline and fall into a 
window-blind before we could go 
on;— and ina year when Womb- 
well came to Cranford, because 
Miss Matey had wanted to see an 
elephant in order that she might 
the better imagine Peter riding on 
one; and had seen a boa-con- 
strictor too, which was more than 
she wished to imagine in her fancy 
pictures of Peter's locality; and 
in a year when Miss Jenkyns had 
learnt some piece of poetry off by 
heart, and used to say, atall the 
Cranford parties, how Peter was 
surveying mankind from China 
to Peru, which everybody had 
thought very grand and rather 
appropriate, because India was 
between China and Peru, if you 
took care to turn the globe to the 
left instead of the right. 

1 suppose all these enquiries of 
mine, and the consequent curiosi- 
ty excited in the minds of my 
friends, made us blind and deaf 
to what was going on around us. 
It seemed to me as if the sun rose 
and shone, and as if the rain 
rained on Cranford just as usual, 
and 1 did not notice any sign of 
the times that could be consider- 
ed as a prognostic of any uncom- 
mon event; and to the best of my 
belief, not only Miss Matey and 
Mrs. Forrester, but even Miss 
Pole herself, whom we looked 
uponasa kind of prophetess from 
the knack she had of foreseeing 
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things before they came to pass—|mind your dress; I must as 


although she did not like to dis- 
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eak to 


you.” We did our best to look as 


turb her friends by telling them |if it was not we who had made the 


her fore- knowledge -—— even Miss 
Pole herself was roathloss with 
astonishment, when she came to 
tell us of the astounding piece of 
news. But I must recover myself; 
the contemplation of it even at 
this distance of time has taken 
away my breathandmy grammar, 
and unless I subdue my emotion, 
my spelling will go too. 

We were sitting — Miss Matey 
and [— much as usual; she in the 
blue chintz easy chair, with her 
back to the light, and her knit- 
ting in her hand—I reading aloud 
the newspaper before named in 
Cranford visiting; a few minutes 
more and we should have gone to 
make the little alterations in dress 
usual before calling time (twelve 
o'clock) in Cranford. I remember 
the scene and the date well; we 
had been talking of the Signor’s 
rapid recovery since the warmer 
weather had set in, and praising 
Mr. Hoggins’s skill, and lament- 
ing his want of refinement and 
manner — (it seems a curious 
coincidence that this should have 
been our subject, but soit was) — 
when a knock was heard; a call- 
er's knock — three distinct taps 
— and we were flying (that is to 
say Miss Matey could not walk 
very fast, having had a touch of 
rheumatism) to our rooms to 
change cap and collars, when 
Miss Pole arrested us by calling 
out as she came up the stairs, 
“Don’t go —I can’t wait — it is 
not twelve, I know, but never 


hurried movement, the sound of 
which she hadheard; for of course 
we did not like tohaveit supposed 
that we had any old clothes that 
it was convenient to wear out in 
the ‘sanctuary of home,” as Miss 
Jenkyns once prettily called the 
back parlour, where she was 
tying up preserves. So we threw 
our gentility with double force 
into our manners, and very 
gentcel we were for two minutes 
while Miss Pole recovered breath, 
and excited our curiosity strongly 
by lifting up her hands in amaze- 
ment, and bringing them down in 
silence, as if ia she had to say 
was too big for words, and 
could only be expressed by pan- 
tomime. 

“What do you think, Miss 
Matey? Whatdo youthink? Lady 
Gleumire is to marry —is to be 
married, I mean — Lady Glen- 
mire — Mr. Hoggins — Mr. Hog- 
gins is going to marry Lady Glen- 
mire.” 

‘* Marry!” 
Madness’ 

“Marry!” said Miss Pole with 
the decision that belonged to her 
character. *‘I said Marry! as you 
do; and L also said, What a fool 
my lady is going to make of her- 
self. I could havesaid‘ Madness!’ 
but I controlled myself, for it was 
in a public shop thatI heard of it. 
Where feminine delicacy is gone 
tol don't know. You and I, Miss 
Matey, would have been ashamed 
to have known that our marriage 


said we. ‘Marry! 
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was spoken of in a grocer’s shop, 
in the hearing of shopmen!” 

“But,” said Miss Matey, sigh- 
ing as one recovering from 
blow, “perhaps it is not true. 
Perhaps we are doing her in- 
justice.” 

‘“‘No!” said Miss Pole. “I have 
taken care to ascertain that. I 
went straight to Mrs. Fitz Adam, 
to borrow a cookery book which 
1 knew she had; and I introduced 
my congratulations apropos of 
the difficulty gentlemen inust 
have in house-keeping; and Mrs. 
Fitz Adam bridled up, and said 
that she believed it was true 
though how and where I coul 
have heard it she did not know. 
She said her brother and Lady 
Glenmire had come to an under- 
standing at last. ‘Understand- 
ing!’ such a coarse word! But 
my lady will have to come down 
to many a want of refinement. I 
have reason to believe Mr. Hog- 
gins sups on bread and cheese 
and beer every night. 

“Marry!” said Miss Matey once 
again. ‘Well! I never thought 
ofit. Two people that we know 
going to be married. It's coming 
very near!” 

So near that my heart stopped 
beating when I heard of it while 
you might have counted twelve. 

“One does not know whose 
turn may come next. Here in 
Cranford poor Lady Glenmire 
might have thought herself safe,” 
said Miss Matey with gentle pity 
in her tones. 

‘‘Bah!” said Miss Pole with a 
toss of her head. ‘Don’t you 
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remember poor dear Captain 
Brown's song Jibbic Fowler, and 
the line 


a 
‘Set her on the Tintorle Tap, 


The wind will blaw a man ‘till her,’ " 


“That was because Jibbie 
Fowler was rich, I think.” 

‘‘Well! there is a kind of at- 
traction about Lady Glenmire 
that 1, for one, should be ashamed 
to have.” 

J putin my wonder. ‘But how 
ean she have fancied Mr. Hog- 
gins? J am not. surprised that 
Mr. Hoggins has liked her.” 

“Oh! Ldon’tknow. Mr. Hog- 
gins is rich, and very pleasant 
looking,” said Miss Matey, ‘“‘and 
very good-tempered and kind- 
hearted.” 

‘She has marricd for an estab- 
lishment, that’s it. J suppose 
she takes the surgery with it,” 
said Miss Pole, with a little dry 
laugh at her own joke. But, like 
many people who think they have 
made a severe and sarcastic 
speech, which yet is clever of its 
kind, she began to relax in her 
eee from the moment when 
she made this allusion to the 
surgery; and we turned to spe- 
culate on the way in which Mrs. 
Jamieson would receive the news. 
The person whom she had left in 
charge of her house to keep off 
followers from her maids, to set 
up a follower of her own! And 
that follower a man whom Mrs. 
Jamieson had tabooed as vulgar, 
and inadmissible to Cranford 
society; not merely on account 
of his name, but because of his 
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voice, his complexion, his boots,) we choose between the Honour- 


smelling of the stable, and him- 
self, smelling of drugs. Had he 
ever been to see Lady Glenmire 


able Mrs. Jamieson and the de- 
graded Lady Glenmire. We all 


hked Lady Glenmire the best. 


at Mrs. Jamieson’s? Chloride of/She was bright, and kind, and 


lime would not purify the house 
in its owner's estimation if he 
had. Or had theirinterviews been 
confined to the occasional meet- 
ings in the chamber of the ie 
sick conjuror, to whom, with all 
our sense of the mésalliance, we 
could not help allowing that they 
had both been exceedingly kind’? 
And now it turned out that a ser- 
vant of Mrs. Jamieson’s had been 
il], and Mr. Hoggins had been at- 
tending her for some weeks. So 
the wolf had got into the fold, 
and now he was carrying off the 
shepherdess. What would Mrs. 
Jamieson say? We looked into 
the darkness of futurity asa child 
gazes after a rocket up in the 
cloudy sky, full of wondering ex- 
pectation of the rattle, the dis- 
charge, and the brilliant shower 
of sparks and light. Then we 
brought ourselves down to earth 
and thepresent tine, by question- 
ing each other (being all equally 
ignorant, and all equally without 
the slightest data to build any 
conclusions upon) as to when 17 
would take place? Where? How 
much a year Mr. Hoggins had? 
Whether she would .drop her 
title? And how Martha and the 
other correct servants in Cran- 
ford would ever be brought to an- 
nounce a married couple as Lady 
Glenmire and Mr. Hoggins? But 
would they be visited? Would 


sociable, and agreeable; and 
Mrs. Jamieson was dull, andinert, 
and pompous, and tiresome. But 
we had acknowledged the sway 
of the latter so long, that it seem- 
ed like a kind of disloyalty now 
even to neditate disobedience to 
the prohibition we anticipated. 
Mrs. Forrester surprised us in 
our darned caps and patched col- 
lars; and we forgot all about 
them in our eagerness to see how 
she would bear the information, 
which we hononrably left to Miss 
Pole to impart, although, if we 
had been inclined to take unfair 
advantage we might have rushed 
in ourselves, for she had a most 
out-of-place fit of coughing for 
five minutes after Mrs. Mioreastet 
entered the room. I shall never 
forget the imploring expression 
of her eyes, as she looked at us 
over her pocket- handkerchief. 
They said as plain as words could 
speak, ‘Don’t let Nature deprive 
me of the treasure which is mine, 
although for a time J can make 
no use of it.” And we did not. 
Mrs. Forrester’s surprise was 
equal to ours; and her sense of 
injury rather greater, because 
she had to feel for her Order, and 
saw more fully than we could do 
how such conduct brought stains 
on the aristocracy. When she 
and Miss Pole left us, we endea- 
voured to subside into calmness; 


Mrs. Jamieson let us? Or must; but Miss Matey was really upset 
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by the intelligenceshe had heard. 
She reckoned it up, and it was 
more than fifteen years since she 
had heard of any of her ac- 
quaintance going to be married, 
with the one exception of Miss 
Jessie Brown; and as she said, it 

ave her quite a shock, and made 
1er feel as if she could not think 
what would happen next. I don’t 
know if itis a rate of mine, ora 
real fact, but I have noticed that 
just after the announcement of an 
engagement in any set, the un- 
married ladies in that set flutter 
out in an unusual gaiety and 
newness of dress, as much as to 
say, ina tacit and unconscious 
manner, ‘‘ We also are spinsters.” 
Miss Matey and Miss Pole talked 
and thought more about bonnets, 

owns, caps, and shawls, during 
the fortnight that succeeded this 
call, than I had known them do 
for years before. Butit might be 
the spring weather, for it was a 
warm and pleasant March; and 
merinoes and beavers, and wool- 
len materials of all sorts were but 
ungracious receptacles of the 
bright sun’s glancing rays. It had 
not been Lady Glenmire’s dress 
that had won Mr. Hoggins’s heart, 
for she went abouton her errands 
of kindness more shabby than 
ever; although in the hurried 
glimpses I caught of her atchurch 
or elsewhere, she scemed rather 
to shun mecting any of her 
friends; her face seemed to have 
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and her eyes dwelt on all things 
with a lingering light, as if she 
was learning to love Cranford 
and its belongings. Mr. Hoggins 
looked broad and radiant, and 
creaked up the middle aisle at 
church in a bran-new pair of top- 
boots, an audible, as well as 
visible, sign of his purposed 
change of state; for the tradition 
went that the boots he had worn 
till now were the identical pair in 
which he first set out on his 
rounds in Cranford twenty-five 
years ago; only they had been 
new-pieced, high and low, oy 
and bottom, heel and sole, blac 

leather and brown leather 

more times than any one could 
tell. 

None of the ladies in Cranford 
chose to sanction the saptlan 
by congratulating either of the 
parties. We wished to ignore the 
whole affair until our lege lady 
Mrs. Jamicson, returned. Until 
she came back to give us our cue, 
we felt that it would be better to 
consider the engagement in the 
same light as the Queen of 
Spain’s legs; facts which certain- 
ly existed, but the less said about 
the better. This restraint upon 
our tongucs — for you see If we 
did not speak about it to any of 
the parties concerned, how could 
we get answers to the questions 
that we longed to ask? — was be- 

inning to be irksome, and our 
idea of the dignity of silence was 


almost something of the flush of| paling before our curiosity, when 


youth in it; her lips looked red- 
der 
thanin their old compressed state, 


another direction was given to 


and more trembling fulljour thoughts, by an announce- 


ment on the part of the principal 
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shopkeeper of Cranford, who 
ranged the trades from grocer 
and cheesemonger to man-mil- 
liner as occasion required, that 
the spring fashions were arrived, 
and would be exhibited on the 
following Tuesday at his rooms 
in High Street. Now Miss Matcy 
had been only waiting for this 
before buying herself a new silk 
gown. I had offered, it is true, to 
send to Drumble for patterns, 
but she had rejected my el ie 
sal, gently implying that she had 
not forgotten iedicappointnent 
about the sea-green turban. I 
was thankful that I was on the 
pot now to counteract the daz- 
zling fascination of any yellow 
or scarlet silk. I must say a little 
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conversation of Miss Pole and 
Mrs. Forrester. 

The very Tuesday morning 
on which Mr. Johnson was going 
to show fashions, the post- 
woman brought two letters to the 
house. J say the post-woman, 
but 1 should say the postman’s 
wife; he was a lame shoemaker, 
a very clean honest man, much 
respected in the town; but he 
never brought the letters round 
except on unusual occasions 
such as Christmas Day, an 
Good Friday; and on_ those 
days the letters which should 
have been delivered at eight in 
the morning did not make their 
appearance until two or three in 
the afternoon; for every one 


about myself. I have spoken of|liked poor Thomas and gave him 


my father’s old friendship for the 
Jenkyns’ family; indeed, I am 
not sure if there was not some 
distant relationship. He had 
willingly allowed me to remain 
all the winter at Cranford, in con- 
sideration of a letter which Miss 
Matey had written to him about 
the time of the panic, in which 
I suspect she had cxaggerated 
my powers and my bravery as a 
defender of the house. But now 
that the days were longer and 
more cheerful, he was beginning 
to urge the necessity of my re- 
turn: and I only delayed in a sort 
of odd forlorn hope that if could 
obtain any clear information, I 
might make the account ee by 
the Signora of the Aga Jenkyns 
tally with that of poor Peter, his 
appearance and disappearance, 
which I had winnowed out of the 


a welcome on these festive occa- 
sions. He used to say, “he was 
welly stawed wi’ eating, for there 
were three or four houses where 
nowt would serve ‘em but he 
imust share in their breakfast,” 
and by the time he had donc his 
last breakfast he came to some 
other friend who was beginning 
dinner; but come what might in 
the way of temptation, Tom was 
always sober, civil, and smiling; 
and, as MissJcenkyns used to say, 
it was a lesson in patience that 
she doubted not would eall out 
that precious quality in some 
minds, where but for Thomas it 
might have lain dormant and un- 
discovered. Patience was ccr- 
tainly very latent in Miss Jen- 


kyns’s mind. She was always ex- 


pecting letters, and always drum- 
ming on the table till the post- 
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woman had called or gone past. 
On Christmas Day and Good 
Friday she drummed from break- 
fast till church, from church- 
time till two o’clock, unless when 
the fire wanted stirring, when 
she invariably knocked oan the 
fire-irons, and scolded Miss Ma- 
tey for it. But equally certain 
was the hearty welcome and the 
good dinner for ‘Thomas; Miss 
denkyns standing over him like a 
bold dragoon, questioning him 
as to his children — what they 
were doing, what school they 
went to; upbraiding him 
another was likely to make its 
appearance, but sending even 
the little babies the shilling and 
the mince-pie which was her gift 
to all the children, with half- 
a-crown in addition for both 
father and mother. The Post 
was not half of so much conse- 
quence to dear Miss Matey; but 
not for the world would she have 
diminished Thomas’s welcome, 
and his dole, though I could see 
that she felt rather shy over the 
ceremony which had been re- 
garded by Miss Jenkyns asa a 
glorious opportunity for giving 
advice and benefiting her fellow- 
creatures. Miss Matey would 
steal the money all in a lump into 
his hand, asif she were ashamed 
of herself. Miss Jenkyns gave 
him each individual coin sepa- 
rate, with a “There! that’s for 

ourself; that’s for Jenny,” &c. 
Miss Matey would even beckon 
‘Martha out of the kitchen while 
he ate his food, and once to my 
knowledge winked at its rapid 


if 
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disappearance into a blue cotton 


 dspeel tauatmaas eae Miss Jen- 


yns almost scolded him if he did 


not leave a clean plate, however 


heaped it might have been, and 
gave an Injunction with every 
mouthful. 

I have wandered a long way 
from the two letters that awaited 
us on the breakfast-table that 
Tuesday morning. Mine was 
from my father. Miss Matey’s 
was printed. My father’s was 


just a man’s letter; I mean it was 


very dull, and gave no informa- 
tion beyond that he was well, 
that they had had a good deal of 
rain, that trade was very stag- 
nant, and many disagreeable 
rumours afloat. He then asked 
me, if I knew whether Miss Matey 
still retained her shares in the 
Town and County Bank, as there 
were very unpleasant reports 
about it; though nothing more 
than he had always foreseen, and 
had prophesied to Miss Jenkyns 
years ago, when she would invest 
their little property im it; the 
only unwise step that clever 
woman had ever taken to his 
knowledge (the ‘only time she 
ever acted against his advice, I 
knew). However, if anything had 
gone wrong, of course I was not 
to think of leaving Miss Matey 
while I could be of any use, &ce. 
‘‘Who is your letter from, my 
dear? Mine is avery civil invi- 
tation signed Edwin Wilson, ask- 


ing me to attend an important 


meeting of the shareholders of 


the Town and County Bank, to 
be held in Drumble, on Thursday 
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the twenty-first. I am sure it is 
very attentive of them to remem- 
ber me.” 


I did not like to hear of this 
“important meeting,” forthough 
I did not know much about busi- 
ness, I feared it confirmed what 
my father said; however, I 
thought ill news always came 
fast enough, so I resolved to say 
nothing about my alarm, and 
merely told her that wy. father 
was well, and sent his kind re- 
gards to her. She kept turning 
over, and admiring her letter. 


‘“‘T remember their sending one 
to Deborah just like this, but that 
I did not wonder at, for every- 
body knew she was so clear- 
headed. Iam afraid I could not 
help them much; indeed, if they 
came to accounts I should be 
ee in the way, for never could 
do sums in my head. Deborah, 
I know, rather wished to go, and 
went so far as to order a new 
bonnet for the occasion; but 
when the time came she had a 
bad cold; so they sent her a very 

olite account of what they 
1ad done. Chosen a director, | 
think it was. Do you think they 
want me to help them to choose a 
Director? Lam sure I should 
choose your father at once.” 


“My father has no shares in 
the Bank,” said I. 


“Oh, no! Iremember! He ob- 
jected very much to Deborah's 
buying any, I believe. But she 
was quite the woman of business, 
and always judged for herself, 
and here, you see, they have 
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paid eight per cent. all these 
years.” 

It was a very uncomfortable 
subject to me with my half-know- 
ledge; so I thought I would 
change the conversation, and I 
asked at what time she thought 
we had better go and see the 
fashions. ‘Well, my dear,” she 
said, ‘‘the thing is this; itis not 
etiquette to go till after twelve 
but then, you see, all Cranfor 
will be there, and one does not 
like to be too curious about dress 
and trimmings and caps, with all 
the world looking on. It is never 
gentecl to be over-curious on 
these occasions; Deborah had 
the knack of always looking as if 
the latest fashion was nothin 
new to her; a manner she hac 
eaught from Lady Arley, who 
did see all the new modes in Lon- 
don, you know. Solthought we 
would just slip down this morn- 
ing soon oftoe hrcakyacts for Ido 
want half a pound of tea; and 
then we could go up and examine 
the things at our leisure, and see 
exactly how my new silk gown 
must be made; and then, after 
twelve, we could go with our 
iniuds disengaged, and free from 
thoughts of dress.” 

We began to talk of Miss 
Matey’s new silk gown; I dis- 
covered that it would be really 
the first. time in her life that she 
had had to choose anything of 
consequence for herself; for Miss 
Jenkyns had always been thie 
more decided character, what- 
ever her taste might have been; 
and it is astonishing how such 
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people carry the world before|manya time without such effects), 
them by the mere force of will.|and consequently green tea was 
Miss Matey anticipated the sight| prohibited the house; yet to-day 
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of the glossy folds with as much 
delight as if the five sovereigns 
set apart for the purchase could 
buy all the silks in the shop; and 
(remembering my own loss of 
two hours in a toy-shop before | 
could tell on what wonder to 
spend a silver threepence) I was 
ay glad that we were going 
early, that dear Miss Matey 
might have leisure for the de- 
lights of perplexity. 

If a happy sea-green could be 
met with, the gown was to be sea- 
green; if not, she inclined to 
maize, and 1 to silver grey; and 
we discussed the requisite num- 


she herself asked for the ob- 
noxious article, under the im- 
pression that she was talking 
about the silk. However, the 
mistake was soon rectified; and 
then the silks were unrolled in 
good truth. By this time the 
shop was pretty well filled, for it 
was Cranford market-day, and 
many of the farmers and country 
people from the neighbourhood 
round came in, sleeking down 
their hair, and glancing shyly 
about from under their eyelids, 
as anxious to take back some 
notion of the unusual gaicty to 
the mistress or the lasses at 


ber of breadths until we arrived|home, and yet feeling that they 


at the shop-door. We were to 
buy the tea, select the silk, and 
then clamber up the iron cork- 
screw stairs that led into what 
was once a loft, though now a 
fashion show-room. 

The young men at Mr. John- 
son's had on their best looks, 
and their best cravats, and pl- 
votted themselves over the coun- 
ter with surprising activity. 
They wanted to show us upstairs 
at once, but on the principle of 
business first and pleasure after- 
wards, we stayed to purchase the 
tea. Here Miss Matey’s absence 
of mind betrayed itself. If she 


were out of place among the 
smart shopmen and gay shawls, 
and summer prints. One honest- 
looking man, however, made his 
way up to the counter at which 
we stood, and boldly asked tu 
look at a shawl or two. The other 
country folk confined themselves 
to the grocery side; but our 
neighbour was evidently too full 
of some kind intention towards 
mistress, wife, or daughter, to be 
shy; and it soon became a ques- 
tion with me, whether he or Miss 
Matey would keep their shopman 
the longest time. He thought 
each shawl more beautiful than 


was made aware that she had/the last; and, as for Miss Matey, 
been drinking green tea at any|she smiled and sighed over each 
time, she always thought it her|fresh bale that was brought out; 
duty to lie awake half through] one colour set off another, and the 
the night afterward; (I have|heap together would, as she said, 
known her take it in ignorance | make even the rainbow look poor, 
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we have received a warnin 
against notes issued by this ban 
only this morning. will just 
step and ask Mr. Johnson, Sir; 
but I’m afraid I must trouble you 
for payment in cash, or in a note 
of a different bank.” 

I never saw a man’s coun- 
tenance fall so suddenly into dis- 
may and bewilderment. It was 
almost piteous to see the rapid 
change. 

“Dang it!” said he, striking 
his fist down on the table, as if 
to try which were the harder; 
“the chap talks as if notes and 
gold were to be had for the pick- 
ing up.” 

Miss Matcy had forgotten her 
silk gown in her interest for the 
man. Idon’tthinkshe had caught 
the name of the bank, and in my 
nervous cowardice, Iwas anxious 
that she should not; and so I be- 
gan adiniring the yellow-spotted 
lilac gown thatl had been utterly 
condemning only a minute be- 
fore. Butit was of no use. 

“What bank was it? I mean 
what bank did your note belong 
to?” 


“Tam afraid whicheverI choose 
I shall wish I had taken another. 
Look at this lovely crimson! it 
would be so warm in winter. But 
spring is coming on, you know. 
I wish I could have a gown for 
every season,” said she, ropping 
her voice, as we all did in Cran- 
ford, whenever we talked of ane 
thing we wished for, but could 
not afford. “However,” she con- 
tinued in a louder and more 
cheerful tone, ‘‘it would give me 
a great deal of trouble to take 
eare of them if I had them; so I 
think I'l] only take one. But 
which must it be, my dear?” And 
now she hovered over a lilac with 
yellow spots, while I pulled out 
a quiet sage-green that had faded 
into insignificance under the more 
brilliant colours, but which was 
nevertheless a good silk in its 
humble way. Our attention was 
called off to our neighbour. He 
had chosen a shawl of about 
thirty shillings’ value; and his 
face looked broadly happy under 
the anticipation, no doubt, of 
the pleasant surprise he should 
es to some Molly or Jenny at 

ome; he had tugged aleathern; ‘Town and County Bank.” 
purse out of his breeches pocket,} ‘‘Let me see it,” said she 
and had offered a five-pound note| quictly to the shopman, geutly 
in payment for the shawl, and for|taking it out of his hand, as he 
some parcels which had been|brought it back to return it to the 
brought round to him from the/farmer. 
grocery counter; and it wasjust| Mr. Johnson was very sorry, 
at this point that he attracted our|but, from information he had re- 
notice. The shopman was exa-|ceived, the notes issued by that 
mining the note with a puzzled, | bank were little better than waste 
doubtful air. paper. 

‘“‘Town and County Bank! I} ‘I don’t‘understand it,” said 
am not sure, Sir, but I believe | Miss Matey to me in a low voice. 
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‘That is our bank, is it not? — 
the Town and County Bank?” 

“Yes,” said. “This lilac silk 
will just match the ribbons in 
your new cot IL believe,” 1 con- 
tinued, holding up the folds so 
as to catch the light, and wishing 
that the man would make haste 
and be gone; and yet having a 
new wonder that had only just 
sprung up, how far it was wise or 
right in me to allow Miss Matey 
to make this expensive purchase, 
if the affairs of the bank were 
really so bad as the refusal of the 
note implied. 

But Miss Matey put. on the soft 
dignified manner peculiar to her, 
rarely used, and yet which be- 
came her so well, and laying her 
hand gently on mine, she said, 

“Never mind the silks for a 
few minutes, dear. I don’t under- 
stand you, Sir,” turning now to 
the shopman, who had been at- 
tending to the farmer. ‘Is this 
a forged note?” 

“Oh, no, Ma’am. It is atrue 
note of its kind; but you see, 
Ma’am, it is a Joint Stock Bank, 
and there are reports out that it 
is likely to break. Mr. Johnson 
is only doing his duty, Ma’am, as 
Iam sure Mr. Dobson knows.” 

But Mr. Dobson could not re- 
spond to the appealing bow by 
any answering smile. He was 
turning the note absently over in 
his fingers, looking gloomily 
enough at the parcel containing 
the lately chosen shawl. 

“It’s hard upon a poor man,” 
said he, ‘as earns every farthing 
with the sweat of his brow. How- 
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ever, there’s no help forit. You 
must take back your shawl, my 
man; Lizzie must do on with her 
cloak for a while. And yon figs 
for the little ones — I promised 
them to ’em — I’ll take them; 
but the "bacco, and the other 
things —” 

“Twill give you five sovereigns 
for your note, my good man,” 
said Miss Matey. ‘I think there 
is some great mistake about it, 
for I am one of the shareholders, 
and I’m sure they would have 
told me if things had not been 
going on right.” 

The shopman whispered a word 
or two across the table to Miss 
Matey. She looked at him with 
a dubious air. 

‘‘Perhaps so,” said she. ‘ But 
I don’t pretend to understand 
business; I only know that if it 
is going to fail, and if honest 
pope are to lose their money 

ecause they have taken our 
notes — I can’t explain myself,” 
said she, suddenly becoming 
aware that she had got into a 
long sentence with four people 
for audience — “only I would 
rather exchange my gold for the 
note, if you please,” turning to 
the farmer, ‘“‘and then you can 
tuke your wife the shawl. It is 
only going without my gown a 
few days longer,” she continued, 
speaking to me. ‘Then I have 
no doubt everything will be 
cleared up.” 

“ But if it is cleared up the 
wrong way?” said I. 

“Why! Then it will only have 
been common honesty in me as a 


’ 
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shareholder to have given this 
good man the money. Iam quite 
clear about it in my own mind; 
but, you know, I can never speak 
quite as comprehensibly as others 
can, — only you must give me 
your note, Mr. Dobson, if you 
please, and go on with your 
purchases with these sovercigns.” 

The man looked at her with 

silent gratitude, too awkward to 
ut his thanks into words; but he 
ee back for a minute or two, 
famblin with his note. 

‘1m loth to make another one 
lose instead of me, if itis a loss; 
but you see five pounds is a deal 
of money to a man with a fainily; 
and as you say, ten to one, ina 
day or two, the note will be as 
good as gold again.” 

‘“No hope of that, my friend,” 
said the shopman. 

‘The more reason why I should 
take it,” said Miss Matey quietly; 
she pushed her sovereigns to- 
wards the man, who slowly laid 
his note down in exchange. 
“Thank you. I will wait a day 
or two before [ purchase any of 
these silks; perhaps you will 
then have a greater choice. My 
dear! will you come upstairs?” 

We inspected the fashions with 
as minute and curious an interest 
as if the gown to be made after 
them had been bought. I could 
not see that the little event in the 
shop below had in the least 
damped Miss Matey’s curiosity 
as to the make of sleeves, or the 
sit of skirts. She once or twice 
exchanged congratulations with 
me on our private and leisurely 
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view of the bonnets and shawls; 
but I was all the time not so sure 
that our examination was 80 
utterly private, for I caught 
slimpses of a figyre dodging 
ehind the cloaks and mantles; 
and, by a dexterous move, I 
came face to face with Miss Pole, 
also in morning costune (the 
ange oe feature of which was 

er being without teeth, and- 
wearing a veil to conceal the 
deficiency), come on the same 
errand as ourselves. But she 
quickly took her departure, be- 
cause she had a bad headache 
and did not feel herself up to 
conversation. 

As we came down through the 
shop the civil Mr. Johnson was 
awaiting us;-he had been in- 
formed of the exchange of the 
note for gold, and with much 
poe feeling and real kindness, 

ut with a little want of tact, he 
wished to condole with Miss Ma- 
tey, and impress upon her the 
real state of the case. I could 
only hope that he had heard an 
exaggerated rumour, for he said 
that her shares were worse than 
nothing, and that the bank could 
not pay a shilling in the pound. I 
was glad that Miss Matey seemed 
still a little incredulous; but I 
could not tell how much of this 
was real, or assumed with that 
self-control which seemed hahi- 
tual to ladies of Miss Matey’s 
standing in Cranford, who would 
have thought their dignity com- 
promised by the slightest expres- 
sion of surprise, dismay, or any 
similar feeling to an inferior in 
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station, or in a public shop.jthe poor man standing by me; 
However, we walked home very|but it’s rather a strain upon me 
silently; I am ashamed to say I|to keep thinking and thinkin 
believe I was rather vexed andj what I should do if such and suc 
annoyed at Miss Matey’s conduct|a thing happened, and I believe 
in taking the note to herself so|I had rather wait and see what 
decidedly. Ihadso set my heart|really does come; and 1 don’t 
upon her having a new silk gown,/}doubt I shall be helped then, if 
which she wanted sadly; in ge-|1I don’t fidget myself, and get too 
neral she was so undecided any-/anxious beforchand. You know, 
body might turn her round; in|love, I’m not like Deborah. If 
this case I had felt that it was no} Deborah had lived, I’ve no doubt 
use attempting it, but I was not/she would have seen after them, 
the less put out at the result. before they had got themselves 
Somehow, after twelve o’clock, jinto this state.” 
we both acknowledged to asated| We had neither of us much 
curiosity about the fashions; and|/appetite for dinner, though we 
to a certain fatigue of body/|tried to talk cheerfully about in- 
(which was, in fact, depression| different things. When we re- 
of mind) that indisposed us to go|turned into the drawing-room, 
out again. But still we never|Miss Matey unlocked her desk 
spoke of the note; tillallat once/and began to look over her 
something possessed me to ask|account-books. I was so penitent 
Miss Matcy if she would think it|/for what I had said in the morn- 
her duty to offer sovereigns forjing, that] did not choose to take 
all the notes of the Town and/upon myself the presumption to 
County Bank she met with. I/suppose that I could assist her; 
could aye bitten my tongue out/1 rather left her alone, as with 
the minute I had said it. She|puzzled brow her eye followed 
looked up rather sadly, and as if her pen up and down the ruled 
I had thrown a new perplexity|page. By and bye she shut the 
into her already cisco mind, book, locked her desk, and came 
and for a minute or two she did|and drew a chair to mine, where 
not speak. Then she said —myj{I sat in moody sorrow over the 
own dcar Miss Matey — without|fire. I stole my hand into hers; 
a shade of reproach in her voice,|she clasped it, but did not speak 
‘““My dear! I never feel as if/a word. At last she said, with 
my mind was what people call/forced composure in her voice, 
very strong, and it’s often hard|‘“‘Ifthat bank goes wrong, I shall 
enough work for me to settle what|lose one hundred and forty-nine 
1 ought to do with the case right|pounds thirteen shillings and 
before me — I was very thankful|fourpence a year; I shall only 
to — I was very thankful that I| have thirteen pounds a year left.” 
saw my duty this morning with|I squeezed her hand hard and 
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tight. I did not know what to 
say. Presently (it was too dark 
to see her face) I felt her fingers 
work convulsively in my grasp; 
and I knew she was going to 
speak again. I heard the sobs 
in her voice as she said, ‘I hope 
it’s not wrong — not wicked — 
but oh! I am so glad poor De- 
borah is spared this. She could 
not have borne to come down in 
the world, she had such a noble, 
lofty spirit.” 
his was all she said about the 
sister who had insisted upon in- 
vesting their little property in 
that unlucky bank. e were 
later in lighting the candle than 
usual that night, and until that 
light shamed us into speaking, 
ye sat together very silently and 
sadly. 
ae we took to our work 
after tea with a kind of forced 
cheerfulness (which soon became 
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certain of a home among plea- 
sant and kind people, such as 
our good Miss Pole and Mrs. 
Forrester. And Mr. Hoggins is 
really a very personable man, 
and as for his manners, why, if 
they are not very polished — I 
have known peo Io with very 
good hearts and very clever 
minds too, who were not what 
some Pe reckoned refined, 
but who were both true and 
tender.” “ 

She fell off into a soft reverie 
about Mr. Holbrook, and I did 
not interrupt her, I was so busy 
maturing a plan I had had in my 
mind for some days, but whic 
this threatened failure of the 
bank had brought to a crisis. 
That night, after Miss Matey 
went to bed, I treacherously 
lighted the candle again, and 
sat down in the drawing-room to 
compose a letter to the Aga Jen- 


real as far as it went), talking of|kyns; a letter which should af- 
that never-ending wonder, JLady|fect him, if he were Peter, and 


Glenmire’s engagement. 


Matey was almost coming round /|facts if he were a stranger. 


to think it a good thing. 

‘“‘T don’t mean to deny that 
men are troublesome in a house. 
I don’t judge from my own ex- 
perience, for my father was neat- 
ness itself, and wiped his shoes 
on coming in as carefully as any 
woman; but still a man has a 
sort of knowledge of what should 
be done in difficulties, that it is 
very pleasant to have one at 
hand ready to lean upon. Now, 
Lady Glenmire, instead of being 
tossed about, and wondering 
where she is to settle, will be 


Miss|yet seem a mere statement of dry 


The 
church clock pealed out two be- 
fore ] had done. 

The next morning news came, 
both official and otherwise, that 
the Town and ibaa Bank had 
stopped payment. Miss Matey 
was ruined. 

She tried to speak quietly to 
me; but when ae came to the 
actual fact that she would have 
but about five shillings a week 
to live upon, she could not re- 
strain a few tears. 

“T am not crying for myself, 
dear,” said she, wiping them 
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away, ‘‘I believe I am crying for 
the very silly thought of how my 
mother would grieve if she could 
know — she aia cared for us 
so much more than for herself. 
But many a poor person has less; 
and I am not very extravagant, 
and, thank God, when the neck 
of mutton, and Martha’s wages, 
and the rent are paid, I have not 
a farthing owing. Poor Martha, 
I think she ‘li be sorry to leave 
me.” Miss Matey smiled at me 
through her tears, and she would 
fain have had me see only the 
smile, not the tears. 
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Wao can take up a newspaper 
just now, without being tempted 
to become an extensive purchaser 
of real and pure French Colza 
oil, and at the same time to be 
lord and master over an innume- 
rable variety of lamps of the 
newest patterns and most ap- 
proved construction, wherewith 
to consume that illuminating 
fluid? But “Colza” is not an 
English word — making, how- 
ever, only a narow escape from 
being one — and there arc many 
people, perhaps, who burn the 
genuine article, without being 
exactly aware what it really is. 
For knowing advertisers seem to 
fancy that the more mysterious- 
ly their wares are enveloped in 
hard words, the more highly will 
the simple public esteem them. 
Hence we have Eureka shirts, 
Reyglenta Arabica diet, and Ry- 
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ophagon shaving-soap. It would 

ardly be safe or prudent to de- 
cide whether the aforesaid ad- 
vertisers are right or not. But 
to prevent Colza from being 
added to their list, I will take 
the liberty of offering a few ex- 
planations. 

Oils may be divided into two 
grand classes, accordingly as 
they are derived from the dis- 
tinct sources of the animal, or 
the vegetable kingdom. Itis not 
impossible, therefore, that Colza 
oil may be casually believed to 
be the produce of some South 
American whale, or Indian por- 
poise, of unknown and peculiar 
organisation. Unfortunately for 
the imaginative who love to set a 
novel monstcr before their mind’s 
eye, it is not so obtained — nor 
from the sea-serpent either. 
Colza is a harmless plant, spring- 
ing from a kindly German root, 
which root is neither more nor 
less than cole, kale, kohl, or 
cabbage. Whenever the French 
resolve to kidnap a foreign word, 
they generally contrive to la 
hold of it by the wrong end. 
And so, the English coleseed, or 
the German kohlsaat — it is not 
altogether indisputable which — 
has been pressed into the service 
of representing the entire vege- 
table Colza, or brassica campestris 
as the scientific call it, with the 
additional surname of oleifera, or 
oil-bearing. Coleworts, more- 
over, are not entirely unknown 
to horticulturists in the British 
Isles. 

Olive oil is the peculiar pro- 
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duce of the South of France, 
whilst oil-giving seeds are the 
objects of culture in other por- 
tions of that vast empire; for an 
Englishman has no notion what 
a large country France is, till 
he begins to travel from one 
corner of it to another. The 
extremes of north and south 
agree in being lands both abun- 
dantly flowing with oil. Colza 
is grown in the eastern and in 
the central provinces; but it is 
more especially cultivated in the 
northern departments, and pre- 
eminently so in the rich one 
known as the Department du 
Nord. In the environs of Lille, 
there are oil-mills by hundreds, 
exactly like the one I am about 
to describe. Yet one English 
advertisement states that Messrs. 
Suchones, of Provence, in the 
south of France — the address 
being just as precise as that of 
Mr. Smith, of Kast Anglia, Great 
Britain — Messrs. Suchones beg 
to inform their numerous cus- 
tomers, that they have no other 
agent in England for their ge- 
nuine French lamp oil than 
Messrs. Someoneelse, who favour 
the public with a more distinct 
reference to their whereabouts. 
It is far from impossible that 
Colza oil may be exported from 
Provence to London; for a por- 
tion of that manufactured in the 
’ Department du Nord is shipped 
from Dunkirk for Marseilles, 
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greasy matters for hér own con-. 
sumption. The soaperies of the 
south, and of Marseilles espe- 
cially, obtain a portion of their 
oils from Spain and Italy. 

Colza is sown for the. purpose 
of serving three distinct pur- 
oses: to be ploughed into the 
and as green manure in the early 
stage of its growth; to fatten 
cattle upon the land, or to feed 
milch cows, at a more advenced 
period; and to ripen its seeds for 
the production of oil. The two 
former styles of eropping you 
will not witness except during 
summer and autumn; but were 
you to take a country walk in the 
oe of France in ee 
early sprin ou cou ar 
fail o notice S mcabee of fields 
planted with what, at the first 
eae you might mistake for 
Swede turnips; only, on looking 
closer, you would say they were 
very bad and stunted turnips; 
being deficient in the great es- 
sential of a globular root, and 
having merely a stalk leaning on 
one side, and inclined to be what 
rardeners call ‘“‘run up o’ legs.” 
‘heir previous history has been 
this. At mid June, or there- 
abouts, the seed is sown in a 
separate plot of ground, where 
the plants remain undisturbed 
until the autumn. 

In October, the field in which 
the seedlings are to be planted 
is heavily manured. Colza thrives 


where, however, they mostly use| best in a light, deep, hazel loam, 
it in making soap. And even then! permeable to the genial influence. 
they have not enough. France) of the rains, the atmosphere, and 
does not grow a sufficiency of|/the sunshine; and is all the bet- 
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ter for a liberal artificial en- 
richment of the soil. Showery 
weather is desirable at the time; 
but the planting is nevertheless 

erformed under bright sunshine, 
in confident anticipation of the 
autumnal rains. Nothing can be 
easier than the way in which the 
little Colzas are settled in life, 
after their expatriation from their 
nursery. They are brought to 
their new home tied up in large 
bundles, and are respectfully 
received by sundry ploughmen 
already in attendance on the 
ground. To each ploughman is 
attached a small suite of women 
and children. The farmer him- 
self, or perhaps only his la- 
bourer, turns up a furrow with 
his poten from one end of the 
field to the other. In this long 
furrow the ladies and demoiselles 
lay the Colza plants, at the pro- 
per distances. With another 
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The crop receives no further 
culture. he thickness of its 

owth chokes almost every weed. 
ts success is precarious, if the 
young shoots or blossoms are 
frost-bitten in apne Ordinarily, 
the glaucous-leaved plant sends 
up its flower-stem, and the whole 
field is soon covered with a 
bright yellow garment. Although 
a rather faint and sickly odour is 
emitted, it is not unpleasant to 
follow the foot-path through a 
Colza field, and listen to the 
quail as it calls, ever invisibly, 
beneath its thickset covert. In- 
numerable busy bees, and a rab- 
ble of big, bouncing, buzzing 
cockchafers likewise take the 
liberty of disporting themselves 
therein; while earth and sun are 
combining to brew the oil which 
shall cheer and enlighten your 
hours of wintry darkness. 

When the fall of the withered 


stroke of the plough the roots of|;lowcr leaves, and the yellow 


the plants are covered up, the 
manure on the surface being 
likewise turned in next them. 
Then another stroke of the 
plough, without plants, to leave 
the necessary interval; and then 
another furrow, with them. And 
so on, till the field is finished. 
At the first word, a farmer will 
have understood all this. It is 
a nice healthy amusement for the 
women and children, not unlike 
our Christmas game, “I sent a 
letter to my love; I dripped it, 


tinge of the bending stalk an- 
nounce that nature has com- 
pleted the great work of matu- 
ring the seed, not a moment must 
be lost in completing the har- 
vest, if the weather be but fine. 
For the sparrows and the linnets 
will come in to take their tithe in 
kind, without agreeing to any 
sort of commutation, and the 
more they taste the seed, the 
better they find that it suits their 
palates. So, haste ye, my hard- 
working dames of France! Hither 


I dropped it;” only it is a pity|hasten with your reaping-hooks. 
they do not earn a little better|Lay the Colzas prostrate, bear 
wages as the consequence of|them gently to the sail-cloth 
their day’s diversion. spread out in one corner of the 
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field, for fear you lose a single 
black, round, plump, precious, 
‘unctuous grain of seed. If the 
men won't thresh it, you will; 
and winnow it, and sift it, and 
carry it home, and spread it out 
thin on the granary oor to dry 
and ripen a little more perfectly, 
and store it in sacks, and sell it 
at market, or take it to the oil- 
mill and hand it over to your own 
oiler. 
male assistance which will make 


you leave matters to take their 


course, still less to let them re- 
main at a stand-still. 

All this holds good of ordinary 
winter Colza, or, as it is called 
sometimes, Colza froid, or cold 
Colzas There is, however, a 
variety of Colza which may he 
sown in spring, and harvested the 
same year, and which is distin- 
guished by the title of Colza chaud, 
or de Mars; in other words, as 
warm, or March Colza. It is less 

roductive than the former kind, 

ut is useful for land which there 
has been 
planting in autumn, as well as 
to replace the winter Colza when 
it has been irreparably injured 
by frost. 

We have grown and housed 
our Colza seed. What remains 
is a simple affair, offering fewer 
impediments to the practitioner 
than either of those highly popu- 
lar difficulties of skinning a flint, 
or drawing blood from a gate- 
post. All that is required is 
simply brute force. It is true 
there are here and there grand 
establishments, with their cylin- 


It is not the absence of 


no opportunity of 
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ders, to play with the seed a little 
while before pounding it; with 
their steam chau/foirs, or warming- 
pans; their magnified copies of 
vertical coffee-mills, their minia- 
ture imitations of flour and 
wheat-mills, little iron grind- 
stones, and other what-nots. In 
short, there are fancy oil-mills 
in France. But we will be con- 
tent. to-day with the general and 
popular method of seed-squee- 
zing, by which oil is extracted, by 
and for the million, in innumerable 
wind and water-mills to the south 
of the English Channel. 

The other bright sunshiny 
morning (and we have not had 
too many such of late), I found 
myself in the midst of a constel- 
lation of mills that were whirling 
their arms round, and twinkling 
their cloth and wooden beams, as 
much unlike celestial stars as 
ela and emitting anything 
put the musie of the spheres, 
“Bang, bing, bong, bung!" 
“'Thamp, thimp, thomp, thump!” 
I tried hard to recognise in it 
something like the measured 
rhythm of our dear old melody, 
‘The Harmonious Blacksmith,’ 
but utterly failed to catch a single 
phrase. The noise was exactly 
that which the giant made when 
he “ wopped” about with his great 
thick ae. trying to hit poor little 
mischicvous Hop-o’-my- Thumb 
as he lay asleep, and knocking his 
own monstrous children’s brains 
out instead. The succession of 
sounds from the whole of this 

and mill orchestra, were similar 
in kind, but not exactly the same 
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more clear and gong-like than 
the muffled beats which were sent 
forth by the others. Just before 
me was a very fine-toned mill; 
so, deciding to make my invasion 
upon that, I drove slap past the 
miller’s cottage, and drew up at 
the very foot of his temple of — 
Macassar? Out came the lubri- 
cated man of Colza, in blue clothes 
and with a smiling countenance. 
“Bon jour!” and “Bon jour!” 
Why shouldn’t he let me poke 
about his mill, if that gave me 
the least of pleasure? So I 
mount the ricketty wooden steps, 
bounding at every blow of the 
internal machinery, like a fly 
caught napping on the parch- 
ment of a kettle-drum. Luckil 
it is a windy day, or I sonia 
not have seen one quarter of 
the fun. 

The whole thing is a question 
of pestle and mortar power. On 
entering, you behold to the left 
a goodly range of half-a-dozen 
mortars, cut out of strong solid 
timber, and lined at bottom with 
thick copper. In each of these 
is pounding, a pestle — a long 
beam of stout oak — twenty feet 
high, or a trifle more, perhaps; 
for it reaches almost to the ver 
top of the mill. The end of the 
pestle is shod with an ugly-look- 
Ing piece of iron, channelled and 
cut in the way to make it do most 
mischief. It is not unlike a fright- 
ful molar tooth, with a single 
ugly, endless fang. Motion is 
communicated to the entire set 
in the most unsophisticated way 


rm 
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ossible, and each tooth can chew 
independently according to its 
own devices. A catch on the axle 
of the mill-sails just lifts them 
up and lets them drop again. Of 
course there is a contrivance by 
which the progress of the labour 
of every individual pestle can 
be stopped, or re-continued at 
ee Suppose the miller 

as given a feed of Colza seed to 
one of these devouring monsters. 
Thump! thump! pestle and mor- 
tar, till the meal is reduced to a 
pasty mass, called marc. That 
one grinderis stopped for a while. 
He takes the masticated quid 
away, carrics it to another snug- 
gery beyond the apartment into 
which we first entered, and with 
it fills some small woollen sacks, 
or bags, made of a coarse stuff, 
which is known as morfil. If you 
have ever scenasample of foreign 
oil-cake, it will give you an idea 
of the actual size of the morfil 
sack. The sack thus filled is 
wrapped in a leather case, which 
covers both the sides, but is open 
at the edges. So that the sack 
exactly occupies the place which 
would be filled by a slice of 
tongue in a sandwich. Again, 
to the left you observe two other 
pestles, somewhat slenderer, but 
of equal length with those that 
pound. Beneath them is a box 
or oblong hole. This hole is filled 
with marc-and-morfil sandwiches, 
setupright, like books on a book- 
shelf. The miller has'at hand a 
variety of wedges, of long rather 
than stout proportions. He inserts 
the point of one of these into the 
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midst of his packet of sandwiches, 
aud then sets the pestle over- 
head in motion. Thump! thump! 
thump! again, exactly like a 

ile-driving machine. The wedge 
is driven home; and then, another; 
till he thinks he has squeezed his 
subjects enough. The oil thus 
expressed runs out at a hole in 
the bottom, the bags are taken 
out of their den of oppression, 
and from each of them is removed 
a cake. 

But whatever may be the mode 
of milling, it takes at least two 
acts of pressure to obtain a 
respectable yield of oil. The 
cakes are again put into the 
mortar, and are once more 
pounded as fine as may be. 
‘They are again carried into the 
little back chamber. But before 
a second entrance into the bags, 
they have first totake a turn over 
a slow fire, ina flat and shallow 
warming-pan of iron. Inside the 
pan, a piece of machinery con- 
nected with the mill-work, and 
crookedly resembling the hand 
of a clock, which imdicates the 
hours only, keeps moving slowly 
round and round, stirring the 
powdered oil-cake, and _ pre- 
venting it from burning. The 
powder, when sufficicntly warmed 
throughout, is again bagged, 
wedged, and squeezed, till it has 
parted with every drop of oil that 
can be extorted from it, by foul 
means or fair. The cakes are 
then mostly troubled no further; 
but are set up to dry, to be 
subsequently sold to fatten cattle, 
though they now and then return 
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to their mother earth in the 
humble guise of powdery manure. 

You must have heard of “cold 
drawn castor-oil;” you now a 
little understand what it means. 
The heat employed to aid in 
liberating the oil from the seeds 
containing it, also sets loose some 
other particles, which, for either 
medicinal or culinary purposes, 
it is desirable to leave behind. 
Hence the advantage of “‘ drawing 
it mild.” 

The final treatment of the oil 
is its clarification, which is more 
generally performed by the oil- 
merchant than by the miller. 
Seed-oils, on escaping from their 
troubles of the press, always 
contain a portion of mucilage, 
colouring matter, and resinous 
principles, which are all native 
to and latent in the seed, and 
which cause it to have a particu- 
lar smell, taste, and appearance. 
These are partially got rid of, 
by keeping the oil for a con- 
siderable time in cool cellars, and 
so allowing the foreign matter, 
in suspension, to be precipitated. 
But this period of mere repose is 
insufficient to complete the object 
in view; the oil is still charged 
with a variety of ingredients 
which render it unfit for many 
eal aaa and especially for 

urning in lamps. 

M. Thenard made known a 
successful method of purifying 
Colza oil. Having put the oil 
into a cask that would contain 
double the quantity, he then 
pours in very gradually, stirring 
it well up at tite same time, con- 
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centrated sulphuric acid, to the 
amount of two hundredth-parts 
of the oil measured by weight. 
‘The agitation of the fluid is con- 
tinued, till the whole liquid mass 
acquires a greenish tint. After 
standing for four-and-twenty 
hours, during which the sulphuric 
acid lays hold of all the foreign 
matter, pure water equal in bulk 
to two-thirds the quantity of oil, 
is then added. ‘The whole is 
violently stirred together, till the 
combined liquids have a milky 
appearance. ‘I'wo or three weeks’ 
rest, in a chamber of moderate 
and equable temperature, are 
requisite for the clarification of 
the oil, and for the formation 
of a dark deposit at the bottom 
of the cask. ‘The oil, which floats 
uppermost, is then drawn off by 
means of a tap, and runs into tubs 
that have their bottoms pierced 
with holes lightly plugged with 
tufts of cotton or carded wool. 
After this last filtration, the oil is 
erfectly clarified, and is fit 
or the service of the fashionable 
lamp-man, or even of the more 
fastidious lighthouse-keeper. 
Colza-oil lamps may be all 
very well; but they by no means 
supersede what / (individually) 
hold to be the only unobjection- 
able mode of  private-room 
illumination — a pair, or more, 
of brilliant wax-lights. Lamps, 
as yet, are far from perfect. 
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I vo not know by what process 
it came about that my widowed 
mother obtained for mé a nomi- 
nation to the Royal Military Aca- 
demy of Woolhurst. Ill health 
has since caused me to forsake 
the path of milita lory, but I 
vividly demenber Woo! urst as 
it used to be when I, aGentleman 
Cadet, was told by my proud 
friends that “‘I was a very lucky 
young fellow, with my path cut 
out before me; that it was my 
own fault if I went wrong again ; 
aud that the Duke of Wellington 
had worked his way up as 1 
might.” Some reforms have been 
forced upon the Academy of 
Woolhurst since my day; but the 
inner life of a great national 
establishment is always slow to 
change, and while] travel through 
my story of the past, I may tread 
now and then upon a place ortwo 
in which the gout still. lingers. 

I was about fifteen years old, 
when I accompanied my mother 
to the great military office in 
London (whence gencrals as well 
as cadets derive their dignity) to 
pay a call of gratitude to my ex- 
alted patron. I recollect finding 
it inpossible to take affectionate- 
ly to the tall white warrior in the 
splendid uniform, who could not 
altogether drop his habit of severe 
command even in giving well- 
meant counsel to a boy im pre- 
sence of his mother. 

I was to join the Academy, pre- 
pared to pass the entrance exa- 
mination, ina month. That inter- 
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val I employed in rubbing up the 
subjects upon which I should be 
questioned — French, German, 
pane mathematics, and a 
ittle Latin — to the highest state 
of polish in my power; and, at 
the end of the month, I was so 
crammed with information that 1 
was afraid to talk or walk about 
lest I should spill any. A night 
had to be passed in a hotel at 
Woolhurst efor the day of trial. 
In the hotel were fellow candi- 
dates, but I avoided them; keep- 
ing my body still and my mouth 
shut, as became a boy who hada 
load upon his mind. 

The knowledge swallowed ina 
rude heap by one of the other 
young gentlemen, a Mr. Pontoon, 
acted differently on his constitu- 
tion; ina way dae in fact, close- 
ly resembled a severe fit of indi- 
gestion. He slept in the next 
room to mine, and kept me awake 
all night by broken jabbering. In 
the morning I ascertained that he 
had been repeating his memoria 
technica for about five hundred 
dates of principal occurrences; 
whereof, 1 am delighted to say, 
not one was subsequently asked 
of him. Certainly some erring 
youths employ more labour on 
those roundabout and compli- 
cated roads to learning, than 
would suffice to perform the jour- 
ney two or three times over by 
the beaten track. Why a horse 
and a raven under a cucumber 
frame should instantly direct at- 
tention to the fourth chapter of 
St. John; or why a salmon leap- 
ing over a wall should be the year 
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of the Spanish armada is rather 
unintelligible to me. And yet I 
possess a Help to the Memory, 
(price six shillings aud sixpence) 
which asserts them among much 
other distracting matter to be 
clear analogies. ‘The same youth, 
Mr. Pontoon, was exceedingly 
near-sighted; and, in addition to 
the doubt about his literary qua- 
lifications, there was a source of 
dread — scarcely a doubt at all, 
pretty certain he said — that he 
could not pass the medical ordeal. 
He would have been “spun” cer- 
tainly, had not the senior A‘scu- 
lapius been sick, and a too good- 
natured assistant surgeon acted 
as his substitute. I was a little 
blind; but had a specific from my 
late schoolmaster, a shrewd 
Scotchman, of this sort 
‘hey ‘ll be sure, lad, to ask you 
the colour of the horses on the 
common; if they are too far off, 
say grey. All horses are grey or 
bay, and if you ’re quick, you can 
just make a sound that will do 
well for either of them.” 

While youth after youth was 
being examined as to the objects 
visible upon the horizon, poor 
Pontoon, whose time was not yet 
come, took anxious note of their 
responses. A waggon and horses 
having been reported by the 
Cadet before him to be going up 
the opposite hill, Pontoon, after 
he had been tapped on the chest 
and punched in the ribs, and 
finally asked what he could see, 
promptly answered, ‘A blue 
waggon, Sir, with red wheels, and 
a piebald horse, Sir, and two 
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ot a short pipe in his mouth, 
Sin” ‘Well, Sir,” said the jolly 
doctor, “I shan’t ask you any 
more questions, because all the 
things you mention have been 
over the hill these five minutes; 
and, if you can see through the 
hill, I’m sure there can’t be much 
the matter with your eyesight.” 
So Pontoon was passed. 

It was necessary upon admit- 
tance into the Academy for each 
Cadet to write down in a book, 
kept for that purpose, the names 
of two respectable references. 
Of course, every young gentle- 
man put down the grandest of his 
friends,andjthe entrance calendar 

lowed with titles like a Lodge’s 

eerage. Macarthy, however, an 
Irish Cadet, belonging to the 
same batch as myself, declared 
to the official, that ‘“‘sure there 
was nobody respectable belong- 
ing to him, small blame to them.” 
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“mufti.” A very singular and 
edifying sight it was to see us 
drilling in civilian dresses. Fat 
little Duets. four feet high, 
practising the goose step, differs 
entirely from that martial youth, 
as he will appear when “keeping 
time” in uniform. His mensura- 
tion round the waist will be de- 
creased by at least two inches, 
his chin will not be permitted to 
repose itself, as now it does, in 
oily folds. Finally there will be 
added half a cubit to his statute 
by the aggregate influences of 
regimental boots, a shako anda 
plume. From what beast or bird 
that last ornament emanates, was 
to me always the great problem. 
Why nature (if it be a natural 
production), why art (if it be arti- 
ficial) should have first construct- 
ed it is, to me, now a mystery. 
One office — but that could 
scarcely have been its original 
mission —which it fulfilled at the 


After that declaration, and being} Royal Military Academy at Wool- 


still compelled to conform to the 
regulations, he wrote down un- 
willingly the names of the Lord 
Beeswax, who at that time com- 
manded the garrison, and the 
Earl of Moira. He knew them, he 
told me, very intimately as the 
sigus of two public-houses in the 
town at which the beer was ex- 
cellent. 

During the first two or three 
weeks after admission — that is 
to say until our regimentals were 
completed — those of our batch 
of candidates who were so fortu- 
nate as to become Gentlemen 
Cadets were compelled to wear 


hurst among the senior Cadets 
was that of a shaving brush. 

The government of Woolhurst 
seemed, when | knew it, to have 
been carefully compounded of 
the worst features of an oligarchy 
and of a military despotism. The 
age of the Cadets (from fifteen 
upwards) is certainly a difficult 
one to manage; but the authori- 
tics must have gone a good deal 
out of their way to construct a 
system of perfect inutility. 

Lack of authorities in office 
certainly was not the cause of 
failure. There was a Governor; 
who was a great military star shi- 
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ning upon us from his abode afalso to be 


long way off. He gave swords 
away upon prize-days, and ex- 
pelled unruly Cadets by his sign 
manual. Then there was a Licu- 
tenant-Governor, who lived ina 
great house hard by, and went 
about with an orderly. He was 
brilliantly visible on review-days 
without being too familiar to us 
at other times, and sent up the 
lists of the swords-men and the 
convicts to the aforesaid Gover- 
nor, who gave swords away upon 
prize-days, und expelled Cadets 
by his sign manual. Then there 
was a Sa tad a of the 
Cadet company ,” who found out 
the men for the swords and for 
the expulsions forthe Lieutenant- 
Governor to put down in a list. to 
send to the Governor who gave 
swords away upon prizc- days, 
and expelled Cadets De his sign 
manual —and so forth, like the 
House that Jack built. The Se- 
cond-Captain’s abode was not 50 
big as the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
abode, and he had no orderly, 
and was visible from twelve to 
one o’¢clock in the library. Then 
there were two Licutcnants of the 
Cadet company. These officers 
saw that the Cadets’ uniforms 
were properly brushed about 
twelve times a day, and inquired 
whether the military chokin 

stocks were really put on ana 
buckled behind, not being in any 
case a slip of. leather fashioned 
out of the original misery by the 
Cadet himself into a machine that 
offered no impediment to brea- 
thing. One of these officers was 
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resent in the hall 
when the “old Cadets” had their 
dinners and the ‘‘ncuxes” hunger- 
ed; because the messes being 
good for eight and the legs of 
mutton catable by four, the four 
oldsters cut off all the handy 
meat, the two of middle standing 
picked the bone, and the remain- 
ing two “last joined” were cheer- 
fully employed in pouring out 
the beer and water for their sduae 
Of this fact, however — patent 
enough amongsta hundred others 
—the Governor and the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, and the Captain 
and the two Lieutenants of the 
Cadet company were or pretend- 
ed to be profoundly ignorant. , 

These were the commissioned 
officers; but there were also non- 
commissioned officers, sergeants, 
and corporals, marching and 
counter-marching, quick march- 
ing, and double quick marching 
the Cadet company from seven in 
the morning until sunset; more- 
over, there were half commission- 
ed officers — old Cadets them- 
selves —who had all kinds of de- 
legated authority, to the end of 
the Cadet company’s improve- 
ment and their own perfection as 
commissioned officers that shall 
hereafter be. Their duty wis to 
check injustice and to promote 
discipline by a more detailed in- 
vestigation of the stocks before 
the Lieutenants’ arrival, and their 
practice was to abuse every indi- 
vidual power with which they 
were Gubapiily entrusted. One 
of the pleasant — and, compared 
with some others — even com- 
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mendable amusements of these 

entry, was not only to maltreat 
the bodies of the “last joined,” 
but to destroy some items of their 
property. Our hats were all 
erushed to a crown, except those 
which had crape round them. I 
make glad mention of this delica- 
ey, and only regret that the ma- 
nifestation of a like feeling was 
s0 rare. Upon a young gentle- 
mah’s donning His majesty’s uni- 
form, receiving nominal pay, and 
becoming subject to the articles 
of war, it may perhaps be suppo- 
sed that he comports himself and 
is treated by others asa evade 
ability. The Eton boy may have 
been ‘‘swished” in May, and be a 
guardsman in July, when if in- 
sulted he will not fight ‘after 
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to lift up those tails conferred by 
Majesty, that an old Cadet (an 
individual who founds his despo- 
tism on the fact that he has held 
up his own tails for about two 
years) may project you into space 
with his right foot, is only slavish. 
There used to occur cases of op- 
position to this tyranny; few 
enough, for they were useless. 
In such cases it has been made 
necessary for the authorities by 
interference to protect some 
Woolhurst Hampden, afterhe had 
been brutally and dangerously 
beaten, set upon at times when 
his aggressors could not be re- 
cognised, sent down to hospital 
again and again. Such a youth 
has been made sometimes a 
‘“cadet-corporal” while yet a 


eleven to-morrow” witha pair of|junior (an otherwise unprece- 


fists, but will desire to shoot or 
horse-whip his antagonist. The 
transition is rapid, but it is com- 
pda Now it appears to me, that 

owever healthy and elevating 
an occupation Gaishine clothes 
for his seniors may be for the 
British school-boy, this task 
better becomes the valet than the 
Gentleman Cadet; and when as- 
sociated, as it was in my time at 
Woolhurst, with much punish- 
ment from missile weapons hurled 
at the valet-cadet by seniors who 
are lolling on their beds, it 
grows to be degrading. To be 
obliged to put yourself in a con- 
venient position to be kicked by 
a ‘fifth form,” may at the public 
school be “roughing it” (it zs 
fhat); perhaps it may “make a 
man of you;” but to be compelled 


dented occurrence) in order to 
put him out of harm’s way; be- 
cause the person of a corporal is 
sacred, and an outrage on it Is 
punished by expulsion. Finally, 
after all pains, such Cadets have 
been recommended ‘to be with- 
drawn” by the officials them- 
selves, who were obliged to give 
up their own contest with that 
system of bullying which they 
themselves had so ne indirect- 
ly favoured or permitted. 

What “fagging” is at the 
yublic school — carried to an 
inordinate and almost incredible 
extent — such was ‘“‘neuxing” at 
the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolhurst. The most savage 
brutality was but too often exer- 
cised by those young and irre- 
sponeible despots, into whose 
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hands the cadet-corporals them- 
selves were ever ready enough 
to play. A demand for a victim 
to. torment was commonly made 
to one or other of those on duty, 
and a “last joined” was there- 


upon remitted from his place of|ten feet high. 
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fetch the baby from a public- 
house at least a mile away — 
often through rain or snow — 
descending and ascending, as he 
went or came, a ha-ha wall which 
was no laughing matter; it being 
Aud the excite- 


study to undergo the triumphs of|ment of each trip was pleasantly 


their ingenuity. To have to stand 
on one leg upon a high stool; 
and, having attained that posi- 
tion, to be pelted with clothes- 
brushes and dirty boots is bad; 
but, when high stool was piled 
upon high stool — for the rooms 
are very lofty — and a neux was 
set upon the topmost one to take 
his shower-bath; when finally, 
the bottom stool was plucked 
away, thesport became extremely 
perilous. ‘‘An angle of forty-five 
degrees” is intheabstract neither 
pleasant nor unpleasant; but, for 
a boy to be placed with his head 
at the top of a line formed by a 
row of very small open cup- 
boards, one below another, and 
then, his feet being Seaeeae 
drawn away, to have that small 
head bumped as many times as 
there are lene in its descent, is 
not the way to make him cager or 
capable in the science of his ma- 
thematies. ‘lo carry a “baby” 
for a mile or so uphill is, though 
unpleasant, a domestic act; but 
when that baby happens to be 
a stone bottle of ardent spirits 
called baby for shortness and 
secresy, carried for others, it is, 
indeed, a weary burthen. At 
night, and after the gates were 
closed, many and many a wretch- 
ed neux used to be compelled to 


enhanced by the knowledge 
that the trespasser if discovered 
would, in all likelihood, be ex- 
pelled. 

[ have only mentioned expul- 
sion; hut there were many minor 

unishments. There was the 

lack Hole; a horrible place, 
wherein, as our legend ran, it 
was necessary to contest with 
rats for the bare life. Culprits 
went into it treble their usual 
size, with seven pairs of stockings 
on, and layers of waistcoats, as 
though furnished for a winter at 
the North Pole. Very violent 
sone of these culprits were. 
Daring Hauty being offered con- 
solation hy the sergeant, cast it 
at that official’s teeth, and ceased 
not to howl while in durance, for 
about nine hours out of the 
allotted twenty-four, his hatred 
and (lefiance of authority. Mud- 
dles,a broken corporal, began his 
imprisonment recklessly drunk, 
and was hauled out at its close, 
a still more pitiable object. He 
had concealed a brandy-flask 
about his person, and strengthen- 
ed himself further with it during 
his affliction. Arrests too, of 
various degrees, were of frequent 
occurrence; they entailed con- 
finement to the offender’s own 
apartment — if that is one’s own 
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which is shared by three others 
— and attendance at all extra 
drills. 
Certainly the regular, without 
the extra drills, might have been 
thought severe enough already. 
(Jentlemen Cadets could not have 
their breakfast, or dinner, or tea, 
or get up, or go to bed, or enter 
their respective academies, with- 


out “falling into line,” and 
“dressing,” and ‘standing at 


ease,” and “breaking.” It would 
vex the heart of any man of busi- 
ness to know the frightful amount 
of time that was wasted at the 
Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
hurst, in sunply assembling and 
setting into a perfectly straight 
tie simply that we might be dis- 
missed. ‘The time absorbed in 
raising the hand by a semicireu- 
lar wave to the cap-front, when 
jn any sort of communication 
with any kind of superior officer, 
was almost incalculable. No re- 
quest, report, answer, explana- 
tion, or announcement, could be 
made without at least four salu- 
tations; two of the appellant, 
and two of the recipient. It was 
as if all the courtesies (not to say 
all the sympathy and kindness) 
of the (ventlemen Cadets and 
their Governors, had crystallised 
themselves into those forms. 
“Giving step” to the Cadet 
rig ed in their imposing march 
to church or other duty, was a 
eatness not without its peril. 
rueman, @ very morbid, nervous 
character, was put under arrest 
for seven days, while in enjoy- 
ment of this post, because he 
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could not resist gratifying an in- 
sane desire that he was always 
haunted with — of treading once 
on every paving-stone; the effect 
of each irregular step being to 
set a column of two hundred 
“men” seraping and galling one 
another's aucles. 

Arrests restricted leave of ab- 
sence; thercin Jay their greatest 
punishment. Leave was granted 
trom Saturday in the afternoon, 
until late on Sunday night — at 
first, on the application of the 
Cadets themselves; next, on the 
written invitations of friends; 
and finally, upon the under- 
standing that a certificate should 
be brought back with them of 
their having goue to the places 
to which they had been invited. 
This last precaution would have 
been effectual if the original invi- 
tutions had been always genuine; 
but, as there was a decayed 
gentleman in the viehuty who 
used to invite a great many of 
us in divers disguises of hand- 
writing to sundry family firesides 
in London, from which he was 
supposed to date — charging per 
letter, as coming from pareut, 
uncle, or cousin, ae cOruing to 
the affectionate nature of the 
summous — it was easy for that 
scribe to forge certificates cor- 
responding to the invitations; 
and the Gentlemen Cadets went 
up to town on the Saturday with 
post-dated proofs in thcir pockets 
that they had been there eight- 
and-twenty hours already. 

Money was essential to those 
Gentlemen Cadets who were am- 
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up their high rank | 
e position while in, course an assumed name: but, if 
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square pieces of card); “of 


the metropolis on these occa-'the offender will come forward, 


sions. 
consider cash ‘a regimental ne- 
cessary;” atall events they made 
10 provision for our wants in that 
particular. Money was therefore 
often raised of pawn-brokers. 
When a certain new captain was 
appointed — strict, severe, and 
soldier-like — his first acquain- 
tance with our manners and 
customs was inade, awkwardly 
enough, by bis picking up a 
dirty picce of paper on the parade 
ground, tsecribed with “John 
Sinith, gold watch, four pounds 
ten shillings.” The bugle in- 
stantly sounded, the Cadet. com- 
pany “fellin,” “dressed,” were 
attentive, and physically stood 
at case; but the majority were 
mentally uneasy. “I regret,” 
said the captain, ‘to have to 
mention a circumstance inflicting 
the greatest degradation upon 
the Cadet company, one that I 
could not have credited, save 
for the evidence of my own 
senses, but the fact comes to 
ine distinctly proved.” (‘Fe has 
nabbed a ‘baby!’” whispered 
one. “He couldn't have seen 
me hang Butt up by the legs,” 
pondered another. “I’m_ ex- 
pelled!” thought mare than half- 
a-dozen.) ‘Gentlemen, 1 have 
found a pawn ticket” (general 
and intense sensation of relief 
throughout the whole of the 
Cadet company); ‘‘the name is 
Smith” (here a dozen hands were 
to be seen secretly feeling for 


The Government did not. he shall not be punished. I de- 


sire to reason with him only. 1 
will get his watch out of pawn; 
nay, Iwill advance him any rea- 
sonable sum of inoncy that will 
keep him from again falling into 
s0 humiliating a position: only, 
I say, let that Cadet who owns a 
pawn-ticket bearing the name of 
Smith come forward.” About 
fifteen young gentlemen, headed 
by Macarthy, at onee presented 
themselves; so favourite was that 
particular surname as an alias 
with the Cadets of the Royal Mi- 
litary Academy at Woolhurst. 
During my residence at the 
Royal Military Academy, leader 
after leader fulminated from the 
ofice of the Thunderer against 
the abuses of that institution, 
and more and more sourly flowed 
the milk of human kindness in 
our officers. ‘To write a letter to 
the Times or to the United Ser- 
vice Gazette, was to break every 
article of war in one offence. 
Again and again did the com- 
pany fallin, and again and agam 
was the Cadet — not gentleman 
— commanded to fall out, who 
had been detected in perpetra- 
ting this or that scandalous para- 
graph. Although we were star- 
ved; though we were beaten; 
though we existed in an at- 
mosphere of blasphemy, and 
might be as brutal and debauched 
as we pleased, was all the world 
to hear of it? Were we awarewf 
what we became when we put on 
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the Gentleman Cadet uniform?|quite straight, and all the rivers 


Still the letters continued to be 
written; for I pappoee some of us 
were not properly sensitive upon 
this point. To the authors of 
those letters, however, and to 
the gentlemen who wrote the 
leaders, the service (of which the 
Military Academy is a prncina: 
branch) owes very much. J had 
good reason to ie grateful to 
them; because in my own time 
there were attempts made at im- 
provement, tyranny for a while 
was checked, and I had some- 
thing to eat at dinner. 

Many things are now changed 
for the better. Cadets are ad- 
mitted at an earlier age; but this 
holds out greater temptations to 
the seniors for bullying; yet 
there is at least a nominal limit 
to neuxing. With that last abuse 
L ussociate every disgrace that 
has occurred at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy. Although Go- 
vernment has established a train- 
ane school, every candidate for 

oolhurst is not bound to pass 
through it; and, those who do, 
are no match against cramming 
and the memoria technica. 

For my own part, | may add 
that I got through my probation 
in the usual way, and wore cor- 

oral’s swabs before I left Wool- 

urst, besides an embroidered 
collar of magnificence: — distine- 
tions due to some plan-drawings 
of wonderful minuteness; in one 
of the woods of which could be 
counted five-and-sixty distinct 


tortuous. I managed also to re- 
main unhurt amidst the swoops 
which the official eagles used to 
make periodically upon the lambs 
of the Cadet Company; for I was 
not expelled, but was presented 
with a regulation sword. 


Ce eenseeaneaneened 
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IN OCCASIONAL CIIAPTERS. 


July 5th.— I have been obliged 
to drop a weck of my Diary (in- 
deed I see no chance of keeping 
it regularly) in consequence of 
taking my turn to attend to the 
serving out of provisions for our 
ness, the cooking, the washing 
up, and other pleasing occupa- 
tions. Hitherto, Waits ial good- 
naturedly taken my turn in addi- 
tion to his own, in consequence 
of my indisposition. ‘The duties 
I was now called upon to per- 
form, were of a kind that were 
very near to reducing me again 
to my late prostration. Iwas in 
so delicate and touchy a state 
after the Bay, that I think I 
should never have recovered the 
tone of my stomach, if [had not 
suddenly bethought me of my 
kind aunt’s last present — the 
bottle of cherry-brandy. A 
brandy-cherry was the first thing 
that re-assured me | was a man. 
For some days previous to that 
restorative 1 had the impression 
that I was only an empty pump 


trées, and in which all the houses|— a miserable tube of gutta- 
were quite square, all the roads/percha. 
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I entered upon my new duties 
with the proper amount of appa- 
rent alacrity, and the natural de- 
gree of inward surprise and dis- 
gust at the trick that had been 
put upon me by Messrs. Saltash 
and Pincher in keeping all this 
drudgery a profound secret. 
First, then, I had to be up at six, 
when the hatches were opencd 
by the third mate at the main, 
and the fourth mate at the for- 
ward hold; unless they overslept 
themselves, or had other duties 
elsewhere, in which casc I had to 
wait half-an-hour or an hour, as 
the case might be. The fourth 
mate served out the allotted por- 
tions of fresh water for each 
mess, while the third mate served 
out biscuit, salt beef, pork, or 
something else. As if was im- 
possible to be in both places at 
once, if it happencd that the 
number of my mess was called 
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it frequently happened, either 
that he had something else to do, 
or else he had to broach a fresh 
cask, and could not get itup, or 
get himself down to it without 
rreat labour and a good many 

ands. We therefore did not re- 
ceive the water till perhaps three 
o'clock, having had to wait round 
about all the time, or risk losing 
it. The waiting at both hatch- 
ways was constantly prolonged 
by the sale of tobacco, bottled 
porter, and ardent spirits on the 
captain’s private account—a sort 
of tap and chandlery in the dark, 
which the second and third mates 
managed for Captain Pennysage. 
The regular serving out of pro- 
visions was always stopped to 
meet any of these customers. By 
these means, from five to seven 
or eight hours were occupied in 
the course of the day by those 
whose turn it was to get the pro- 


for beef when | was at water, it/visions, and obtain the cooked 


epee followed that for that 
ay our mess was ininus either 
water or beef, and I had to bear 
the blame. So, with biscuits and 
aie herrings; soup and 

ouilli and salt pork; chloride of 
hme and pickles or flour; one or 
other was always liable to be 
lost. As there were no stated 
hours and system in the serving 
out, an immense quantity of 
time was wasted. Mr. Swasher, 
the fourth mate, professed to 
serve out the water the first 


thing in the morning, and we ac-| lemonade. 


cording! 
fore-hol 


dishes from the cook-house, 
where there was considerable 
disorder. 

What a life it was for those 
two young men, the mates, who 
ought to have been learning sea- 
manship! In the fore-hold, where 
Mr. Swasher remained nearly the 
whole day, his life was spent 
among water-casks, bottled-beer 
casks, cases of wine (execrable 
Cape, called pale Sherry), and 
cases of brandy, gin,andrum,with 
champagne that resembled stale 
The wet, torn, and 


attended round the; besmutched appearance of Mr. 
at half-past six, when|Swasher, when he came on deck 


the hatches were taken off; but|for a little fresh air in the even- 
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ing, or for ten minutes in the 
course of the day, gave him very 
much the look of a iiunted watcr- 
rat. Mr. Rokeby lived in the suffo- 
cating obscurity of a chandler 

in a low-roofed cellar, in which 
he was constantly bumping his 
head against beams, and jam- 
ming his feet between boxes, 
kegs, casks, and broken cases 
full of nail-points. Scales, 
weights, and measures were 
strewed around; and he ocea- 
sionally sat on a fallen sack of 
flour to rest himself, with the 
mouth of the sack vomiting 
whiteness, as he wiped his reek- 
ing forchead with his bespattered 
and bedaubed shirt-slecves, and 
turned a fatigued and worried 
face upwards — all yellow with 
mustard and gleaming with lamp 
oil. 

A word about the cooks. They 
were all three the dirtiest beasts 
ever seen, and the intermediate 
passengers’ cook, in particular, 
was like a man made of kettle- 
sinut and grease. Clothes, hands, 
feet (naked), and face were all 
alike; and out of the head of this 
thing there looked a pair of pro- 
minent bright eyes which gave 
him a sort of Toyilicl appearance, 
eq ridiculous and horrid. 
This grim object had rather a 
predilection for mc, in couse- 
quence, I think, of my having 
given him, by Arrowsmith’s ad- 
vice, half a tumbler of rum on 
the first day of entering upon my 
new office. It was unfortunate 
that on this very day he should 
happen to spoil all the soup; but 
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1 saw that he felt grateful to me; 
because he smiled upon me, and, 
holding up his two filthy paws 
with the pantomime of ‘pat-a- 
cake,” said he should be happy 
to make and cook for me any 
“nice little thing.” 

I should be very glad to pass 
over my own performances in 
cookery, but a few words must 
he said on public grounds. Iknew 
nothing of the art. 1 had never, 
to the best of my recollection, 
even made a dirt-pie when a 
child. Not a word was said on 
this subject in any of the public 
advertisements and announce- 
ments of the dictary and other 
domestic arrangements, if I my 
so express myself, of the Rod- 
neyrig, nor was a word breathed 
on the subject by Messrs. Saltash 
and Pincher. Of course I thought, 
as every other intermediate pas- 
senger thought, that we should 
have stewards in the ship for 
duties in the way of preparing 
eatables for the cook — quite as 
much a work requiring skill and 
practice as the cooking them by 
the fire. Yet here, all at once, 
one was required to be a profi- 
cicut, or at any rate to be able to 
manage afew simple dishes. In 
brief, I disgraced myself in my 
new occupation—spoiling every- 
thing I touched, except the bis- 
cuits, and subjecting myself to 
innumerable unpleasant remarks, 
and some threats; which but for 
Waits, who behaved very well, 
and as a ‘tower of strength” to 
me, would probably have been 
carried into condign execution. 
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July 6th. — Asked Arrowsmith 
how he found the provisions pro- 
vided for the cuddy passengers. 
IIe said “Pretty well consider- 
ing.” He had fared much worse 
in some voyages he had been. I 
said that was no rule. He ad- 
mitted this, and asked me what 
J thought of the fare of the mter- 
mediates. I told him just the 
fact. A few things were tolerably 
good, and all the rest bad — 
some things abominable.  Bis- 
cuits were good; salt pork was 
bad; salt fish abominable. Rice 
was good, and flour and raisins; 

reserved meat was bad, so were 

utter, and pickles, and cheese, 
and coffee, and preserved her- 
rings and salt beef were abomin- 
able. The salt beef that had been- 
provided for the sailors by the 
owners of the ship, was far better 
than that provided for the inter- 
mediates by the vile agents Sal- 
tash and Pinecher. Besides this, 
us bone was reckoned in our 
weight, it often happened that a 
mess of six persons did not re- 
ecive above teu or twelve ounces 
of meat among the whole of 
them; the remainder being boue, 
fut, gristle, or sinew —in short, 
the very worst parts of the beef 
had been carefully selected for 
ouruse. I told Arrowsmith | felt 
convinced this had been done 
just because they got it cheaper. 
He said that was rather a shrewd 
remark. 

July Tth. — A sailor had a bad 
fall this morning, by which he 
broke his head — the back part 
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the rope he was pulling suddenly 
coming intwo. In the afternoon 
another sailor had a still worse 
fall and injury from precisely the 
same causc. Heard several 
sailors and passengers agreeing 
that it was in consequence of the 
rotten state of the ropes. Waits 
said that the rigging, both below 
and aloft, was rotten, and not fit 
for men to trust their lives to; 
but that Captain Pennysage 
would never allow the “boason” 
to give out anew piéce of rope so 
long as an old one could be 
spliced, even though certain to 
break again the very next time 
there was any strain upon it. 
Isaae said that the eaptain no 
doubt thought to stand well with 
the owners of the Rodneyrig for 
this economy; or clse he must 
bea great rogue, and sold the 
new rope for his own profit, while 
he made the old rope last twice 
as long asit ought. He inclined, 
however, to the former opinion. 
July 8th, — A squall — not at 
all alarming. I felt pleased to 
think TI was in a play and able 
to remain on deck, Jooking 
about, or sitting upon the head 
of a cask with my anns folded. 
But presently there was a very 
strange kind of sound up above, 
quite different from the wind, 
and this was quickly followed by 
a loud flapping and flanking 
noise. One of the large sails ha 
split right across. tier the 
second mate say in the evening, 
that it was entirely owing to a 
rotten rope which had been, 





of it, 1 mean— in consequence of | spliced ten or cleven times, and 
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that twenty pounds’ worth of;sengers’ luggage, the captain’s 


canvas had been torn to rags b 
a saving of a few shillingswort 
of new rope. I mentioned this 
to Arrowsmith. He said it was 
just like Captain Pennysage; and 
that only yesterday morning he, 
Arrowsinith, had counted seven- 
teen splices in the main-top-gal- 
Jant halliards. 

Arrowsmith said that as we had 
so many children running about 
the decks, there ought to be a 
moveable rope railing, or some 
such protection Fond the open 
hatchways, since a fall down one 
of them — especially if the hold 
were open at the time — would 
probably be attended with fatal 
consequences. ‘The  life-boat, 
which lay inverted over the sheep 


private stores, and the pas- 
sengers’ provision stores, being 
all stowed in separate compart- 
ments, they had all been lowered 
down and stowed together just 
as they arrived, with the ‘‘medi- 
cal comforts” into the bargain; 
out of which all sorts of incon- 
venienee, waste of labour, and 
confusion, was sure to arise du- 
ring the voyage, and on arriving 
at our destination. As for the 
Rodneyrig, he said, she was a 
very good ship for cargo, and so 
forth, but she had never been 
built as a passenger ship, and 
even what could have been done 
to remedy this had not been at- 
tempted. I told him that only 
half, at most of the cabins below 


in the launch, had been overlaid|had scuttles to them, and these 


by anumber of coils of rope and 
new tackles, but to this hour had 
never been properly lashed fast 
to the boats beneath, and to the 
deck. It was therefore a wonder 
it had never rolled off durmg 
some of the lurches the ship fad 

iven in the Bay of Biscay; and 
if this occurred in the day-time, 
the fall of such a weight might 
have killed half-a-dozen pas- 
sengers, Arrowsmith said he had 
pointed this out to Captain Pen- 
nysage, who answered that it 
would all be done in good tune 
— meaning, Arrowsmith sup- 
pores after somebody had been 

illed. Then he had found out 
that by some carelessness in the 
arrangements, while the ship was 
lying in the East India Docks, in- 
atead of the freight, the pas- 


were so near to the water, that 
they could only be opencd to ad- 
mit air in smoothish weather, or 
only at times on one side of the 
ship, and still at the mercy of a 
deluge from an accidental wave 
splashing up or running higher 
than the rest. He said “Shame- 
ful!” 1 quite dreaded the tropics, 
expecting to be suffocated. 

July 9th.—A horrid stench from 
the after hatchway about twelve 
o'clock. Mr. Rokeby below ser- 
ving out preserved meat in tin 
cases, which emitted this efluvia 
directly they were opened. ‘Twen- 
Pl or thirty in succession ee 

ound alike; and the captain wit 
Dr. Bannister having been to in- 
spect them (of course they hadn’t 
a word to say), Mr. Rokeby was 
directed to throw them overboard. 
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This was done, to the great de- 
light of the intermediates; not, 
apparently , so much on account 
of getting rid of the nuisance, as 
from the excitement of seeing 
something condemned and exe- 
cuted. Mr. Rokeby was directed 
to get out some cases of preser- 
ved herrings instead. He did so, 
but on the first incision of hisiron 
instrument in the top of the case 
there was a hissing sound, with 
a spurt-up of juice, and one of the 
most disgusting fumes imagin- 
able. The next case was the 
same — and the next half-dozen 
— and the next score. It was 
shocking. All the time the hatch- 
ways were crowded by the inter- 
mediate passengers, eagerly In- 
haling it, and crying out “Oh! 
pah! pheu!” while Mr. Rokeby 
continued to accommodate them 
with the fumes of case after case, 
the same being diffused on its 
way up from the hold wherein he 
opened them, all through the be- 
tween decks. He stopped at the 
sixty-eighth case, being ofasickly 
yellow in the face; and then it 
occurred to somebody to cry 
out that it would be better for 
himself and everybody else below 
if he would open such cases on 
the upper deck. and have them 
thrown overboard the instant the 
efHuvia told their condition. The 
captain and Dr. Bannister saw the 
sense of this. The delight of the 
intermediates was considerably 
enhanced by forty more six-pound 
cases of herrings being examined 
and handed over to them to throw 
overboard. ‘ Ah,” said the cap- 
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tain, as he walked away, ‘‘that’s 
a sad waste of provisions; Messrs. 
Saltash and Pincher had better 
have paid a trifle more to the con- 
tractors. Penny wise and pound 
foolish.” For this sentiment the 
intermediates cheered him. 

July 10th. — A sailor fell over- 
board, and was drowned before a 
boat could be cleared of the 
lumber in her, and lowered down. 
He was hauling upon a rope, 
which gave way suddenly. It was 
suggested that, perhaps, he was 
drunk; and Captain Pennysage 
said, he was afraid poor Tom had 
been often in that state. The 
carpenter inquired of Dr. Ban- 
nister, if so be that Tom had been 
druuk, how that should make a 
rope break? He must have been 
very drunk indeed to “ give it” to 
the rope. 

Sunday, July 11th.— Passed the 
island of Madeira. Thought I 
could feel the beauty of the cli- 
mate from the soft hues and tints 
of the mountains. It looked a 
hea for oranges in the open air. 

r. Bannister read prayers on 
deck. Captain Pennysage was 
very devout. Often heard a little 
buzz of voices from the ’tween 
decks during the service. Found 
afterwards that Mr. Rokeby had 
been carrying on a very brisk 
trade in rum and tobacco on the 
captain’s private account nearly 
the whole time; but that his 
weights and measures were now 
and then the subject of a little 
dispute. 

uly 12th.— The ship “lying 
her course” they said. Was ex- 
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tremely glad to hear this, as she; 
had been lying with her head | 
nearly the opposite way we want- 
ed to go, on several occasions, 1 
had heard, since we left Ply- 
mouth. It did not strike me that, 
we should make a very quick 
passage. I was very sick of it. 
Niverything sO salt. 

July 13th, — The self-resources 
of the passengers for passing their 
tedious hours, were at the lowest 
ebb, and the means they adopted 
to amuse each other were not 
very much better. On the poop 
deck the gentlemensmoked cigars 
and tricd to read, and the ladies 
did fancy work and tried to read 
a little too. They inquired the 
ship's course since yesterday at 
twelve o’clock, and how long it 
wanted to dinner. In the evening 
they walked up and down — got 
up a httle very queer singing, 
came and looked over the rail to 
see how we were amusing our- 
selves, then descended to tea, 
and sometimes a rubber of whist, 
after which they disappeared till 
next morning when the bell rang 
for breakfast. As for the inter- 
wediates, their occupations and 
amusements were limited to sino- 
king, spitting, and lounging about 
all day, during the time they were 
not eating or drinking. The 
eating and drinking were the only 
great points of interest with them, 
viz., from meal to meal, and from 
day to day, and from week to 
week. In the evening there was 
occasionally an attempt to be 
genial, and a few songs were sung 


with choruses, and there was| 


vept 
BH 
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some dancing. The choruses 
showed inanifest signs of rapid 
improvement, as there were some 
good voices, and one or two who 
knew how to drill them; the dan- 
cing also got better cach time 

and especially after a sailor hai 

made a tambourine out of one of 
the sheepskins, cleared of its 
wool, dried in the sun, and 
stretched across the lid of a flour 
cask. But half-a-dozen black- 
guards in the ship took delight in 
spoiling everything, and as there 
was no order in the ship and no 
“public spirit,” they were allow- 
ad to spoil everything. In vain 
had Arrowsmith declared aloud 
on the poop deek, in the hearing 
of all around, that the ship was in 
a inost disorderly and unsafe con- 
dition, to say nothing of discoim- 
fort, from the want. of all syste- 
matic arrangements; and that all 
these arrangements, together 
with the requisite authority, de- 
volved, so far as the passengers 
were concerned, upon Dr. Ban- 
nister and not upon the captain. 
All the good he effected was to 
inuke an enemy of Captain Pen- 
nysage, for the doctor's long pe- 
niodof sea-sickness had rendered 
him totally unable to assume any 
authority; until the captain, ha- 
ving taken all upon himsclf, 
would allow of no interference in 
his management. But as he had 
no sort of head to devise, or skill 
or firmness to carry out anything 
beyond the sailing of the ship on 
the most slow and economical 
principles, we were constantly in 
a scene of discomfort and confu- 
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sion. Dr. Bannister made one or 
two attempts to take his proper 
position, but it was too late. Not 
only was the captain averse to 
resigning any claim to authority, 
but all the intermediates now re- 
sisted it,as an unjustifiable inter- 
ference. They said his duty was 
only to attend to those who were 
ill, and not to meddle with those 
who were well and hearty: — so 
theyall refused to obey his direc- 
tions, as to getting up in the 
morning and taking their bed- 
ding on deck to be aired; as to 
ranging themselves for their 
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falltof rain down the open hatch- 
ways. The obtaining provisions 
for the messes was often a scene 
of brutal selfish scrambling, and 
it seldom happened thatanybody 

ot his proper weight, his sugar 
free froin sticks and straws, his 
butter without a plentiful sprin- 
kling of loose tea and tobacco 
shreds, his coffee without sand 
aud stones froin the hold, his 
flour without an ounce or two of 
incidental nustard, or his mus- 
tard without being speckled with 
chloride of lime. This latter ar- 
ticle Dr. Bannister ordered to be 


proper turns at the serving out of} given to everybody who asked 


rovisions; as to leaving their 
hot and fuming cabins and coming 
up, one and all, from the ‘tween 
decks or to the upper deck, while 
the sailors scraped and serubbed 
and cleansed their place of abode 
below; as to extmguishing all 
rivate candles and lamps in ca- 
hing at ten o'clock. The conse- 
quences were, that many who 
were well inade themselves ill in 
various ways; the berths and 
‘abins were in amostdirty, close, 
and unaired state, and the lower 
decks filthy with the mud of 
trodden biscuits, fat and gristle 
and skin of salt beef and pork, 
carclessly dropped, or recklessly 
thrown down, cooking refuse, 
slush-buckets, foul swabs, brim- 
ming pails, dishcloths,and broken 
candles, with the froth and suds 
from attempts to wash with 
inarine soap, and arunning lee- 
ward gutter-stream from the oc- 
casional shipping of seas, and the 
frequent upset of water-kegs or 


for it, and in abundance; but 
seareely three of the passengers 
in the ‘tween decks took any of it, 
and with the exception of those 
three, (Arrowsmith, myself, and 
Mrs. Cowthorne, who had a large 
family) nobody could be induced 
to imvke use of it in any shape or 
way, unless with the ae 
mustard mediun, | 

July 14th. — ‘wo children, one 
of five years of age,and the other 
of seven, playing at chasing cach 
other about the deck, fell down 
the fore hatchway, and down 
through the open hatchway of 
the hold. The youngest was 
killed on the spot, and the elder 
child was taken up insensible, 
and with both legs broken. The 
only wonder was, as there was no 
sort of protection’round these 
open abysses, that among so 
snare children, and with crowded 
and lumbered up deck, that some- 
thing of the kind didn’t happen 
every day. 
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July 15th. — Passed the Canary|the mothers made her way b 


Isles. 


Was very anxious to see|force on deck with her hair all 


Teneriffe. Don’t exactly know/| flying in the wind, just as the 
why, but rather think it was on|dead body of her child was 
account of the Peak. The day|launched over the side, when she 


very fine and clear. 


Wind fair| gave a loud scream with a leap 


and fresh, so that we went along|upwards, and fell flat upon the 
much faster than we had almost} deck without further motion. 


ever done before. A bright blue- 


ish greyish cone was pointed out/ting hotter and hotter. 
to me in the distance, rising/think of the tropics. 


above the clouds, and this being, 
of course, the celebrated Peak, a 
great many of us were anxious to 
contemplate it, both with and 
without glasses, but were dis- 
turbed, and indeed put to the 
rout by the cjaculations and hur- 
the gsto and fro of themotherslof 
the two poor children who had 
been killed by the fall yesterday, 
and were ordered by Dr. Ban- 
nister to be buried this evening, 
which the mothers vehemently 
opposed. They said they only 
wished no more harm would come 
to the health of the ship than 
what would happen by keepin 

those two swect innocents aboard. 
The babes had been murdered, 
they said, by the waut of proper 
protection and fenders, and in- 
sisted that they should be kept 
till we touched at some place 
where they could be barieil pro- 
perly, like in a Christian country. 
As this could not be listened to, a 
shocking scene took place — the 
mothers had to be taken down be- 


July 16th. — The weather get- 
Begin to 
Anxious to 
know if there were not certain 
ceremonies often performed at 
sea on crossing the Tine, some of 
which, if T had been correctly in- 
formed, were extreinely disagree- 
able. Heard Captain Pennysage 
say that he would not allow any- 
thing of the kind to take place in 
the Rodneyrig; these pranks of 
crossing the Line were sometimes 
the cause of one or two buckets 
being thrown overboard, with 
other losses, for which he did 
not choose to be responsible 
to the owners of the ship: in 
addition to which it sometimes 
happened that a passenger fell 
overboard, and was lost. | 
About one o'clock in the 
morning I was awoke by a loud 
hooting, and clattering, and 
yelling, intermingled with long 
guttural screams, and_ short 
panting grunts; and then a 
rush of many feet, with shouts 


and laughter all along the 
between decks. ‘What's that, 
Isaac?” cried I. — “It’s only a 


low by force, where they conti-|pig hunt,” said he; ‘“‘one of the 


nued to scream —the husband of | 
one of them collared Dr. Ban-| 


pigs has 


ot out, or somebody 
as walled 


him out, and now a 


nister as he was reading a bit of. lot o’ fellows are having a good 


the burial service — and one of| hunt.” 


Presently the voice of 
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one Pennysage was heard, 
and suddenly he appeared in 
the ’tween decks with a dark 
lanthorn, the bull’s-eye of which 
he turned right into our cabin, 
so that I fell back in my berth as 
if shot, crying out, ‘It wasn't 
us, Sir!” At this Isaac langhed 
like a fool for several minutes. 
Everybody had safely regained 
his cabin before the captain 
showed his light; he therefore 
declared aloud that he would 
put the three ringleaders of the 
disturbance in irons the next 
morning, and named three of the 
quietest men in the ship, who 
had certainly never stirred out of 
their calins all night. 

July 17th. — Wind blowing 
fresh — ship running ten knots 
an hour — very qwck for us. 
Wind rising, men ordered to take 
in a flying-jib. In consequence 
of many splices in a rope, one of 
them got entangled, or would not 
run through a block, or some- 
thing of that kind, and five men 
went out to clear the rigging, 
when a sudden gust struck the 
flapping sail and crash went the 
jib-boom, which instantly fell 
into the sea, carrying withit, of 
course, the flying jib-boom, and 
both sails, tanethe: with the five 
men. In an instant all was con- 
fusion on deck. Ropes were 
thrown over the side for the men 
to catch at— the life buoy was 
cut adrift, but was so jammed 
that it would not fall down — 
some ran to lower the quarter 


boats — others called out for|sure.” 
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Captain Pennysage ran about 
giving all sort of orders, and not 
attending to any one of them 
being put into execution. Mean- 
time the ship had been hove to — 
three of the men were clinging 
to the wreck of ropes and spars 
in the sea — and Arrowsmith and 
the second mate, both first-rate 
swimmers, jumped overboard, 
and swam to their assistance. 
Just as they had helped the third 
man up the side, a loud shriek 
was heard to Jeeward, followed 
by a cry from the deck of 
“Shark! Shark!” and a rush of 
all the passengers to the leeward 
side. One of the poor fellows 
had been taken down by a shark. 
Mr. Pounderby and Mrs. Pyke 
both saw it. The remaining sailor 
was still swimming for his life, 
and crying out for a_ boat. 
Arrowsmith and theseecond mate, 
with excited gestures and large 
ae came scrambling up ie 
ship's side. A loud cry, swellin 

into a combined scream, from al 
the passengers! 1 looked over 
the side, and was just in time 
to see the sailor, with a face as 
white as a ghost, swung back- 
wards and disappear beneath the 
wave. His mouth was wide open . 
— | think with horror — some 
said he gave a scream, but I never 
heard it. 

Sunday, 18th. — Waits brought 
into the cabin a small piece of 
dry touchwood. He me me 
to guess what it was. I said, 
“Stuff to light a pipe with, to be 
He said, ‘Yes, it was; 


the life-boat to be got out — and| but what had it lately been, or 
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what had it been part of?” —‘in this respect to the quality of 
‘Of the inside of some old rotten|sponge: well - dried silk, when 
tree or branch,” said I. Waite |p aced in a damp situation, will 
folded it up in paper, and put it/very rapidly absorb five or six 
in his box. ‘Part of the jib-boom per cent. of moisture; and, being 
of the Rodneyrig!” se ‘““just/ very dear and being always sold 
at the place where it broke. Nojby weight, this property gives 
wonder it broke. Two men’s|Jarge opportunity for fraud; yet 
lives lost by a rotten spar, and/it is not the only channel for 
a narrow escape for five others.|mal-practices. Silk, as spun by 
That’s the way to fit out ships the silk-worm, contains amongst 
to make money by Ne ae its fibres, in very minute por- 
I was glad to find Isaac had so/tions, a quantity of resin, sugar, 
much public spirit. “I suppose jsalt, &c., to the extent generally 
you don’t object,” said I, “tol]of twenty-four per cent. of the 
my inserting what you have just| entire weight. 
said in my Diary.” He thought} This peculiarity leads to the 
alittle, and then said “No.” fraudulent admixture of further 
quantities of gum, sugar, and 
even of fatty substances, to give 
weight as tas oe a con- 
iran ‘ Topp sequently when a dealer or 
SILKEN CHEMISTRY. raWuictines sends a quantity of 
Turk assay of gold and silverjraw silk to a throwster to be 
has already been described in|spun into silk thread, it is no 
this miscellany, and most persons/unusual thing to find it heavily 
are familiar with analyses of|charged with adultcrate matters. 
various minerals and vegetables,| When he sends that silk to be 
made with a view of ascertaining! dyed he will find out the loss, 
and determining their relative; provided the dyer does not 
degrees of purity. But ainethod follow up the system by further 
by which such a delicate fabric as; adulteration. 
silk is capable of being assayed;| The presence of foreign sub- 
of heing put through a fire and; stances in the silk, is fatal to 
water ordeal, flung into a cru-|proper dyeing; hence the dycr 
eible, and Prouabt out free; proceeds to get rid of them by 
from all impurities, is a novelty/means of boiling the silk in soap 
of a rather startling nature; for) and water. Assilkthread becomes 
who ever dreamt that silk is|charged with foreign matters to 
adulterated ? various degrees, given weights 
Silk is, from its nature, more!of several samples will contain 
susceptible of absorbing mois-/very different lengths. Inthis way 
ture than any other fibrous/manufacturers are often deceived 
article. In fact, it approaches'in the produce of various parcels 
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of thrown silks after coming from raw material as completely under 


the loom. 

In our own country, great as 
have been the strides made by 
most branches of manufacture, 
the silk spinner or weaver has 
quietly borne all these evils 
and disappointments in deepest 
ignorance of the Chemistry of 
Silk, and perhaps believing that 
‘“Where ignorance is bliss, ‘t is 
folly to be wise.” He, alone, 
of all the workers, has neglected 
to seek the friendly aid of the 
chemist. 

Possibly it is this indifference 
to scicnece, which has left the 
silk manufacturer so far behind 
every other son of industry. It is 
notorious that, whilst our cotton, 
linen, and woolen manufactorics 
have been multiplied ten-fold 
during -the last score of years, 
those of silk goods have made 
searcely any progress. The 
manufacturers are themselves 
perfectly aware of this startling 
fact, and it was but a few months 
since that a memorial was pre- 
sented from them to the legis- 
lature, praying that all remaining 
Sadat on their goods might 

e removed, as the only hope 
of giving a new vitality to their 
slumbering trade. 

The truth is, that Frenchmen 
are more keenly alive tothe value 
of science in connexion with ma- 
nufacture than ourselves. Whilst 
our silk manufacturers have gone 
on upon the old well-beaten track, 
those of France have enlisted in 
their behalf the services of the 
chemist, who has brought their 

Household Words. XIX. 


his analytical control as subtle 


ae or ponderous ore. He has 
emonstrated to a nicety that its 
relative purity, its strength, its © 
elasticity,its durability, its struc- 
ture, the very size and weight of 
each separate fibre, may be shown 
and registered with precision and 
certainty. He tells the manufac- 
turer the actual amount of latent 
moisture contained in a pound 
of silk; he shows him how much 
natural gum, resin, and sugar, 
ay bale comprises: he points 
out how much lighter his thread 
should be after the processes of 
spinning and dyeing; and, more 
valuable still, he indicates the 
most profitable use to which 
every bale of raw silk is appli- 
cable: that whilst one parcel is 
best adapted for the manufacture 
of satin, another may be better 
employed for plain silk, another 
for velvet, and so on to the end. 
In France, Italy, and other 
parts of continental Europe, the 
assaying, or, as itis there techni- 
cally termed, the ‘conditioning 
of silk,” is carried on under the 
sanction of the municipal autho- 
rities, in establishments called 
Conditioning Houses. The quan- 
tity thus assayed is published 
weckly for the information of the 
trade with as much regularity as 
a Price Current. In this way we 
may find it publicly notified that, 
in the Conditioning House at 
Lyonsthere were during last ycar 
five millions, thirty-seven thou- 
sand, six hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds of silk assayed; 
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at Milan, three millions, four 
hundred and sixty-six thousand, 
six hundred and _ ninety-one 
pounds, and other large quanti- 
ties at St. Etienne, Turin, Zurich, 
Elberfeld, and other places. 

Of so much importance has this 
process been deemed in France 
that, in 1841, a royal ordonnance 
was passed, setting forth the 
ascertained weight which silk 
loses by the conditioning process, 
and which is eleven per cent. 
This eleven per cent., added to 
the weight of the silk after the 
ordeal it has gone through, makes 
up what is termed its merchant- 
able weight. 

The French have brought to 
our doors the means of accom- 
plishing what they have practised 
during the last twenty years, 
with so much advantage. These 
means are no further removed 
from us than Broad Street Build- 
ings, in the City, in premises 
lately occupied by one of the 
many Colonial bubble Companies 
which have so multiplied during 
the past half century. Science 
has established herself where 
pu ee so recently sat en- 
throned. 

We have paid a visit to these 

remises. The first operation we 

eheld was that of determining 
the humidity of silk. Eleven per 
cent. is the natural quantity in all 
silk, but from various causes this 
is nearly always much exceeded. 
Several samples of the articles 
having been taken from a bale, 
they are weighed in scales, 
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a grain. Two of these samples 
are then qecce in other scales, 
equally delicate and true; one 
end of which, containing the 
sample, being immersed in a 
copper cylinder heated by steam 
to two hundred and thirty degrces 
of Fahrenheit, the other, with the 
weights, being enclosed within 
a glass case. ‘The effect of this 
hot-air bath is rapidly seen; the 
silk soon throws off its moisture, 
becomes lighter, and the scale 
with the weights begins to sink. 
In this condition it is kept until 
no further loss of weight is per- 
ceived; — the weight which the 
silk is found to have lost being 
the exact degree of its humidity. 
The natural eleven per cent. of 
humidity being allowed for, any 
loss beyond that shows the degree 
of artificial moisture which the 
silk contains. 

To determine the amount of 
forcign matters contained in a 
sample of silk, the parcels — after 
a most mathematical weighing — 
are boiled in soap and water, for 
several hours. They are then 
couveyed to the hot-air chambers 
subjected to two hundred and 
thirty degrees of heat, and finally 
weighed. It will be found now 
that silk of the greatest purity 
has lost not only its eleven per 
cent. of moisture, but a further 
twenty-four per cent. in the 
various foreign matters boiled 
out of it. But should the article 
have been in any way tampered 
with, the loss is not unusually 
as much as thirty or thirty-two 


capable of being turned by half}per cent. 
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The assaying the lengths of|iess lustre upon it, it may be 


silk is done by ruling off four 
hundred yards of the fibre, and 
weighing that quantity; the finer 
the silk, the lighter will these 
four hundred yards be. But as 
this gossamer fibre is liable to 
break, a beautiful contrivance 
exists for instantly arresting the 
reel on which it is being wound 
off, in order that it may be 
joined and the reeling continued. 
Another means exists for stopping 
the reel immediately the four 
hundred yards are obtained. 

The degree of elasticity is 
shown by a delicate apparatus 
which stretches one thread of the 
silk until it breaks, a tell-tale dial 
and hand marking the point of 
fracture. Equally ingenious and 
precise is the apparatus for test- 
ing what is termed the “spin” 
of the silk; — its capability of 
being twisted round with great 
velocity without in any way 
being damaged in tenacity or 
strength. 

The last process is also purely 
mechanical. A hank of the silk, 
on its removal from the boiling- 
off cistern, is placed upon a 
hook; and, by means of a smooth 
round stick passed through it, 
a rapid jerking motion is given 
to it, which after some little time, 
throws up a certain degree of 
glossy bnghtness. This power 
of testing its lustre is employed 
to ascertain its suitability for 
particular purposes. Should it 
come up very brilliantly, the 
article will be pronounced 
adapted for a fine satin; with 


set aside for gros de Naples, 
or velvet, and in this way: the 
manufacturer can determine 
beforchand to what purpose he 
shall apply his silk, and so avoid 
frequent disappointment and 
loss. In short, instead of working 
in the dark and by chance, he 
works by chemical rules of un- 
deviating correctness. 

After each of the above assays, 
or conditionings, the owner of 
the silk is supplied for a small fee 


{with an authenticated certificate 


of its various qualities. 
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A TALE, 


IT nceds not beauty to adorn the face, 

Nor fiexile limbs to give the motions 
grace. 

As from the shapeless block Apollo broke 

And glowed with lovelier life at every 
stroke, 

So glows with freshening sharms the 
homeliest maid, 

When warm Affection plies the sculptor’s 
trade. 


When young Jane Markland came to 
teach our school 

The village children loved her gentle 
rule; 

So mild the mistress learning won the 
child, 

And hardest words grew easy when she 
smiled. 

But not all smiles; the teacher knew to 
frown 

And keep disorder by a whisper down; 

Heavy her brows when idicsse mocked 
her reign, 

And, half by chance, her hand would 
touch the cane; 

So ermined judges thrill the crowd with 
awe 

By useless mace, and sword they never 
draw. 

g* 
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Our curate — white his hair and warm 
his heart — 

By merit fitted for a loftier part, 

But pleased and happy ‘mid the flock he 
tends, 

Unmarked by bishops — rich in humbler 
friends — 

Our curate ne’er grew tired of lauding 
Jane, 

And soared at once to Ciceronian strain: 

‘Since first,’ he says, ‘‘to teach our 
school she came 

I scarce believe the village is the same; 

A neatness now pervades our cottage 
rooms; 

Our cottage walls are sweet with summer 
blooms; 

I find a book on every table spread, 

Where morn and eve the word of God is 


read; 

Neat prints — the fruit of gathered pence 
— bestow 

Refinement never dreamt of long ago; 

The school-boys sweep the road before 
the door, *‘ 

The weather's self seems better than of 


yore; 
And then, in all she does she’s so sincere, 
*T is pity she’s so very plain, my dear.” 


Yes; Jane was plain; in truth, I've often 
heard 

A stranger paint her by a harsher word. 

For coarse she was in feature, dull her 


eyes, 
Her gait ungainly and enlarged her size; 
Yet ne'er came child of Eve bereft of all 
The Spares Eve ‘s only dowry since the 
all; 


Bome link remains by which the bond we 

a trace 

eetncen the loveliest and the plainest 
ace. 

Some one expression that, with instant 
thrill, 


Tells us the ugliest {is a woman still; 

White teeth had Jane, and lips that well 
exprest 

Each thought, fear, feeling of her gentle 
breast. 


One night, when winds that had been 
loud all day 
Beneath the troubled moonlight died 


away, 

And left the trees unmoved, while over- 
head 

Large jagged clouds o’er all the blue 
were spread; 
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Swiftly across the sky thelr squadrons 
_passed 

As if for safety flying from the blast; 

You scemed to hear the tempest as it 
swept 

Though sound was none, and calm the 
village slept. 


To Jane's low casement came a stealthy 


tread: 

A voice was heard. ‘Are you still up?” 
it said. 

Jane laid the iron down. ‘'Who's here 
so late? 


What, Widow Snow! Come in.” 
“I may not wait — 
The moon is hid; a piping gust I hear 
That shows too well a storm is drawing 
near; 
The boats are all returned, save only one, 
An that — oh, Jane! I tremble for my 


son; 
Heedless and bold he is, nor used to 


guide 
The boat in darkness to our jetty’s side.” 
Jane heard the widow and no word she 


spoke; 

But struck the lanthorn'’s light and pin-. 
ned her cloak; 

“"T ig a wild night; I hear the sea,” she 
said, 

And swiftly to the shore the way she led. 


A dreadful scene! With unresisted sway 

Wave rushed on wave, as howling for 
their prey, 

And dashing from their heads the blinding 
spray. 

High o’er the pier they swept as if in 
pride, 

And fell in thunder on the leaward side; 

Then, as In wrath, they struck the rocks, 
and tore 

Deep furrows in the sand and shook the 
shore. 

‘*Can you see nothing, Jane?” the widow 
cried. 

‘‘There Is no boat in motion far or wide; 

There's nothing to be seen but the tall 
creat 

Of the land breakers; blackness hides the 
rest. 

Stop! there was something dark, a mo- 
ment seen, 

Now sunk in the deep trough, the seas 
between; 

Again! it is a boat! 
crew! 


Heaven help the 
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Through all this coil I heard a wild 
halloo. 

Go, dearest widow! to the bay below. 

Hold forth the lanthorn, it their course 
will show; 

If they hold on there may be safety yet. 

See — see — they come — oh God! the 
boat's upset.” 

Loud screamed the widow and the lan- 
thorn shook; 

With steadier fingers Jane the burden 
took; 

And raised it high in atr its light to show, 

And, anxious hoping, waved it to and fro. 

On a long shoreward swell that rushed in 
might 

From the black, weltering distance into 
light 

An upturned Keel she sees; with hideous 
roar 

The wave repulsed cjects it on the shore; 

And on the fragments, drenched, insen- 
sate, cold, 

Two human forms still keep their deadly 
hold. 

The lanthorn’s light their features gave 
to view, 

But Hope ecxpired to mark their pallid 
hue. 

Prone lay the widow on that fatal sand, 

Her dead hand closed upon her son's 
dead hand. 


Within a garden from our street with- 
drawn, 

With twenty feet in front by way of lawn, 

Our Doctor's house — three - storied, 
roofed with slate — 

Retired, yet public, keeps manorial state. 

A gabled stable helps its airs of pride, 

The surgery window decks the other side. 

Thither hied Jane; in language clear 
though fast 

Summoned his aid, and shoreward quickly 
passed; 

Knocked at some doors, her tale of grief 
displayed, 

And half the village rose to give her aid. 


John Dire, the roughest, kindest man 
alive, 

Was sixty years, and owned to forty-five; 

A Navy surgeon, thirty years afloat, 

The anchor-button still adorned his coat; 

M. D. his rank, but little squared his 
rules 

With tedious lessons learned in musty 
echools; 
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Sharp and decisive was his word; his 
hand 

Had knife, pill, bolus ever at command; 

His language rough, adorned with words 


so queer 
That even our curate sometimes smiled 
to hear; 
Storm-beat his cheeks, as if his days had 
past 


Howling defiance to the northern blast, 

Yet warm his feclings, though his words 
uncouth, 

Unchilled by age and generous as in 
youth. 


Meantime the crowd had gathered on the 
strand, 

And round the three the mourning neigh- 
bours stand. 

“Is there no hope?” said Jane, and felt 
the skin 

Of the drowned youth. ‘Yes! yet there’s 
warmth within. 

Fly for a blanket; still my parlour fire 

Burns clear and bright; but here comes 
Doctor Dire." 

Back drew the crowd. 
he press’d 

The boatman's wrist, and felt within his 
breast; 

Jane drew the widow off, who slowly 
woke, 

And while the leech was silent, no one 
spoke. 

To see the other sufferer next he went, 

And uttered various grunts that spoke 
content. 

“Bill Bosford has no watery death to 
dread, 

Give him some grog and put the dog to 
bed. 

Unsling the main-sail of that boat; with 
care 

Lay Snow within —” and then, with 
threatening air, 

He bade the crowd go — but I can't say 
where. 

Jane hurried homeward, stirred the fire, 
and spread 

Before its blaze her choicest feather-bed. 

When footsteps sounded at her garden 
gate 

She oped the door, and in was borne the 
weight. 

Oh! strange the ease that use and skill 
supply! 

"Neath Dire’s quick hand all difficulties fly ; 

Soon on the cheek a languid colour glows, 


With careful hand 
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Blow beats the pulse; the eyelids half 
unclose; 

With many a muttered oath — whish 
Heaven forgive! — 

The doctor swears at last the ion will 


live 

Puts to his lips a flask; and, with a 
strain, 

Snow lifts his eyes and gazes first on 
Jane. 

“Let the dog lie,” says Dire; ‘here let 
him He; 

If you disturb the scoundrel’s rest he'll 
die.” 

Then sat he down, and tothe listening few 

Who close and closer round bis arm-chair 


drew, 

Teld he such tales, as filled them with 
affright, 

Of all his doings after Algiers’ fight; 

The bones he sawed, the wounds he 
staunched, the gore 

That filled the cockpit-boards a foot or 


more; 

Such were the sights on board the Bos- 
sentore. * 

Then changed the theme; and next the 
surgeon told 

Of ten feet water settling in the hold; 

The store-room swampt, while water- 
logged they lay, 

And starving watched the sunset day by 


day, 

Till on the fourth, just when the lots they 
threw 

That doomed the doctor's self to feed the 
crew, 

A sail drew near that food and safety 
bore. 

They watched the ship, that soon lurched 
wholly o'er; 

Such the sad ending of the Bossentore! 

Delighted listeners looked on him with 


dread, 

As if whole histories in his face they 
read — 

Bo rough, so weather-beat, so gnarled 
and old, 

More we one awful than the tales he 
told. 

Snow lay asleep; above his breath he 
bends, 

Then turns — with words uncourteous ~ 
to bis friends, 


* This is supposed to be the medical 
pronunciation of the ‘ Bucentaur.”™ 
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Bids them go home; but speaks with 
honour due 


To watehful Jane, and tells her what 
to do. 
Then, muttering many curses, for dis- 


play, 
Goes homeward, shivering timbers all 


the way. 

His are no curses; even our priest de- 
clares 

They're but a topsy -turvey kind of 
prayers; 


A sort of enmity that fires no lead, 
But volites on its starving foes — with 
bread. 


Jane and the widow watched the youth's 
repose 

And helped him home when earlicst morn 
arose. 

His was the farm that close and sheltered 


ay 

‘Neath the tall Downs that guard our tiny 
bay; 

A rock-strewn farm, with many a deep 
ravine, 

Where babbling runlets run their course 


unseen, 

Till "tween split rocks they sparkle into 
day 

Or soar in jets and noiseless glide away. 

Humble the home where widow Snow 
abode, 

But picturesque and lovely from the road ; 

For climbing creepers hid the mouldering 
wall, 

And clustered roses made amends for all; 

A leasehold farm, with such a term to 


run, 

It might outlast, she said, her grandson's 
son. 

By favourite names each little field was 
known, 

And gaye in name the fields were all her 
own; 

And scarce more pride can fill an em- 
peror’s breast, 

When countless armies march at his 
behest, 

Than filled poor Widow Snow when she 
surveyed 

Her twelve fat cows beneath the elm- 
trees’ shade. 

But pride — unblest with riches — is a 

snare; 

And many a grief had Widow Snow to 
bear. 

A farmer she; a pew at church her own; 

Yet ne’er aspired to silk or satin gown, 
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While tradesmen’s wives, ev’n nursemaids 
out of place, 

Rustied in silk and veiled themselves in 
lace. 

But pride had heavier falls; for, as he 


grew, 

The hopes she cherished in her son were 
few. 

Loving to her he was: but idle, wild — 

He tired of home, and revelled while she 

- toiled; 

Iie scorned the land that filled her heart 
with pride, 

Bat cast his net; the tireless oar he plied, 

Mixed with the common crew, half- 
shared a boat, 

And ne’er was happy saving when afloat. 


A change came o'er his life since that 
dread hour 

When harsh experience showod the tem- 
pest’s power. 

No more he sought his comrades on the 
shore, 

Nor scorned the home that had been dull 
before. 

When Jane walked up at evenings there 
was he, 

Kind host, to hand her countless cups of 
tea, 

To press the muffin while {t yet was 
warm, 

And all the rural dainties of the farm; 

Nor this alone, but books he tried to 
read; 

If dark the sense Jane helped him at his 
need. 

A slate he bought, and toiled with many 
a fret, 

Through sums, and weights, and measures 
dry and wet. 

The maid still aided when a puzzler 


came, 

And joy at her assistance drowned the 
shame. 

Once said his mother, 
Jane ! 

How good her heart! 
80 plain!" 

John oped his eyes as if he scarcely 


“What a girl is 


Alas, that she’s 


heard 

Or atrove to attain the meaning of the 
word. 

‘*Plain?" he exclaimed; “I know not 


what you mean, 

A smile like hers no mortal man has 
seen.”” 

‘‘Have you e’er told her so?" the mother 
said, 
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‘““‘What right have I, stained name and 
empty head, 

To speak to such a scholaras Miss Jane ?” 

The son replied. ‘Indeed, I'm not so 
vain." 


That night Jane sought the farm when 
school was done; 

The mother archly smiled, and blushed 
the son. 

When first they saw her at the Whitefield 


stile, 

Said Widow Snow, “Just tell her of her 
smile.” 

But silent sat the youth the evening 
through, 

And never hours before so swiftly flow. 

WhenJane rose up to take her homeward 


way, 
‘* John," said the mother, “has a word 


to say; 

He'll see you through the yard and past 
the atile, 

Hie wants to tell you, Jane, about your 
smile.’’ 

No smile had Jane; so well her face she 
knew, 

How many its defects, its charms how 
few, 

She felt offence; her voice grew sharp 
and clear: 


“T did not fancy John was so severe.” 

Quickly she went; abashed the young 
man stood, 

And couldn't have o’erta'en her if he 
would, 


A weck passed on; John Snow was no- 
where found, 

They scarched the village, tried each 
nook of groand. 

A herd had seen him take the upland 
track, 

With stick in hand and bundle on his 


ack ; 
But none had ‘heard him tell his journey's 
end, 
Nor on what day his coming to attend. 
Poor Widow Snow was all o‘ercome with 


grief, 

But Jane came up once more and brought 
relief; 

Whispered her hopes that he would soon 
return: 

‘‘The post will bring a letter — cease to 
mourn; 

Perhaps our curate knows — I'll go in- 


quire — 
Perhaps ate told his plans to Doctor Dire. 


ae ht 
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went, 
And left the widow wretched but content. 


So she 


Our curate and the doctor — generous 
twain — 

Walked up to aid the comfortings of Jane. 

tan idle freak,” our mild-eyed curate 
cried; 

‘+ He staid away three days last Whitsan- 
tide.” 

‘He's a changed man since then,” said 
Widow Snow. 

*¢ And hates the Whitsun ales and all their 
show.” 

“TY think — Heaven bless him!” thus the 
leech began, 

*“*He'’s caught at last some little spark of 


man. 
No molly-coddle now with bulls and 
cows, 
And such live lumber pressing down his 
bows, 


But —” here his eyes were mentioned — 
“he's now bore 

An A. B. seaman in a ship of war; 

Some fighting dragon like the Bossentore. 

God save the Queen! if that would get 
him free —”’ 

He cracked his hand — “he’d not get 
that from me.” 

Small comfort this; but, when some days 
went by, 

A broken slate the widow chanced to apy, 

And on the fragment this short line 
appears, 

“Tell Jane she’s not to marry for three 
years.” 

Harsh pangs on this through Jane a 
minute passed, 


‘*The man!" she said, ‘‘he mocks me to 
the last!" 

But, in long nights of talk with Widow 
Snow, 

And tears that did not fail at times to 
flow, 

She learned what thoughts his bashfulness 
confin’d, 


And strange, sweet fancies filled her 
wondering mind; 

Content and pleasure gave each action 
grace, 

And fixed their own calm beauty in her 
face. 

So sunshine, when it warms negiccted 
ground, 

Calls flower-seeds forth and scatters per- 
fume round. 
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One wintry night, when scarce two years 
were gone, 

The two sad mourners sat and talked of 
John. . 

The glimmering fire sent forth a choery 
light, 

And — all without a cause — their hopes 
grew bright. 

“T feel as if some happiness were near," 

The widow said, and wiped th’ uncon- 
scious tear. 

Jane smiled to hear. — But sudden, from 
the sea, 

A gun was heard. 
be?” 

They looked across the bay— but nothing 
saw. 

A flash again! far off ~— and then, with 
awe, 

They watched the coming sound, they 
heard its roar— 

And lights grew frequent on the startled 
shore. 

A third report came booming o’er the 
tide: 

‘‘They wanta boat,” the saddened mother 
sighed, 

“Tf John were here!” 
awoke, 

One thought possessing both though 
neither spoke. 


‘¢What can the signal 


dear memorles 


A heavy footstep sounded at the door, 

The handle turned, and who stood on the 
floor? 

Toil-worn he seemed, like common sailor 
drest, 

Blue jacket, shining hat, and hairy vest; 

Across hig neck two wooden boxes hung, 

These at his feet with heavy sound he 
flung, 

‘You do not know me, mother?"’ — Yes, 
the tone 

Of the loved voice revealed him all her 
own; 

And in his arms she lay! -— but still 
his eye 

Was fixed on Jane who sat in silence by. 

She helped the widow on a chair to place, 

And both sat gazing in the stranger’s 
face. 

He went to Jane, he took her willing 
hand, 

‘For you,” he said, ‘‘my life's great 
change I planned, 

Crossed the wide seas — a man before 
the mast — 

And, armed and eagor, to the gold world 
past. 
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There week by week Iadded to my store, |him 


Heaped grains on grains till I required 
no more, 

And here I'm landed on my native shore.” 

Then with a kick he showed the boxes' 
weight — 

“Five hundred ounces is my golden 
freight, 

Enough," he cried, ‘to crown my best 
design, 

Oh, Jane! oh, mother! what a bliss is 
mine!” 


What wonders quickly onthe farm we see: 
Three hundred pounds turned Jeasehold 


into fee — 

Some wise repairs made every fence 
complete; 

The cottage walls grew clean, the cham- 
bers neat. 

And when our doctor gave the bride 


away — 
Rough were his words that hailed the 
wedding-day — 

Our curate, Jane’s meek virtues pon- 
dering o'er, 

Quite changed his taste and thought her 
plain no more. 

‘“‘A maid sv good must make a charming 
wife, 

A very pretty girl, too, on my life!" 





SIX YEARS AMONG CANNI- 
BALS. 


I am physician to a hospital in 
alarge seaport town. My curio- 
sity was aroused lately by the 
face of aman, which, as it la 
upon the pillow of ahospital bed, 
looked singularly savage. It was 
marked by a broad blue line ex- 
tending from the lower level of 
his nose to an inch below the 
lips, and from the back of one 
whisker to the back of the other. 
Evidently such a tattoo-mark was 
not one with which any white 
man would have been willingly 
disfigured. On the patient’s re- 
covery I put some questions to 
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and obtained the substance 
of the following account. For 
several reasons | believe the tale 
to be a true one. It was not 
volunteered; the man appeared 
to be ashamed of his own story, 
and required a steady cross-ex- 
amination before he would yield 
up half of what he had to say. | 
The cross-questioning produced 
no inconsistent statements; no 
published accounts contradict 
anything that he states; and he 
mentions many facts known in 
this country through books which 
itis not likely that he ever read. 
David or Daniel Dash, native 
of the state of Virginia, embark- 
ed on board a whaling ship as a 
common seaman, at the age of 
nineteen. His ship sailed round 
Cape Horn, and bad been crui- 
sing about for perhaps nineteen 
mouths, when she was overtaken 
by a storm near the Marquesas; 
there she was driven ashore in 
spite of all exertions, and soon 
went to pieces. The crew con- 
sisted of thirty persons. The cap- 
tain and twenty-four men took to 
the boats, and he believes es- 
caped. He and four others swam 
to land. As soon as they arrived 
on shore they were surrounded 
by the natives, made prisoners, 
and carried a few miles into the 
interior. Being then placed in 
a long hut, the prince or chief 
came to them and arranged them 
inaline. Without any delay the 
choice was offered to them — 
whether they would be tattooed 
or killed. ‘The chief easily made 
his meaning understood; he pro- 
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duced first the usual tattooing half an hour, and at the end of 
implements, pointed to the marks|that time taken out, and eaten 
on his own person, and then to|by perhaps two hundred men. 
the bodies of his prisoners. Pre-| Before the feast was ready, the 
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sentin 
feint of cutting off their heads. 


next a knife, he made ajmen had begun to drink an in- 


toxicating liquor, which resem- 


After thisdumb-show, the chief} bled soaps suds in appearance, 


offered to each man in succes- 
sion dagger or bowl, that is to 
say, knife or tattooing apparatus. 
Would they be dead men or sa- 
vages? Dash’s four companions 
being his seniors, polled first at 
this election, and t ey chose the 
knife. He was, however, young to 
die, and vm do anything to 
save his life. He chose to be tat- 
tooed. As soon as the decision 
of the five men had been ascer- 
tained, the four who had dis- 
dained to be made comrades by 
the cannibals were killed. They 
lost their heads. Without the 
least delay, their bodies were 
cut up, and preparations made 
for a feast. The large bones 
were cut out to make fish-hooks, 
spear-heads, tattoo instruments ; 
oe parts were cut off to 
€ given as Offerings to the Gods, 
and the rest of the flesh was 
cooked. Holes were then dug in 
the earth, and filled with dry 
wood, some large stones being 
placed here and there among the 
wood, to be heated when the 
pe was fired. After ignition, 
resh wood was heaped on, and 
the fire kept up until the ground 
had been made shoroughly hot. 
The ashes being then raked out, 
the flesh was put into the holes, 


and covered with the stones and_| life. 


and soon took effect. This was 
the Cava cup, of which travellers 
have written, and Lord Byron has 
sung. Having no rum or other 
spirit, and not understanding the 
way to prepare any ordinary fer- 
mented liquors, the islanders had 
been led to the discovery of a 
strange substitute. They procure 
a root called Cava root (which 
appar by the bye, to be very 
rich in starch); they cut it up, 
aud chew it thoroughly; they 
then wash it in water, strain it 
through tappa cloth; and, throw- 
ing the fibrous part away, retain 
the washings. These are allowed 
to stand for a short time, during 
which they ferment, and acquire 
intoxicating power. This dunk 
appears to act as slow poison; 
for indulgence in it reduccs men 
often to a miserable state of 
nervousness and blindness. 
These natives seem from Da- 
niel’s account to be epicures in 
cannibalism; and it is rather 
agreeable to white men, to know 
that they do not think so much 
of white men as they do of black. 
Black men’s flesh is greatly pre- 
ferred to pork, and their fond- 
ness for it is so decided that no 
man of that colour would evcr 
have a choice given him for his 
The whites on the contrary 


embers. It was so left for about| usually meet with the same treat- 
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ment that Dash and his com-| plainly. 
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In women the lips are 


panions had experienced. The|marked by small spots, the ears 
feast being over, tattooing opera-|are bored, and round the hole, 
tions were commenced upon him.! faint blue concentric lines are 


The instruments employed were 
pieces of bone filed into the 
shape of very fine saws; they 
were about three inches long and 
varied from a pen-kuife’s or two 
fingers’ breadth; these were set 
in cane handles, and when used 
were placed upon the skin and 
struck by a sort of wooden mallet 
till blood spirted out. Burnt 
human bones were then rubbed 
in over the wounds. The pro- 
cess was exceedingly painful, so 
much so that only small portions 
of the skin were painted at a sit- 
ting. ‘Three months elapsed be- 
fore the whole tattoomg was 
complete. Dash was marked on 
the face, on the breast, on the 
back, and from the toe nails to 
the ancles. All the natives of this 
island and the neighbouring ones 
are tattooed. ‘The process scems 


drawn. The hands are marked 
as far as the wrists, looking as 
if they were gloved. The feet . 
are marked in a similar way as 
far as the ancle, and there ex- 
tend stripes from the upper mar- 
Bin of this tattooed shoe to the 
nee joint. 

When the process of tattooin 
had been properly completed, 
Dash was adopted by the chief 
into the tribe. This man “changed 
places with him,” “gave up his 
seat to him,” and “they ex- 
changed names;” Dash became 
Coonooai (Coonooy) or ‘the 
great chief,” and the chief David 
or Daniel Dash. The chief could 

ronounce Daniel better than 
Javid, and so adopted that one 
of the two names which the sailor 
claims a right to use at option. 
The chief also gave him his 


to be compulsory, like some of}daughter to wife, a well-built, 


the initiations practised by the 
North-American Indians. It has 
to be undergone alike by men 
and women. The priests or doc- 
tors, called “Vahanna,” are the 
operators. The usual age for the 
operation is eighteen. The father 
hands over his children to the 
operator as they reach that age, 
with a certain sum, either of 
goods, money, orland. In case 
of his death before the children 
are sufficiently mature he leaves 
some of his land for the same 
purpose. The men arc usually 
tattooed in patterns, women more 


handsome woman of nincteen 
years of age. He “had to marry” 
also four-aud-twenty others, who 
expected to be treated as his law- 
ful spouses, but who were in some 
degree inferior to the princess. 

he brothers and friends of 
these wives soon built for their 
new associate a hut of bamboo, 
in whieh the entire family resided. 
A small compartment was made 
for the princess and her spouse — 
a sort of state-room—to mark 
their superiority. He was in 
every way treated asa chief; the 
brothers of his wives prepared 
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his victuals; a pig was killed 
every second day for the use of 
his household, and they had as 
many boiled potatoes as they 
could eat. He had four children 
only during the time he remained 
on the island, three of whom died 
in their infancy. He was about 
ten monthsbefore he could speak 
the language perfectly, but he 
could make himself understood 
much earlier. 

The women, he says, have, on 
the whole, few children. They 
suffer scarcely anything at a con- 
finement: and do not usually 
nurse their children very long; 
they feed them with cocoa-nut, 
bread-fruit, and raw fish, all 
these being finely chewed before 
they are given to theinfant. None 
of the people like cooked fish; 
they all prefer itraw. Few die in 
infancy; the great majority of 
children born are reared. They 
seem almost to have an instinct 
for the water. As soon as they 
can walk to the edge of the stream 
they walk into it, and they can 
swim as soon as or even before 
they have learnt to run. 1] may 
observe that all children appear 
to have a particular fondness for 
the water; but those only can in- 
dulge it who go conatantl either 

uite naked, or in clothes not 
hable to be injured, who at the 
same time have access to water 
mild and genial as our summer 
air. 

- The natives of the Marquesas 
keep up their swimming powers 
throughout their lives, and attain 
extraordinary faculties. They 
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have no fear of sharks; when one 
appears in the bay the natives 
singly or in numbers “go out to 
attack it” in its own element with 
their knives. They have canocs 
which they manage cleverly, and 
use in trading excursions to other 
islands, or in fishing. 

The colour of the islanders is 
similar to that of many a tawny 
Spaniard — a light mahogany. 
The men and women are of a 
medium height, well made, and 
often very good-looking. Their 
dress consists of a piece of tappa 
cloth round the loins, concernin 
which they are as careful an 
proud as we are in reference to 
the quality and fashion of our 
more numerous and costly gar- 
ments. This tappa cloth is made 
by beating a part of the bark of 
the bread-fruit tree with a sort 
of wooden mall, which breaks up 
its fibres so that they may be 
stretched out, like the lace bark 
of the West Indies. This is care- 
fully washed and bleached until 
it becomes as white and as fine as 
linen. Itis never woven. 

In disposition the islanders are, 
by Daniel's account, true savages. 
They are constantly at war with 
nel Hhouriag tribes. The coun- 
try is full of mountainsand woods 
the former being very steep and 
difficult, the latter dense and ex- 
tensive. The valleys and bays 
are the parts in and about which 
the inhabitants are chiefly cluster- 
ed. A distance of four miles is 
frequently all the interspace be- 
tween the lands belonging to two 
hostile tribes. The men are con- 
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stantly at war, and have the 
Dyak fondness for heads. Scarce- 
ly a moonlight night elapses but 
one man or other goes on a head- 
hunting excursion. They often 
go alone, but usually hunt in 
twos or threes. ‘They start be- 
fore night-fall so as to arrive in 
the neighbourhood of the in- 
tended victim shortly after dark; 
they then either lie in ambush for 
a lone man, or go to a hut dis- 
guising their voices, ask for 
shelter, or a light for their pipes. 
When the door is opened, they 
rush in; and if they can succeed 
in overpowering the inmates, they 
kill them, cut off their heads and 
return. The bodies are too heavy 
to be dragged overthe mountains. 
The trophy or trophies being 
thus secured, are cut into as 
many parts as possible, and given 
to thenumerous gods to propitiate 
them and to procure from them 
good luck. ‘These gods are 
usually uncouth figures, but by 
oversight I omitted to examine 
Daniel on this subject. He spoke 
contemptuously of the people for 
believing just what their doctor 
priests told them —said that they 
told them all sorts of things — 
but did not, of his own will, par- 
ticularise any. 

As his account of the Taboo 
agreed completely with that made 
familiar by many writers, not 
fe aaa Herman Melville, I 
did not ask many questions about 
it. In these midnight expeditions 
the knifeis used; in larger battles, 
however, the musket supersedes 
allotherarms. Great battles are 
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very numerous, a fortnight never 
elapses without one. My infor- 
mant said ‘‘He could not rightly 
tell what they fought for — he 
did not think they knew them- 
selves — they could not be at 
peace.” In these fights, between 
two and three hundred will en- 
gage on either side; the scene of 
the battle is usually laid in the 
woods, and the combatants dodge 
to and fro among the trees. None 
like to expose themselves fully, 
the whiz of a bullet immediately 
frightens them, and causes them 
to drop upon the ground. In con- 
sequence of all this caution, the 
contests are often prolonged over 
from one to three days, and it 
rarely happens that more than 
four or five are killed on either 
side. They sometimes, but sel- 
dom, come to close quarters, 
when they fight ith their 
muskets clubbed. As soon asa 
few men are killed, the losing 
side withdraws, the victims are 
then conveycd to their village by 
the conquerors, the “fancy” 
parts of their bodies are devoted 
to the gods, the rest is cooked 
and eaten by themen. The war- 
riors do not appear to have much 
sense of honour; for the strong 
tribes constantly make war upon 
the weak, and two or three tribes 
now and then suspend their own 
quarrels to make more effective 
war upon a fourth. In con- 
ade batt of this spirit, many 
tribes are now almost extermina- 
ted and do not include more than 
twenty or thirty men. All the 
people speak one language, so 
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that an union might be easily ef- 
fected if the temper of the people 
changed. 

As they are savage in their war 
with hostile tribes, so they are 
rude and brutal in their peace 
amongst themselves. From some 
cause or another Daniel was con- 
stantly attacked by the women of 
the tribe who, half in savage fun 
aud half in earnest, used to seize 
him by the beard and hair and 
shake him; this they could often 
do without fear of his wrath, as 
more than two or three would set 
on him at once. He considered 
that the attention was paid ne 
in fun, but he had often to thrash 
the ladies vigorously before they 
would set him free. The men are 
not commonly savage amongst 
themselves, as man to man — 
rather as man to woman. He had 
seen men thrashing women with 
the butt end of a musket, and had 
known limbs to be broken in this 
way. In such cases it would be of 
no use for the wife to go home to 
her father; he would only thrash 
her again and send her back. It 
is not often that actual murder 
takes place; when it does, atone- 
ment is made to the friends of the 
deceased by presents, or the 
murderer is driven out into an- 
other tribe. 

The islanders have enough re- 

ard for their friends to show the 
flelicate abstinence of not eating 
them — whether killed in battle 
or by chance. They never inter 
their dead, but take them out to 
a distance in the woods, where a 
rude cane hut is built to protect 
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each corpse from the sun and rain ; 
a sort of trough is made for the 
dead man’s bed, in which his 
body is left. Two days after- 
wards a hog is killed, cooked, 
and deposited by the bedside. 
This is done under the impression 
that the dead require food like 
the living, and the supply is con- 
tinued long after the flesh has 
crumbled into dust; in fact, until 
the family of the defunct has it- 
self become extinct. It forms one 
of the chief occupations of the 
life of the living to convey food 
to the dead. Unlike some other 
savage nations, they keep the 
old people during the helpless- 
ness of age with assiduous care; 
the youngermembers of the fami- 
ly, or of the tribe, supply them 
regularly with provisions. 

he climate is warm, genial, 
and healthy; sickness is rare; 
nevertheless, from the causes be- 
fore mentioned, the population 
is on the decrease. Daniel was 
not aware that any European 
diseases had been introduced, 
nor were the people habitually 
given to intoxication. 

There are numerous feasts held 
in the course of the year — usu- 
ally one every two months. The 
occasion of such a feast is most 
commonly the reception of some 
recently tattooed individuals, 
male or female, among the adult 
members of a tribe. The chief 
entertainment then is dancing. 
When allis prepared, the men of 
the tribe arrange themselves on 
one side of an open space — the 
women in a line opposite and 
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parallel to them — between these 
opposed sides there are placed 
four men whose duty it is to keep 
time by beating drums. The 
drums are made by scooping the 
interior from a piece of wood and 
stretching a shark skin over it, 
which is tightened by cords made 
of cocoa nut fibre. ‘The musi- 
cians produce on them only dis- 
cordant notes — but the rest of 
the people somewhat improve the 
effect by clapping their hands and 
singing. 
ear the musicians the recentl 

tattooed youths are placed “ yel- 
lowed off,” said Daniel, “with 
curry and cocoa nut, until they 
shine like burnished mahogany.” 
They take no active part in the 
proceedings. ‘The dancers are 
women, who are chosen for their 
good looks from amongst the 
wives and maidens indiscriminate- 
ly,—they are usually six in num- 
ber, and are dressed very hand- 
somely ; their head-dress consists 
of tortoiseshell, pearl, and fea- 
thers, their other clothing is a 
long robe of tappa cloth, open in 
front, and reaching to the aucles 
like a dressing gown. It is orna- 
mented as far down as the hips, 
with bright feathers, hair, ie 
The fingers of the women when 
they dance are ornamented with 
ag nuearceper which are fastened 
to them in such a way as to give 
to the hands somewhat the ap- 
pearance of wings. The motions 
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tion of eels, and approach each 
other gradually in this way on 
one heel. Successive sets of 
dancers thus present themselves, 
and the feast is kept up usually 
for three days; pork and potatoes 
being eaten, and cava drunk; 
the singing of native songs is 
often added to increase and vary 
the enjoyment. 

All the natives of the Marque- 
sas have numerous names. Da- 
niel himself had thirty, which be- 
longed, in fact, toa graver class 
of nicknames. Hts most common 
title ({ write it from the sound), 
was ‘Touanahheematehoei, or 
(T'ou-an-a-e-ma-te-o-ey), which 
meant ‘the great chief.” 

There was no lack of food. 
The people cultivated the (sweet 
potato with success, and ha 
plenty of yams and bread- fruit. 
They caught numbers of fish, 
and kept a great many swine. 

The savages were very fond of 
talking. When he knew their 
language, a number of them 
would come to Daniel, set him 
in the midst, and call upon him. 
to tell thein stories, to which they 
would sit and listen quietly for. 
hours. ‘They wanted to know 
all about America, and white 
people; whether he had a wife 
at home, and the like.” On one 
occasion they asked whether he 
would take them with him to 
America. — “ Yes,” he said, “but 
you would cry if I did.” — “ Ah, 


are not by any means vivacious—/yes,” they answered, “that is 


the women move their hands, pre- 


true, we should cry after our 


tending to be birds; they wriggle | fathers and mothers — we should 


their bodies about also in imita- 


cry to come back to our lands. 
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The whites,” they said,” ‘must| ciples. 
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The chief demand for 


surely think very little of their|/the doctor’s art is in the cure of 


fathers and mothers; or must 
leave them when they are very 
young, or they never could go 
sailing all over the world as they 
do. If we attempted it, we should 
be always crying either after our 
parents or our children.” 

Such conversations made the 
young white chief a great fa- 
vourite with his tribe, and he 
obtained such influence amon 
them, that he believes he coul 
have prevented them from again 
attacking other whites. He never 
went to war with them, however, 
‘“‘he had too much respect for 
his own safety; he never knew 
what might happen.” His wives 
“thought a very great deal about 
him, and if they fancied he had 
ever thought of going out to 
fight, they would have sct on 
him, and bound him fast in his 
own house.” He always told 
them, that if he went away, he 
would come back again; and he 
believes, therefore, that they 
are still expecting him. He lived 
very happily with his house-full 
of wives, dividing his attentions 
very equally among them, and al- 
lowing duerank to “the princess.” 
He was well treated by the-men. 

The natives do a little trading 
among themselves; the articles 
of barter being chiefly pigs and 
tappa cloth, fish-hooks, muskets, 

owder, and things of that kind. 
Their surgical skill is small; but 
they have good constitutions 
upon which to practise, and seem 
to have learned certain good prin- 


musket wounds, in which the 
treatment is to keep the track of 
the ball as clean as possible. 

The tribe with which Daniel 
herded was, if I recollect rightly, 
named the Cauachas, and his re- 
sidence was on the island called 
by the natives Motani. He gave 
me, however, the names of the 
surrounding islands at the same 
time,- and I am not quite sure 
that I have retained the proper 
onc; but it'was either Mat or Mag- 
dalena. The others are Magda- 
lena, Fatuiva, Toowata, Dome- 
as he Rahuga, and Nukuhiva. 

h answer to a question as to 
the possibility of civilising his 
old friends, he said that the 
French had established a settle- 
ment on Rahuga (1 think) where 
they had remained ae five 
las They built a small fort, 

uropean houses, and churches ; 
but finding the place too expen- 
sive, or for some other reason, 
they then abandoned it. During 
the night after their departure, 
all the natives who had been 
friendly with the French were 
either killed or taken prisoners, 
and on the next day all the 
houses and other edifices that 
could be destroyed were pulled 
to pieces, and the prisoners were 
landed on another island; so the 
place became again as wild as it 
was before the French had it in 
charge. There are some French 
still in Ruhiva, and some French 
missionaries in Ruapo. 

Having in my remembrance 
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Herman Melville’s story of ad- 
ventures in the Marquesas, I 
asked my patient about Typee or 
Happar. He informed me that 
there was a Typee Bay in Nuhiva 
(Nukuhiva?) where the people 
were very savage, and that he 
had heard of Happa in Dome- 
nique. He had heard also of Ha- 
napa Bay, where a white man 
named Brown had been killed 
who had left his vessel there. 

After Daniel had been on the 
island about six years, he and 
another white from another is- 
land began, with the assistance 
of the natives, to build a schooner 
with which they hoped to trade 
with California, and the west 
coast of America. When they 
had been at work for about six 
months, Daniel, attacked with 
dysentery, becaine very low and 
weak. At that time an Amcrican 
ship passed the island, and a 
boat came ashore (the men being 
well armed) in search of wood 
and water. Daniel weut on board 
the ship, télling the natives that 
he should return. Had they 
thought him anxious to escape 
from them they would, no doubt, 
have kept him prisoner until the 
ship was gone. He went on board, 
the captain promised fair to him, 
and so he left the island; not, 
he says, without some regret. It 
is now nineteen months since he 
escaped. 

The man is a well-looking fel- 
low (barring the marks upon his 
face), and itis, perhaps, worthy 
of remark, that he has a pecu- 
harly soft voice; which, I can- 

Household Words. XTX. 
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not help thinking, must have 
been formed or improved by his 
long residence amongst a people 
whose language is without harsh 
sounds or gutturals. 


od 
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Snors destined for the sale of 
vegetable curiosities, sometimes 
display a little ugly dried-up 
flower, labelled the ‘Rose of 
Jericho,” which, it is boasted, 
revives when dipped in water, 
although its dried-up condition 
may have lasted for any length 
of time. The experiment. is at- 
tended with success, though not 
with what may be called brilliant 
success. ‘The dingy flower does 
indeed open its leaves; but it 
would be ridiculous to apply any 
synonyme of the verb “to bloom” 
to the phenomenon that presents 
itself. It is a dingy affair alto- 
gether. 

We, of this great incredulous 
nctropolis, when we grudgingly 
expend our sixpence on the floral 
wonder, which the East is kind 
enough to send us, pour a little 
water into a wine-glass, insert 
the stalk therein, contemplate 
the dull miracle, and then throw 
the rose away, grudging the six- 
pence more than ever. But when, 
turning away from great disbe- 
lieving London, we look for in- 
struction to that German Booo- 
tia, called Suabia (our classical 
friends need not be reminded 
that ancient Bosotia, notwith- 
standing the slights of Athean 
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neighbours, was no such very 
stupid place after all), we dis- 
cern the value of the treasure we 
have slighted. We have not 
tested half its marvels. The good 

eople in the vicinity of Roten- 
ba near Tiibingen, tell us, 
that a rose of Jericho, however 
dried-up, will bloom every year, 
of its own accord, on the nine- 
teenth of March (that day being 
the festival of St. Joseph), and 
that if it be kept ina box, it will 
burst it open with the force of 
its expansion. It seems to us, 
that our Suabian friends must 
have roses of greater vigour than 
those which we so unwillingly 
urchase. Flimsy, indecd, would 
e the box hich: our poor little 
roses of Jericho could burst 
open. 

Let us not, however, be too 
hasty in despising the gift, which 
is wafted to us from the borders 
of the Red Sea. Our Rotenburg 
advisers tell us, that Christmas 
Day and New Year’s Day arc the 
only two occasions on which 
their flower will blossom, besides 
the said nineteenth of March, 
and then they generally use holy 
water to elicit its mystic proper- 
ties. Our shabby plant, on the 
contrary, will thrive in its own 
unsatisfactory way, even though 
it be inserted in the unsanctified 
water of our own dirty Thames 
and one day is just as good and 
just as bad as another for its 
purpose. Or is there somethin 
superior in the Suabian metho 
of blooming? This may be the 
se, after all; for when the rose 
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of Jericho blooms at Rotenburg 
the admiring bystanders are en- 
abled to prognosticate from the 
shape it assumes how fruit, corn, 
and chestnut will thrive in the 
ensuing year. If the Suabian 
could discern the particular form 
assumed by our rose of Jericho 
Suabia must indeed be the lan 
of sharp discernment. 

And this latter may be the 
right hypothesis, as far as the 
vegetable world is concerned; 
for the deeper we plunge into 
Suabian tradition, the more we 
become convinced of the great 
acutenecss of the Suabian people 
in botanical matters. It was a 
day-labourer in the same Roten- 
burg, who once obtained a sup- 
ply of fern-seed, and this, we 
are enabled to state, is no such 
tl affair. 

ec who would obtain fern-seed 
(we learn) must not utter a single 
rayer during the four weeks be- 
ore Christmas; but must occup 

himself as much as possible with 
diabolical thoughts — the worse 
the better. On Christmas night, 
he must go to that old place of 
horrors —a cross-way; but every 
cross-way will not do. Corpses 
must have been carried along 
each of the crossing roads to 
render the point of junction fit- 
ting for the operation. The ex- 
perimentalist will not want com- 
pany. His deceased friends and 
relations will all appear to him, 
and ask him what he is about; 
a question which he may feel not 
at all inclined to answer. Living 
friends will come also, and try 
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to make him speak; and little 


ugly imps will jump about, and 
endeavour to make him laugh. 
flaw, even 
so much as an incipient smile, 
will be fatal, for the unlucky ex- 
perimentalist will be immediately 
torn to pieces by fiends. If, how- 
ever, he remain firm, and neither 
speak to his friends, nor laugh 
at his entertainers, they will all 
retire at last, and a man will 

resent himself in the guise of a 
Who he is, we need not 
say; but we need say, that he 


One word, or one 


unter. 


presents the grave inquirer with 


a neat little cornet — such as 


rocers make — filled with the 

esired fern-seed. 

The connexion between wick- 
edness and abstinence from 
laughter, here set forth, is worth 
a moiment’s consideration. Popu- 
lar tradition is generally in fa- 
vour of good fellowship, and 
want of mirth is esteemed a sign 
of somethin 
agreeable. Thus, in the puppet- 

ay of Faust, on which Gothe 
ounded his immortal work, 
Faustus himself is represented 
as a gloomy individual, and thus 
his ultimate lot is prepared. 
Casperle, on the other hand, the 
comic character or clown of the 

lece, though he is, like the 
earned doctor, exposed to 
fiendish machinations, wears his 
mirth about him asa shield, and 
lives on in the humble though 
comfortable capacity of a town- 
watchman, after Faustus has 
descended to regions invisible. 
“Hence, loathed melancholy,” 


not altogether 
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is the maxim of the unsophisti- 
cated; and, although we find 
that gravity is essential to ob- 
tain the wonderful fern-secd, we 
learn, on further investigation, 
that it is but a doubtful posses- 
sion at last. 

This we find in the case of a 
journeyman weaver of Roten- 
burg. The great virtue of the 
fern-seed is this, that it enables 
any workman who possesses it to 
do the work of twenty without 
inconvenience. Now, the weaver 
in question amused himself with 
drinking and such like pursuits 
for six days in the week; but on 
the seventh, by virtue of the 
fern-seed, he produced a longer 
web than was achieved by any of 
the eraft who worked the whole 
weck through. However, one 
day, unfortunately, the journey- 
man’s mistress, taking the cloth 
home to a purchaser, stopped at 
a church to pray: no sooner was 
the benediction pronounced than 
the good woman found all her 
cloth reduced to yarn. 

Those who live in the practical 
hfe of the nineteenth century, 
and moisten the path of that life 
with coffee, need not be told that 
chicory possesses miraculous pro- 
perties. In Suabia, chicory as- 
sumes a grave, solemn, and aw- 
ful character. It should only be 
gathered on Saint James’s day 
(July the twenty-fifth), and then 
only between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, and even then it should 
not be picked off with a mere 
vulgar thumb and finger, but 
should be daintily cut off with 
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the edge ofa gold coin. Indeed, 
there is such a high art in chicory 
cutting, that eee to Doc- 
tor Ernst Meier (profe 
oriental languages in the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen, and our 
great authority in Suabian mat- 
ters) there is an old woman in 
Pfullingen who devotes the whole 
energies of her life to this one 
pursuit. The prudent man, who 
will not rashly trust his own ma- 
nipulative skill, no sooner finds 
a sign of the presence of the root, 
than he marks the spot with a 
stick, and hastens to inform the 
sage old lady of the discovery. 
She accepts the office of cutting, 
but she docs not descend from 
her lofty artistical position. 
Great sculptors, as we know, 
having completed their models, 
allow their pupils to rough-hew 
the marble, while they reserve 
to themselves the last finishin 
touch of the chisel. So our olc 
woman. When the festival of 
Saint James arrives — for even 
she must wait until then — she 
allows any ignorant uninitiated 
wretch to make the first incision 
with his miserable knife, but the 
final operation with the gold coin 
is performed with her own vene- 
rable hands. 

The great quality required for 
cutting chicory is the power of 
keeping silence; and hence we 
can anticipate that a number of 
those empty wits, who cxult over 
woman's alleged inability to keep 
asecret, and who retail old epi- 
grams that liken the movement 
of the female tongue to a clock, 


RECEIPT OF 


FERN-SEED. 


a smoke-jack, and so forth, will 
marvel that a person of the fair 
sex is selected to perform the 


ssor of| delicate operation. It is indeed 


a very serious matter to speak 
while cutting chicory, and. all 
sorts of temptations are employed 
to lure the operator into danger. 
One unhappy man, when he was 
just about to give the decisive 
slice, saw a millstone in the air, 
floating directly over his head. 
Being of a taciturn disposition, 
even when under strong emo- 
tions, he ran away without saying 
a word, and therefore underwent 
no further punishment than the 
negative one of taking all his 
trouble for nothing. If however, 
say the wise, he had uttered so 
much as a monosyllabic interjec- 
tion, the millstone would have 
been no longer a vision in the air, 
like Macbeth’s dagger, but would 
have smashed hin. 

The explanation of the origin 
of chicory is most satisfactory. 
The roots, we are informed by 
the sages of Pfullingen, were 
once humau beings. When the 
flower is blue, bad men are at 
the bottom of it; when the flower 
is white, the root has been a very 
virtuous individual. The fact that 
the blue flower is much the com- 
moner of the two, proves that 
there is a good deal of satire 
mixed up with the superstition. 
The statement that two white 
flowers are usually found to- 

ether, oh pecan rt doctrine 
that sociality and virtue go hand 
in hand being once more fagrec- 
ably illustrated. 
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But what is the use of the chi- 
cory after the employment of 
these singular contrivances to 
get it? Its chief utility seems to 
be that if we take (exhibit inter- 
meee only so much asa shaving, 
it will cause all thorns and splin- 
ters which may have run into our 
flesh to fly out with the greatest 
celerity. | 

When we reflect that a young 
English lady with her needle can 
perform the same office as the 
old German lady with her gold 
coin, we will not run the ae of 
being crushed by imaginary mill- 
stones In our cndeavours to ga- 
ther chicory. 


A CHILD'S HISTORY OF 
NGLAND. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tue Duke of Northumberland 
was very anxious to keep the 
young King’s death a secret, in 
order that he might get the two 
Princesses into his power. But, 
the Princess Mary, being in- 
formed of that event as she was 
on her way to London to see her 
sick brother, turned her horse’s 
head, and rode away into Nor- 
folk. The Earl of Arundel was 
her friend, and it was he who 
sent her warning of what had 
happened. 

As the secret could not be 
kept, the Duke of Northumber- 
land and the Council sent for the 
Lord Mayor of London and some 
of the aldermen and made a merit 
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of telling it to them. Then, they 
made it known to the people, and 
set off to inform Lady Jane Grey 
that she was to be Queen. 

She was a pretty girl of only 
sixteen, and was amiable, learn- 
ed, and clever. When the lords 
who came to her, fell on their 
knees before her, and fold her 
what tidings they brought, she 
was so astonished that she 
fainted. On recovering, she ex- 
oe her sorrow for the young 
King’s death, and said that she 
knew she was unfit to govern the 
kingdom, but, that if she must 
be Queen, she prayed God to 
direct her. She was then at Sion 
House, near Brentford, and the 
lords took her down the river in 
state to the Tower, that she 
might remain there (as the custom 
was) until she was crowned, But 
the people were not at all favour- 
able to Lady Jane, considering 
that the ri ht to be Queen was 
Mary’s, sat rreatly disliking the 
Duke of Northumberland. They 
were not put into a better humour 
by the Duke’s causing a vintner’s 
servant, one Gabricl Pot, to be 
taken up for expressing his dis- 
satisfaction among the crowd, 
and to have his ears nailed to the 
Se and cut off. Some power- 
ul men among the nobility de- 
clared ou Mary’s side. They 
raised troops to support her 
cause, had her proclaimed Queen 
at Norwich, ana gathered around 
her at the castle of Framlingham, 
which belonged to the Duke of 
Norfolk. For she was not con- 
sidered so safe as yet, but that 
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it was best to keep her in a castle 
on the sea-coast, from whence 
she might be sent abroad, if 
necessary. 

The Council would have dis- 

atched Lady Jane’s father, the 

uke of Suffolk, as the general 
of the army against this force; 
but as Lady Jane implored that 
her father might remain with her, 
and as he was known to be but a 
weak man, they told the Duke of 
Northumberland that he must 
take the command himself. He 
was not very ready to do s0, as 
he mistrusted the Council much, 
but there was no help for it; and 
he set forth with a heavy heart: 
observing to a lord who rode be- 
side him through Shoreditch at 
the head of the troops, that, 
although the people pressed in 

reat numbers to look at them, 
they were terribly silent. 

And his fears for himself turned 
out to be true. While he was 
waiting at Cambridge for further 
help from the Council, the Coun- 
cil took it in their heads to turn 
their backs on Lady Jane’s cause, 
and to take up the Princess Ma- 
ry’s. This was chiefly owing to 
the before-mentioned Earl of 
Arundel, who represented to the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen, in a 
second interview with those saga- 
cious persons, that, as for him- 
self, he did not perceive the Re- 
formed religion to be in much 
danger — which Lord Pembroke 
backed by flourishing his sword 
as another kind of persuasion. 
The Lord Mayor and aldermen, 
thus enlightened, said, there 
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could be no doubt that the Prin- 
cess Mary ought to be Queen. So, 
she was proclaimed at the Cross 
by St. Paul’s, and barrels of wine 
were given to the people, and 
they got very drunk, and danced 
round blazing bonfires — little 
thinking, poor wretches, what 
other aan would soon be 
blazing in Queen Mary’s name! 

After a ten days dream of 
royalty, Lady Jane Grey resigned 
the Crown with great willingness 
saying that she had only accepted 
it in obedience to her father and 
mother; and went gladly back to 
her pleasant house by the river, 
and her books. Mary then came 
on towards London; and at 
Wanstead, in Essex, was joined 
by her half sister, the Princess 
Elizabeth. They passed through 
the streets of London to the 
Tower, and there the new Queen 
met some eminent prisoners then 
confined in it, kissed them, and 
gave them their liberty. Among 
these were that Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, who had been 
imprisoned in the last reign for 
holding to the unreformed reli- 
gion. Him she soon made chan- 
cellor. 

The Duke of Northumberland 
had been taken prisoner, and, 
together with his son and five 
others, was quickly brought be- 
fore the Council. He, not un- 
naturally, asked that Council, in 
his defence, whether it was trea- 
son to obey orders that had been 
issued under the great seal, and 
if it were, whether they, who had 
obeyed them too , ought to be his 
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judges? But they made light of;religion, and put up the unre- 
these points, and, being resolved | formed one: though it was dan- 


to have him out of the way, soon 
sentenced him to death. He had 
risen into power upon the death 
of another man, and made but a 
poor show (as might be expected) 
when he himself lay low. He en- 
treated Gardiner to let him live, 
if it were only in a mouse’s hole; 
and when heascended the scaffold 
to be beheaded on Tower Hill, 
addressed the people in a mi- 
serable way, saying that he had 
been incited by others, and ex- 
horting them to return to the un- 
reformed religion, which he told 
them was his faith. There seems 
reason to suppose that he ex- 
pected a pardon even then, in 
return for this confession; but it 
matters little whether he did or 
not. His head was struck off, and 
Sir John Gates and Sir Thomas 
Palmer, two better and more 
manly gentlemen, suffered with 
him. 

Mary was now crowned Queen. 
She was thirty-seven years of 
age, short and thin, wrinkled in 
the face, and very unhealthy. 
But she had a great liking for 
show and for bri rit colours, and 
all the ladies of her Court were 
magnificently dressed. She had a 
great liking too for old customs 
without much sense in them; an 
she was oiled in the oldest way, 
and blessed in the oldest way, 
and done all manner of things to 
in the oldest way, at her corona- 
tion. I hope th y did her good. 

She soon began to show her 
desire to put down the Reformed 


King. Hen : 
made all the laws on the subject 


eld work as yet, the people 
cing something wiser than they 
used to be. They even cast a 
shower of stones — and among 
them a dagger — at one of the 
royal chaplains, who attacked 
the Reformed religion in a public 
sermon. But, the Qucen and her 
priests went steadily on. Ridley, 
the powerful bishop of the last 
reign, was seized and sent to the 
Tower. Latrmer, also a celc- 
brated prelate of the last reign, 
was likewise sent to the Tower, 
and Cranmer speedily followed. 
Latimer was an aged man;!and 
as his guards took him through 
Smithfield, he looked round it, 
and said, ‘‘This is a place that 
hath long groaned for me.” For 
he knew well, what kind of bon- 
fires would soon be burning. Nor 
was the knowledge confined to 
him. The prisons were fast filled 
with the chicf Protestants, who 
were there left rotting in dark- 
ness, hunger, dirt, and separa- 
tion from their friends; many, 
who had time left them for 
escape, fled from the kingdom; 
and the dullest of the people be- 
gan, now, to see what was co- 
ming. 

It came on fast. A Parliament 
was got together, not without 
“oe suspicion of unfairness, 
and they annulled the divorce, 
formerly pronounced by Cranmer 
between the Queen’s mother and 
the Eighth, and un- 


of religion that had been made in 
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the last King Edward’s reign. 
They began cei proceedings in 
violation of the law, by having 
the old mass said before them in 
Latin, and by turning out a 
bishop who would not kneel 
down. ‘They also declared guilty 
of treason Lady Jane Grey, for 
aspiring to the Crown, her hus- 
band, for being her husband, and 
Cranmer for not believing in the 
mass aforesaid. They then pray- 
edthe Queen graciously to choose 
a husband for herself, as soon as 
might be. 

Now, the question who should 
be the Queen’s husband had given 
rise to a great deal of discussion, 
and to several contending parties. 
Some said Cardinal Pole was the 
man — but the Queen was of opi- 
nion that he was not the man, be- 
ing too old and too much of a 
student. Others said that the 
peri young Courrenay, whom 

1e Queen had made Karl of De- 
vonshire, was the man — and the 
Queen thought so too, for a 
while, but she changed her mind. 
At last it appeared that Purp, 
Prince oF Srain, was certainly 
the man — though certainly not 
the people’s man, for they de- 
tested the idea of such a marriage 
from the beginning to the end, 
and murmured that the Spaniard 
would establish in England, by 
the aid of foreign soldiers, the 
worst abuses of the Popish reli- 
gion, and even the terrible In- 
quisition itself. 


gy, These discontents gave rise to 
“yeconspiracy for marrying young 
Bpurtenay to the Princess Eliza- 
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beth, and setting them up, with 


popular tumults all over the king- 
dom, against the Queen. This 
was discovered in time by Gardi- 


ner; but in Kent, the old bold 


county, the peopje rose in their 
old bold way. Sir THomas Wyat, 
aman of great daring, was their 
leader. He raised his standard 
at Maidstone, marched on to 
Rochester, established himself in 
the old castle there, and prepared 


to hold out against the Duke of 
Norfolk, who came against him 
witha part of the Queen’s guards 
and a body of five hundred Lon- 


don men. ‘he London inen, how- 
ever, were all for Elizabeth, and 
not at all for Mary. They de- 
clared, under the castle walls, 
for Wyat; the Duke retreated; 
and Wyat came on to Deptford, 
at the head of fifteen thousand 
men. 

But these, in their turn, fell 
away. When he came to South- 
wark, there were only two thou- 
sand left. Not dismayed by find- 
ing the London citizens in arms, 
and the guns at the Tower ready 
to oppose his crossing the river 
there, Wyat led them off to 
Kingston-upon-Thames, intend- 
ing to cross the bridge that he 
knew to be in that place, and so 
to work his way round to Ludgate, 
one of the old gates of the City. 
He found the bridge broken 
down, but mended it, and came 
across, and bravely fought his 
way up Fleet Street to Ludgate 
Hill Windin the gate closed 
against him, ie fought his way 
back again, sword in haud, to 
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Temple Bar. Here, being over-|to see him before his execution, 


powered, he surrendere 
self, and three or four hundred 
of his men were taken, besides a 
hundred killed. Wyat, in amo- 
ment of weakness (and perhaps of 
torture) was atterwards made to 
accuse the Princess Elizabeth as 
his accomplice to some very small 
exteut. But his manhood soon re- 
turned to him, and he refused to 
save his life by making any more 
false confessions. He was quarter- 
ed and distributed in the usual 
brutal way, and from fifty to a 
hundred of his followers were 
hanged. The rest were led out, 
with halters round their necks, to 
be pardoned, and to make a pa- 
rade of crying out, “God save 
Queen Mary!” 

In the danger of this rebellion, 
the Queen showed herself to be a 
woman of courage and spirit. She 
disdained to retreat to any place 
of safety, and went down to the 
Guildhall, sceptre in hand, and 
made a gallant speech tothe Lord 
Mayor and citizens. But on the 
day after Wyat’s defeat, she did 
the most cruel act, even of her 
cruel reign, in signing the war- 
rant for the execution of Lady 
Jane Grey. 

They tried to persuade Lady 
Jane to accept the unreformed re- 
ligion, but she steadily refused. 
On the morning when she was to 
die, she saw from her window 
the bleeding and headless body 
of her husband, brought back in 
a cart from the scaffold on Tower 
Hill where he had laid down his 
life. But, as she had declined 


head. 


him-|lest she should be overpowered 


and not make a good end. so, 
she even now showed a constancy 
and calmness that will never be 
forgotten. She came up to the 
scaffold with a firm step and a 
quict face, and addressed the 
bystanders in a stcady voice. 
They were not numerous, for she 
was too young, too innocent and 
fair, to be murdered before the 
vcople on Tower Hill, as her 
teuana had just'been: so, the 
place of her execution was within 
the Tower itself. She said that 
she had done an unlawful act in 
taking what was Queen Mary’s 
right, but that she had done so 
with no bad intent, and that she 
died a humble Christian. She 
begged the executioner to de- . 
spatch her quickly, andshe asked 
him ‘“ Will you take my head off 
before Ll lay me down?” He an- 
swered, ‘‘No, Madam,” and then 
she was very quiet while the 

bandaged her eyes. Being blind- 
ed, and unable to see the block 
on which she was to lay her young 
head, she was seen to feel about 
for it with her hands, and was 
heard to say, confused, ‘O what 
shall I do! Where isit?” Then 
they guided her tothe right place, 
ae ‘ie executioner struck off her 
You know too well, now, 
what dreadful deeds the execu- 
tioner did in England, through 
many, many years, and how his 
axe descended on the hateful 
block through the necks of some 
of the bravest, wisest, and best 
in the land. But it never struck 
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so cruel and so vile a blow as 
this. 

The father of Lady Jane soon 
followed, but was little pitied. 
Queen Mary’s next object was to 
lay hold of Elizabeth, and this 
was pursued with great eagerness. 
Five hundred men were sent to 
her retired house at Ashridge, by 
Berkhampstead, with orders to 
bring her up, alive or dead. They 
got there at tenat night, when she 
was sick in bed. But, their Ica- 
ders followed her lady into her 
bedchamber, whence she was 
brought out betimes next morn- 
ing, and put into a litter to be 
conveyed to London. She was so 
weak and ill, that she was five 
days on the road; still, she was 
so resolved to be seen by the 
. people that she had the curtains 
of the litter opened, and so, vey 
pale and sickly, passed through 
the streets. She wrote to her 
sister, saying she was innocent 
of any crime, and asking why she 
was made a prisoner; but she got 
no answer and was ordered to the 
Tower. They took her in by the 
Traitor’s Gate, to which she ob- 
jected, but in vain. One of the 
lords who conveyed her offered 
to cover her with his cloak, as it 
was raining, but she put it away 
from her, proudly and scornfully 
and 
sat down in a court-yard on a 
stone. They besought herto come 
in out of the wet, but she answer- 
ed that it was better sitting there, 
than in a worse place. At length 
she went to her apartment, where 
she was kept a prisoner, though 


assed into the Tower, and 
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not’ so close a prisoner as at 
Woodstock, whither she was 
afterwards removed, and where 
she is said to have one day envied 
a milkmaid whom she heard sing- 
ing in the sunshine as she went 
through the green fields. Gardi- 
ner, than whom there were not 
many worse menamong the fierce 
and sullen priests, cared little to 
keep secret his stern desire for 
her death: being used to say that 
it was of little service to shake off 
the leaves, and lop the branches 
of the tree of heresy, if its root, 
the hope of heretics, were left. 
He failed, however, in his bene- 
volent desi Elizabeth was, at 
length, released, and Hatfield 
House was assigned to her ag a 
residence, under the care of one 
Sir Tromas Porr. 

It would seem that Philip, the 
Prince ofSpain, was a main cause 
of this change in Elizabeth’s for- 
tunes. He was not an amiable 
man, being, on the contrary, 

roud, overbearing and gloomy, 

ut he and the Spanish lords who 
came over with him, assuredly 
did discountenance the idea of 
doing any violence to the Prin- 
cess. It may have been prudent, 
but we will hope it was manly and 
honourable. The Queen had 
been expecting her husband with 
i impatience, and at length 
he came, to her great joy, though 
he never cared much for her. 
They were married by Gardiner, 
at Winchester: and there was 
more holiday-making among the 
people; but they had their old 
distrust of this Spanish marriage, 
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in which even the Parliament 
shared. Though they were far 
from honest, and were strongly 
suspected to have been bought 
with Spanish money, they would 
pass no bill to enable the Queen 
to set aside the Princess Eliza- 
beth and appoint her own succes- 


sor. 

Although Gardiner failed in 
this object, as well as in the 
darker one of bringing the Prin- 
cess to the scaffold, he went on, 
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and that the kingdom was 
solemnly made Roman Catholic 
again. 

ye was now ready for 
the lighting of the terrible bon- 
fires. The Queen having declared 
to the Council, in writing, that 
she would wish none of her sub- 
jects to be burnt without some of 
the Council being present, and 
that she would particularly wish 
there to be good sermons at all 
burnings, the Council knew pret- 


ata great pace, in the revival of|ty well what was to be done next. 


the unreformed religion. A uew 
Parliament was packed, in which 
there were no Protestants. Pre- 

arations were made to receive 
vardinal Pole in England as the 
Pope’s messenger, bringing his 
holy declaration that all the nobi- 
lity who had acquired Church 
property, should keep it — which 
was done to enlist their selfish in- 
terest on the Pope's side. Then 
a great scene was enacted, which 
was the triumph of the Queen's 
plans. Cardinal Pole arrived 
with great splendour and dignity, 
and was received with great 
pomp. The Parliament joined in 
a petition expressive of their sor- 
row at the change in the national 
religion, and praying him to re- 
ceive the country again into the 
Popish Church. With the Queen 
sitting on her throne, and the 
King on one side of her, and the 
Cardinal on the other, and the 
Parliament present, Gardiner 
read the petition aloud. The Car- 
dinal then made a great speech, 


So, after the Cardinal had blessed 
all the bishops as a preface to the 
burnings, the Chancellor Gar- 
diner opened a High Court at 
Saint Mary Overy, on the South- 
wark side of London Bridge, for 
the trial of heretics. Here, two 
of the late bishops, Hoorrr and 
Rogers, who had been already 
unjustly and violently examined 
before the Council, were brought 
to be tried. Hooper was tried first 
for being married, though a priest, 
and for not believing in the mass. 
He admitted both of these ac- 
cusations, and said that the mass 
was a wicked imposition. Then 
they tried Rogers, who said the 
same. Next morning the two 
were brought up to be sentenced, 
and then Rogers said that, his 
poor wife being a German woman 
and a stranger in the land, he 
hoped she might be allowed to 
come to speak to him before he 
died. To this the inhuman Gar- 
diner replied, that she was not 
his wife. “Yea, but sheis, my 


and was so obliging as to say that; lord,” said Rogers, ‘and she 
all was forgotten and forgiven, |hath been my wife these eighteen 
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years.” His request was still re-|bruary, was filled with people; 


fused, and they were both sent to 
Newgate; all those who stood in 
the streets to sell things, being 
ordered to put out their lights 
that the people might not sce 
them. But, the people stood at 
their doors with candles in their 
hands, and prayed for them as 
they went by. Soon afterwards, 
Rogers was taken out of jail to be 
burnt in Smithfield; and, in the 
crowd as he went along, he saw 
his poor wife and his ten children, 
of whom the youngest was a little 
baby. And so he was burnt to 
death. 

The next day, Hooper, who 
was to be burnt at Gloucester, 
was brought out to take his 
last journey, and was inade to 
wear a hood over his face that he 
might not be known by the 

eople. But, they did know him 
for all that, down in his own part 
of the country, and when he 
came near Gloucester they lined 
the road, making prayers and 
lamentations. His guards took 
him to a lodging, where he slept 
soundly all nine. and at nine 
oelock next morning was 
brought forth, leaning on a staff; 
for he had taken cold im prison 
and was infirm. The iron stake, 
and the iron chain which was to 
bind him to it, were fixed up near 
a great elim-tree in a pleasant 
tee place before the cathedral, 
where, on peaceful Sundays, he 
had been accustomed to preach 
and to pray, when he was Bisho 
of Gloucester. This tree, whic 
had no leaves then, it being Fe- 


and the priests of Gloucester 
College were looking compla- 
cently on from a window, and 
there was a great concourse of 
spectators in every spot from 
which a glimpse of the dreadful 
sight could be beheld. When 
the old man kneeled down on the 
small platform at the foot of the 
stake, and prayed aloud, the 
nearest people were observed to 
be so attentive to his prayers that 
they were ordered to stand 
further back; for it did not suit 
the Romish Church to have those 
Protestant words heard. His 
prayers concluded, he went up to 
the stake and was stripped to his 
shirt, and chained ready for the 
fire. One of his guards had such 
compassion on him that, to 
shorten his agonies, he tied some 
packets of gunpowder about him. 
Phen they heaped up wood and 
straw and reeds, and set them all 
alight. But, unhappily, the wood 
was green and damp, and there 
wasa windblowing that blew what 
flame there was, away. Thus, 
through three quarters of an hour 
the good old man was scorched 
and roasted and smoked, as the 
fire rose and sank; and all that 
time they saw him, as he burned, 
moving his lips in prayer, and 
beating his breast with one hand, 
even after the other, was burnt 
away and had fallen off. 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer 
were taken to Oxford to dispute 
with a commission of priests and 
doctors about the mass. They 
were shamefully treated, and it 
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is recorded that the Oxford great cause. 


107 
Ridley’s brother- 


scholars hissed and howled andjin-law was there, with bags of 


groaned, and misconducted them- 
selves inan anything but scholar- 
ly way — which, of course, they 
have never done, on any public 
occasion, since. The prisoners 
were taken back to jail, and after- 
wards tried in St. Manis Church. 
They were all found guilty. On 


ees and when they were 
oth chained up, he tied them 
round their bodies. Then, a hght 
was thrown upon the pile to fire 
it. ‘Be of good comfort, Master 
Ridley,” said Latimer, at that 
awful moment, ‘and play the 
man! We shall this day light 


the sixteenth of the month of;such a candle, by God’s grace, in 
October, Ridley and Latimer|England, as | trust shall never 


were brought out, to make an- 
other of the dreadful bonfires. 


be put out.” And then he was 
seen to make motions with his 


The scene of the suffering of hands as if he were washing them 


these two good Protestant men 
was in the City ditch, near Baliol 
College. On coming to the dread- 
ful spot, they kissed the stakes, 
and then embraced each other. 
Aud then a learned doctor got up 
into a pulpit which was placed 
there, and preached a sermon 
from the text ‘Though 1 give 
my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me no- 
thing.” When you think of the 
charity of burning men alive, you 
may imagine that this learned 
doctor had a rather brazen face. 
Ridley would have answered his 
sermon when it came to an end, 
but was not allowed. When 
Latimer was stripped, it appear- 
ed that he had dressed himself, 
under his other clothes, in anew 
shroud; and, as he stood in it be- 
fore all the people, it was noted 
of him, and long remembered, 
that, whereas he had been stoop- 
ing aud feeble but a few minutes 
before, he now stood upright and 
handsome, in the knowledge that 
he was dying for a just and a 


in the flames, and to stroke his 
aged face with them, and was 
heard to ery: ‘‘Father of Heaven, 
receive my soul!” He died 
quickly, but the fire, after having 
burned the legs of Ridley, sunk. 
There he lingered chained to the 
iron post, and erying, “O! I can- 
not burn! O! For Christ’s sake let 
the fire come unto me!” And 
still when his brother-in-law had 
heaped on more wood, he was 
heard through the blinding 
smoke, stilldismally crying: “O! 
I cannot burn, | cannot burn!” 
At last, the gunpowder caught 
fire, and ended his miserics. 

Five days after this fearful 
scene, Gardiner went to his tre- 
mnendous account before God, for 
the cruelties he had so much as- 
sisted in comitting. 

Cranmer remained still alive 
and in prison. He was brought 
out again in February, for more 
examining and trying, by Bon- 
ner, bishop of London: another 
man of blood, who had succeeded 
to Gardiner’s work, even in his 
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life-time, when Gardiner was} his robe a written prayer and 


tired of it. 


Cranmer was now/read it aloud. That done, he 


degraded asa priest, and leftfor|kneeled and said the Lord’s 


death; but, if the 
any one on earth, she hated him, 
and it was resolved : that he 
should be ruined and disgraced 
to the utmost. There is no doubt 
that the Queen and her husband 
ersonally urged on these deeds, 
ecause they wrote to the Coun- 
cil, urging them to be active in 
the kindling of the fearful fires. 
As Cranmer was known not to be 
a firm man, a plan was laid for 
surrounding him with artful 
people, and inducing him to re- 
cant to the unreformed religion. 
Deans and friars visited him, 
layed at bowls with him, showed 
“him various attentions, talked 
ersuasively with him, gave him 
money for his prison comforts, 
and induced him to sign, | fear, 
as many as six recantations. But 
when, after all, he was taken out 
to be burnt, he was nobly true to 
his better self, and made a glo- 
rious end. 


After prayers and a sermon, 
Dr. Cole, the preacher of the day 
(who had been one of the artful 
priests about Cranmer in prison) 
required him to make a public 
confession of his faith before the 
people. This Cole did, expect- 
ng that he would declare himself 
a Roman Catholic. “I wild make 
a profession of my faith,” said 
Cranmer, ‘and with a good will 
too.” 


Queen hated| Prayer, all the people ia y 


and then he arose again and to 
them that he believed in the 
Bible, and that in what he had 
lately written, he had written 
what was not the truth, and be- 
cause his hand had signed those 

apers, he would burn his right 

and first when he came to the 
fire. As for the Pope he did re- 
fuse him and denounce him as 
the enemy of Heaven. Hereupon 
the pious Dr. Cole cried out to 
the guards to stop that heretic’s 
mouth and take him away. 

So, they took him away, and 
chained him to the stake, where 
he hastily took off his own 
clothes to make ready for the 
flames, and stood before them 
with a bald head and a white and 
flowing beard. He was so firm 
now, when the worst was come, 
that he again declared against 
his recantation, and was so im- 
pressive and so undismayed, that 
acertain lord, who was one of 
the directors of the execution, 
called ont to the men to make 
haste! When the fire was lighted, 
Cranmer, true to his latest words, 
stretched out his right hand, and 
wie out “This hand hath 
offended!” held it out among the 
flames, until it blazed and burn- 
ed away. His heart was found 
entire among his ashes, and he 
left at last a memorable name in 
English history. Cardinal Pole 


Then, he arose before them| celebrated the day by saying his 
all, and took from the sleeve of! first mass, and next day he was 
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made Archbishop of Canterbury 
in Cranmer’s place. 

The Queen's husband, who was 
now mostly abroad in his own 
dominions, and cue made a 
coarse jest of her to his more 
familiar courtiers, was at war 
with France, and came over to 
seek the assistance of England. 
England was very unwilling to 
eugage in a French war for his 
sake; but it happened that the 
King of France at this very time, 
aided a descent upon the Fnglish 
coast. Hence, war was declared, 
greatly to Philip’s satisfaction; 
and the Queen raised a sum of 
money with which to carry it on, 
by every unjustifiable means in 
her power. It met with no pro- 
fitable return, for the French 
Duke of Guise surprised Calais, 
and the English sustained a com- 
plete defeat. The losses they 
met with in France greatly mor- 
tified the national pride, and the 
(Jueen never recovered the blow. 

There was a bad fever raging 
in England at this time, and Iam 

lad to write that the Queen took 
it, and the hour of her death 
came. “‘When I am dead and my 
body is opened,” she said to 
those around her, “ye shall find 
Cauais written on my heart.” I 
should have thought, if anythin 
were written on it, they would 
have found the words: — JANE 
Grey, Hvoprer, Rogers, Ripuey, 
Latimer, CRANMER, AND THREE 
HUNDRED PEOPLE BURNT ALIVE 
WITHIN FOUR YEARS OF MY WICKED 
REIGN, INCLUDING SIXTY WOMEN, 
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it is enough that their deaths 
were written in Heaven. 

The Queen died on the seven- 
teenth of November, Fifteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, after 
reigning not quite five years and 
a half, and in the forty-fourth 
year of her age. Cardinal Pole 
died of the same fever next day. 

As Broopy Quen Many, this 
woman has become famous, and 
as Buoopy Queen Many, she will 
ever be justly remembered with 
horror and detestation in Great 
Britain. Her memory has been 
held in such abhorrence that 
some writers have arisen in later 
years to take her part, and to 
show that she was, upon the 
whole, quite an amiable and 
cheerful sovereign! “By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” said 
Our Saviour. The stake and the 
fire were the fruits of this reign, 
and you will judge this Gucen by 
nothing clse. 
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IN TWO CITAPTERS. — CHAPTER THE 
FIRST. 


One night, during the period of 
the first Preach Revolution, the 
family of Francois Sarzeau, a 
fisherman of Brittany, were all 
waking and watching at an un- 
usually late hour in their cottage 
on the peninsula Quiberon, Fran- 
cois had gone out in his boat that 
evening, as usual, to fish. Short- 
ly after his departure, the wind 


AND FORTY LITTLE CHILDREN. But|had risen, the clouds had gather- 
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ed; and the storm, which had 
been threatening at intervals 
throughout the whole day, burst 
forth furiously aboutnine o’clock. 
It was now eleven; and the ra- 
ging of the wind over the barren, 
heathy peninsula still seemed to 
increase with each fresh blast 
that tore its way out upon the 
open sea; the crashing of the 
waves on the beach was awful to 
hear; the dreary blackness of the 
sky terrible to behold. The 
longer they listened to the storm, 
the oftener they looked out at it, 
the fainter grew the hopes which 
the fisherman’s family still strove 
to cherish for the safety of Fran- 
Gois Sarzeau and of his younger 
son who had gone with him in 
the boat. 

There was something impres- 
sive in the simplicity of the scene 
that was now passing within the 
cottage. On one side of the great 
rugged black fire-place crouched 
two little girls; the younger half 
asleep, with her headin her sister’s 
lap. These were the daughters 
of the fisherman; and opposite to 
them sat their eldest brother, 
Gabriel. His right arm had been 
hadly wounded in a recent cn- 
counter at the national game of 
the Soule, a sport resembling our 
English football; but played on 
both sides in such savage earnest 
by the people of Brittany as to 
end always in bloodshed, often 
in mutilation, sometimes even in 
loss of life. On the same bench 
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nastic black and white costume 
of her native district. She was 
the daughter of a small farmer 
living at some little distance from 
the coast. Between the groups 
formed on either side of the fire- 
place, the vacant space was occu- 

ied by the foot of # truckle bed. 
Tn this bed _ avery old man, 
the father of Francois Sarzeau. 
His haggard face was covered 
with deep wrinkles; his long 
white hair flowed over the coarse 
lump of sacking which served him 
for a pillow, and his light grey 
eyes wandered incessantly, with 
a strange expression of terrorand 
suspicion, from person to person, 
and from object to object, in all 
parts of the room. Kvery time 
when the wind and sea whistled 
and roared at their loudest, he 
muttered to himself and tossed 
his hands fretfully on his wretch- 
ed coverlid. On these occasions, 
his eyes always fixed themselves 
intently on a little delf image of 
the Virgin placed in a niche over 
the fireplace. Whenever they 
saw him look in this direction 
Gabricl and the young girl 
shuddered and crossed them- 
selves; and even the child who 
still kept awake imitated their 
example. There was one bond of 
fecling at least between the old 
man and his grandchildren, which 
connected his age andtheir youth 
unnaturally and closely together. 
This feeling was reverence for 
the superstitions which had been 


with Gabriel sat his betrothed|handed downto them by their an- 


wife — a 


clothed in the plain, a 


rl of eighteen —J|cestors from centuries and centu- 
ost mo-jries back, as fareven asthe age of 
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the Druids. The spirit-warnings 
of disaster and death which the 
old man heard in the wailing of 
the wind, in the crashing of the 
waves, in the dreary monotonous 
rattling of the casement, the 
young man and his afhanced wife 
and the little child who cowered 
by the fire-side, heard too. All 
differences in sex, in tempera- 
ment, in years, Superstition was 
strong enough to strike down to 
its own dread level, in the fisher- 
man’s cottage, on that stormy 
night. 

Besides the benches by the 
fire-side and the bed, the only 
piece of furniture in the room was 
a coarse wooden table, witha loaf 
of black bread, a knife, and a 
pitcher of cider placed on it. Old 
nets, coils of rope, tattered sails, 
hung about the walls and over 
the wooden partition which sepa- 
rated the room into two compart- 
ments. Wisps of straw and ears 
of barley drooped down through 
the rotten rafters and gaping 
boards that made the floor of the 
granary above. 

These different objects and the 
persons in the cottage, who com- 
poe the only surviving mem- 
pers of the fisherman’s family, 
were strangely and wildly ht up 
by the blaze of the fire and by the 
still brighter glare of a resin 
torch stuck into a block of-wood 
in the chimney corner. The red 
and yellow light played full on 
the weird face of the old man as 
he lay opposite to it, and glanced 
fitfully on the figures of Rose, 
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ithe great gloomy shadows rose 


and fell, and grew and lessened 
in bulk about the walls like vi- 
sions of darkness, animated by a 
supernatural spectre-life, while 
the dense obscurity outside 
spreading before the curtainless 
window scemed as a wall of solid 
darkness that had closed in for 
ever around the fisherman’s 
house. The night-scene within 
the cottage was almost as wild 
and as dreary to look upon as the 
night scene without. 


For a long time the different 
persons in the room sat together 
without speaking, even without 
looking at cach other. At last, 
the girl turned and whispered 
something into Gabricl’s ear. 

“Rose, what were you saying 
to Gabriel?” asked the child op- 
posite, seizing the first opportu- 
nity of breaking the desolate si- 
lence — doubly desolate at her 
age — which was preserved by 
all around her. 

“was telling him,” answered 
Rose simply, ‘that it was time to 
change the bandages on his arm; 
and { also said to hnn, whatI have 
often said before, that he must 
never play at that terrible game 
of the Soule again.” 

The old man had been looking 
intently at Rose and his grand- 
child as they spoke. His harsh, 
hollow voice mingled with the 
last soft tones of the young girl, 
repeating over and over again the 
same terrible words: Drowi: 
ed! drowned! Son and grandson, 


? 


Gabriel, and the two children;:both drowned! both drowned!” 
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“Hush! Grandfather,” said 
Gabriel, ‘‘we must not lose all 
hope for them yet. Godand the 
Blessed Virgin protect them!” 
He looked at the little delf image, 
and crossed himself; the others 
imitated him, except the old man. 
He still tossed his hands over the 
eoverlid, and still repeated 
“ Drowned! drowned!” 

“Oh -that accursed Soule!” 
groaned the young man. ‘But 
for this wound I shouldhave been 
with my father. The poor boy’s 
life might at least have been 
saved; for we should then have 
left him here.” 

“Silence!” exclaimed the harsh 
voice trom the bed. “The wail 
of dying men rises louder thanthe 
loud sea; the devil’s psalin-sing- 
ing roars higher than the roaring 
wind! Be silent, and listen! 
Francois drowned! Picrre drown- 
ed! Hark! Hark!” 

A terrific blast of wind burst 
over the house, as he spoke, sha- 
king it to its centre, overpowerlng 
all other sounds, even to the 
deafening crash of the waves. 
The slumbering child awoke, and 
uttered a sercam of fear. Rose, 
who had been kneeling before 
her lover binding the fresh ban- 
dages on his wounded arm,paused 
in her occupation, trembling from 
head to foot. Gabriel looked to- 
wards the window: his experience 
told him what inust be te hurri- 
eane fury of that blast of wind 
out at sea, and he sighed bitterly 
as he murmured to hinself “God 
help them both —man’s help will 
be as nothing to them now!” 
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“Gabriel!” cried the voice from 
the bed in altered tones — very 
faint and trembling. 

He did not hear, or did not at- 
tend to the old man. He was try- 
ing to soothe and encourage the 
trembling girl at his feet. “Don’t 
be frightened, love,” he said, kiss- 
ing her very gently and tenderly 
on the forchead. ‘You are as 
safe here as anywhere. Was I not 
right in saying that it would be 
maduess to attempt taking you 
back to the farm-house this even- 
ing? You can sleep in that room, 
Rose, when you are tired — you 
can sleep with the two girls.” 

“Gabriel! brother Gabriel!” 
eried one of the children, “QO! 
look at grandfather!” 

Gabriel ran to the bedside. 
The old man had raised himself 
into a sitting position; his eyes 
were dilated, bis whole face was 
rigid with terror, his hands were 
stretched out convilsively  to- 
wards his grandson. ‘The White 
Women!” he screamed. ‘The 
WhiteWomen; the grave-diggers 
of the drowned are out on the 
seal” The children, with cries 
of terror, flung themselves into 
Rose’s arms; even Gabriel utter- 
ed an exclamation of horror, and 
started back from the bedside. 
still the old man reiterated, 
“The White Women! The White 
Women! Open the door, Ga- 
briel! look out westward, where 
the ebb tide has left the sand dry. 
You'll see them bright as lght- 
ning in the darkness, mighty as 
the angels in stature, sweeping 
like the wind over the sea, in 
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their long white garments, with 
their white hair trailing far be- 
hind them! Open the door, Ga- 
briel! You'll see them stop and 
hover over the place where your 
father and your brother have 
been drowned; you'll sce them 
come on till they reach the sand ; 
you ll see them dig in it with 
their naked feet, and beckon 
awfully to the raging sea to give 
up its dead. Open the door, 
Gabriel — or though it should 
be the death of me, I will get up 
and open it inyself!”’ 

Gabriel’s face whitened even 
to his lips, but he made a sign 
that he would obey. It required 
the exertion of his whole strength 
to keep the dooropen against the 
wind, while he looked out. 

“Do you see them, grandson 
Gabriel? Speak the truth, and 
tell me if you see them,” cried 
the old man. 

“I see nothing but darkness — 
Ree darkness,” answered (a- 

riel, letting the door close 
again. 

“Ah! woe! woe!” groaned his 
grandfather, sinkmg back ex- 
hausted on the pillow. ‘ Dark- 
ness to you; but bright as lght- 
ning to the cyes that are allowed 
to see them. Drowned! drowned! 
Pray for their souls, Gabriel — 
I see the White Women even 
where I lie, and dare not pray 
for them. Son and grandson 
drowned! both drowned!” 

The young man went back to 
Rose and the children. “ Grand- 
father is very ill to-night,” he 


whispered, ‘You had better all 
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go into the bedroom, and leave 
me alone to watch by him.” 

They rose as he spoke, crossed 
themselves before the image of 
the Virgin, kissed him one b 
one, oat without uttcring a word, 
softly entered the little room on 
the other side of the partition. 
Gabriel looked at his grand- 
father, and saw that he lay quiet 
now, with his eyes closed as if 
he were already dropping asleep. 
The young man then heaped 
some fresh logs on the fire, and 
sat down by it to watch till morn- 
ing. Very dreary was the moan- 
ing of the night-storm; but it 
was not more dreary than the 
thoughts which now occupied 
him in his solitude — thoughts 
darkened and distorted by the 
terrible superstitions of his coun- 
try and his race. Liver since the 
poued of his mother’s death he 
1ad been oppressed by the con- 
viction that some curse hung 
over the family. At first they 
had been prosperous, they had 
got money, a little legacy had 
been Jeft them. But this good for- 
tune had availed only for a time; 
disaster on disastcr strangely 
and suddenly sueceeded. Losses, 
misfortunes, poverty, want it- 
self had overwhelmed them; his 
father’s temper had become so 
soured, that the oldest friends 
of Francois Sarzeau declared he 
was changed beyond recognition. 
And now, all this past misfortune 
— the steady, withering, house- 
hold blight of many years — had 
ended in the last worst misery of 
all — in death. The fate of his 
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father and his brother admitted 
no longer of a doubt — he knew 
it, as he listened to the storm, as 
he reflected on his grandfathcer’s 
words, as he called to mind his 
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the roaring of the storm out- 
side.” 

“Drip, drip, drip! Faster and 
faster; plainer and plainer. Take 
the torch, Gabriel; look down 


own experience of the perils of|on the floor — look with all your 


the sea. And this double bereave- 
ment had fallen on him just as 
the time was Bipreeeune for his 
marriage with Kose; just when 


misfortune was most ominous of|trembling fin 


evil, just when it was hardest to 
bear! Forebodings which he 
dared not realise began now to 
mingle with the bitterness of his 
gricf, whenever his thoughts 
wandered from the present to 
the future; and as he sat by the 
lonely fireside, murmuring from 
time to time the Church prayer 
for the repose of the dead, he al- 
most involuntarily mingled with 
it another prayer, expressed only 
in his own simple words, for the 
safety of the living — for the 
young girl whose love was his 
sole earthly treasure; for the 
motherless children who must 
now look for protection to him 
alone. 

He had sat by ~the hearth a 
long, longtime, absorbed in his 
thoughts, not once looking round 
towards the bed, when he was 
startled by hearing the sound 
of his grandfather’s voice once 
more. “Gabriel,” whispered the 
old man, trembling and shrinking 
as he spoke. ‘Gabriel, do you 
hear a dripping of water — now 
slow, now quick again — on the 
floor at the foot of my bed?” 

“Thear nothing, grandfather 

but the crackling of the fire, and 


eyes. Is the place wet there? 
Is it God’s rain that is dropping 
through the roof?” 

Gabriel took the torch with 

vers, and knelt 
down on the floor to examine it 
closely. He started back from 
the place, as he saw that it was 
quite dry — the torch dropped 
upon the hearth — he fell on his 
knees before the statue of the 
Virgin and hid his face. 

is the floor wet? Answer me, 
I command you! — Is the floor 
wet?” — asked the old man 
quickly and breathlessly. Ga- 
bricl rose, went back to the 
bedside, and whispered to him 
that no drop of rain had fallen 
inside the cottage. Ashe spoke 
the words, he saw a change pass 
over his grandfather’s face — the 
sharp features seemed to wither 
up on a sudden; the eager ex- 
pression to grow vacant and 
death-like in an instant. The 
voice too altered; it was harsh 
and querulous no more; its tones 
became strangely soft, slow, and 
solemn, when the old man spoke 
again. 

“T hear it still,” he said, “drip! 
drip! faster and plainer than 
ever. That ghostly dropping of 
water is the last and the surest of 
the fatal signs which have told of 
your father’s and your brother's 
deaths to-night, and I know from 
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the place where I hear it — the 
foot of the bed [ lie on — that it 
is a warning to me of my own 
epee ame end. I am called 
where my son and my grandson 
have gone before me: my weary 
time in this world is over at last. 
Don’t let Rose and the children 
come in here, if they should 
awake — they are too young to 
look at death.” 

Gabriel’s blood eurdled, when 
he heard these words — when he 
touched his grandfather's hand, 
and felt the chill that it struck 
to his own — when he listened to 
the raging wind, and knew that 
all help was miles and miles 
away from the cottage. Still, in 
spite of the storm, the darkness, 
and the distance, he thought not 
for a moment of neglecting the 
duty that had been taught him 
from his childhood — the duty 
of summoning the Pricst to the 
bedside of the dying. ‘I must 
call Rose,” he said, “to watch by 
you while I am away.” 

“Stop!” cried the old man, 
“stop, Gabriel, I implore, I com- 
mand you not to leave me!” 

“The priest, grandfather — 
your confession —” 

“It must be made to you. In 
this darkness and this hurricane 
no man can keep the path across 
the heath. Gabriel! Iam dying 
— I should be dead before you 
got back. Gabriel! for the love 
of the Blessed Virgin, stop here 
with me till I die — my time is 
short — I have a terrible secret 
that I must tell to somebody be- 
fore I draw my last breath! Your 
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ear to my mouth! — quick! 
quick!” 

As he spoke the last words, a 
slight noise was audible on the 
other side of the partition, the 
door half opened; and Rose 2 
peared at it, looking affrightedly 
into the room. The vigilant eyes 
of the old man — suspicious even 
in death — caught sight of her 
directly. ‘Go back!” he ex- 
claimed faintly , before she could 
utter a word, “go back — push 
her back, Gabriel, and nail down 
the latch in the door, if she won't 
shut if of herself!” 

‘Dear Rose! go in again,” im- 
plored Gabriel. ‘Go in and keep 
the children from disturbing us. 
You will only make him worse — 
you can be of no use here!” 

She obeyed without speaking, 
and shut the door again. While 
the old man clutched him by the 
arm, and repeated, ‘Quick! 
quick! our car close to my 
mouth,” Gabriel heard her Bay 
to the children (who were both 
awake), ‘Let us pray for grand- 
father.” And as he knelt down 
by the bedside, there stole on 
his ear the sweet, childish tones 
of his little sisters and the soft, 
subdued voice of the young 
girl who was teaching them the 
prayer, mingling divinely with 
the solemn wailing of wind and 
sea; rising in a still and awful 
purity over the hoarse, gasping 
whispers of the dying man. 

“TY took an oath not to tell it, 
Gabriel — lean down closer! I'm 
weak, and they mustn’t hear a 
word in that room — I took an 
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oath not to tellit; but death is a 
warrant to all men for breaking 
such an oath as that. 
don't lose a word I’m saying! 
Don’t look away into the room: 
the stain of blood-guilt has de- 
filed it for ever! — Hush! Hush! 
Hush! Let me speak. Now your 
father’s dead, i can’t carry the 
horrid secret with me into the 
grave. Just remember, Gabriel 
— try if you can’t remember the 
time before ] was bed-ridden — 
ten years ago and more — it was 
about six weeks, you know, be- 
fore your mother’s death; on 
can remember it by that. You 
and all the children were in that 
room with your mother; you 
were all aslecp, I think; it was 
night, not very late — only nine 
o’clock. Your father and I were 
standing at the door, looking out 
at the Yoath in the moonlight. 
He was so poor at that time, he 
had been apligedto sell his own 
boat, and none of the neigh- 


Listen ;; but black bread. 
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g° to sleep himself before the 
re. We had nothing to give him, 
e had better 
food with him than that, and 
undid his knapsack to get at it — 
and — and — Gabriel! I’m sink- 
ing — drink! something do drink 
— I’m parched with thirst!” 

Silent anddeadly pale, Gabriel 
poured some of the cider from 
the pitcher on the table into a 
drinking cup, and gave it to the 
old man. slight as the stimulant 
was, its effect on him was almost 
instantaneous. His dull cyes 
brightened a little, and he went 
on in the same whispering tones 
as hefore. 

“He pulled the food out of his 
knapsack rather in a hurry, 50 
that some of the other small 
things in it fell on the floor. 
Among these was a pocket-book, 
which your father picked up and 
gave him back; and he put it in 
his coat pocket — there was a 
tear in one of the sides of the 


bours would take him out fishing] book, and through the hole some 


with them — your father wasn’t 
liked by any of the neighbours. 
Well; we saw a stranger coming 
towards us; a very young man, 
with a knapsack on his back. He 
looked like a gentleman, though 
he was but poorly dressed. He 
came up, and told us he was 
dead tired, and didn’t think he 
could reach the town that night, 
and asked if we would give him 
shelter till morning. And your 
father said yes, if he would make 
no noise, because the wife was 
ill and the children were asleep. 
So he said all he wanted was to 


bank-notes bulged out. I saw 
them, and so did your father 
(don’t move away, Gabriel; keep 
close, there ’s nothing in me to 
shrink from). Well, he shared 
his food, like an honest fellow, 
with us; and then put his hand 
in his pocket, and gave me four 
or five livres, and then lay down 
before the fire to go to sleep. As 
he shut his eyes, your father 
looked at me in a way | didn't 
like. He’d been behaving very 
bitterly and desperately towards 
us for some time past; being 
soured about poverty, and your 
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Be 
mother’s illness, and the con- 
stant crying out of you children 
for more to eat. So when he told 
me to go and buy some wood, 
some bread, and some wine with 
the money I had got, I didn't 
like, somchow, toleave him alone 
with the stranger; and so made 
excuses, saying (which was true) 
that it was too late to buy things 
in the village that night. But he 
told me ina rage to go and do 
as he bid me, and knock the 
people up if the shop was shut. 
So IT went out, being dreadfully 
afraid of your father — as indeed 
we all were at that time — but I 
eouldn’t make up my mind to go 
far from the house: Iwas afraid 
of something happening, though 
I didn't dare to think what. I 
don't know how it was; but J 
stole back in about ten minutes 
on tip-toe, to the cottage; and 
looked in at the window; and 
saw — O!"God forgive him! 0, 
God forgive me! — I saw —1I— 
more to drink, Gabriel! 1 can't 
speak again — more to drink!” 

The voices in the next room 
had ceased; but in the minute 
of silence which now ensued, 
Gabriel heard his sisters kissing 
Rose, and wishing her good 
night. They were all three try- 
ing to go to sleep again. 

“Gabriel, pray yourself, and 
teach your children after you to 
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little book with the notes in it 
out of the stranger's pocket. He 
got the book into his possession, 
and held it quite still im his hand 
for an instant, thinking. I be- 
lieve — oh, no! no! — I'm sure, 
he was repenting; I’m sure he 
was going to put the book back; 
buf just at that moment the 
stranger moved, and raised one 
of his arms, as if he was waking 
up. Then, the temptation of the 
devil grew too strong for your 
father — I saw him lift the timid 
with the knife in it — but saw 
nothing more. I ecouldn’t look in 
at the window — I couldn't move 
away -— I couldw’t cry out; L 
stood with my back turned to- 
wards the house, shivering all 
over, though it was a warm sum- 
mer-time, and hearing no cries, 
no noises at all, from the room 
behind me. I was too frightened 
to know how long it was before 
the opening of the cottage door 
made me turn round; but when 
I did, I saw your father standing 
before me in the yellow moon- 
light, carrying in his arms the 
bleeding body of the foe lad 
who had shared his food with us 
and slept on our hearth. Lush ! 
hush! Don’t groan and sob in 
thatway! Stifle it with the bed- 
clothes. Hush! you’ll wake them 
in the next room!” 

“ Gabricl Gabriel!” 
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ex- 


pray, that your father may find! claimed a voice from behind the 


forgiveness where he is now} 


one. I saw him, as plainly as 
now see you, knecling with his 
knife in one hand over the sleep- 
ing man. He was taking the 


partition. ‘What has happened? 
Gabriel! let me come out and be 
with you? 

“No! no!” ericd the old man, 
collecting the last remains of his 
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strength in the attempt to speak 
above the wind, which was just 
then howling at the loudest. 
“Stay where you are — don't 
speak — don’t come out, I com- 
mand you! Gabriel,” (his voice 
dropped toa faint whisper) “raise 
me up in bed — you must hear 
the whole of it, now — raise me; 
I’m choking so that I can hardly 
speak. Keep close and listen — 
I can’t say much more. Where 
was I? — Ah, your father! He 
threatened to kill me if 1] didn’t 
swear to keep it secret; and in 
terror of my lfe I swore. He 
made me help him to carry the 
body — we took it all across the 
heath — oh! horrible, horrible, 
under the bright moon — (lift 
me higher, Gabricl). You know 
the great stones yonder, sct up 
by the heathens; you know the 
hollow place under the stones 
they call ‘The Merchant's Table’ 
— we had plenty of room to lay 
him in that, and hide him so; 
and then we ran back to the 
cottage. I never dared go near 
the place afterwards; no, nor 
your father either! (Iligher, 
Gabriel! I’m choking again). 
We burnt the pockct-book and 
the knapsack — never knew his 
name — we kept the money to 
spend. (You're not lifting me! 
youre not listening close 
enough!) Your father said it 
was a legacy, when you and your 
mother asked about the money. 
(You hurt me, you shake me to 
pieces Gabriel, when you sob 
ike that). It brought a curse on 
us, the money; the curse has 
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drowned your father and your 
brother; the curse is killing me; 
but I’ve confessed — tell the 
riest I confessed before I died. 
Stop her; stop Rose! [hear her 
one up. Take his bones away 
rom ‘he Merchant's Table, and 
bury them for the love of God!— 
and tell the priest — (lift me 
higher: lift me till I’m on my 
knees)— if your father was alive, 
he’d murder me — but tell the 
priest — because of my guilty 
soul —to pray — and remember 
The Merchant’s Table — to bury, 
and to pray — to pray always 
for —” 

As long as Rose heard faintly 
the whispering of the old man — 
though no word that he said 
reached her ear — she shrank 
from opening the door in the 
yartition. But, when the whisper- 
ing sounds — which terrified her 
she knew not. how or why — first 
faltered, then ceascdaltogether ; 
when she heard the sobs that 
followed them; and when her 
heart told her who was weeping 
in the next room — then, she be- 

an to be influenced by a new 
fecling which was stronger than 
the strongest fear, and she open- 
ed the door without hesitating — 
almost without trembling. 

The coverlid was drawn up 
over the old man; Gabriel was 
kneeling by the bedside, with his 
face hidden. When she spoke to 
him, he neither answered nor 
looked at her. After a while, the 
sobs that shook him ceased; but 
still he never moved — except 
once when she touched him, and 
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then he shuddered — shuddered 
under her hand! She called in 
his little sisters, and they spoke 
to him, and still he uttered no 
word in reply. They wept. One 
by one, often and often, they 
entreated him with loving words; 
but the stupor of grief which 
held him speechless and motion- 
less was beyond the power of 
human tears, stronger even than 
the strength of human love. 

It was near daybreak, and the 
storm was lulling — but still no 
change occurred at the bedside. 
Once or twice, as Rose knelt near 
Gabriel, still vainly endeavour- 
ing to arouse him to a sense of 
her presence, she thought she 
heard the old man breathing 
fecbly, and stretched out her 
hand towards the coverlid; but 
she could not summon courage 
to touch him or to look at him. 
This was the first time she had 
ever been p¥esent at a deathbed; 
the stillness in the room, the 
stupor of despair that had seized 
on Gabriel, so horrified her, that 
she was almost as helpless as the 
two children by her side. It was 
not till the dawn looked in at the 
cottage window — so coldly, so 
drearily, and yet so re-assuring- 
ly — that she began to recover 
her self-possession at all. Then 
she knew that her best resource 
would be to summon assistance 
immediately from the nearest 
house. While she was trying to 
persuade the two children to re- 
main alone in the cottage with 
Gabriel, during her temporar 
absence, she was startled by the 
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sound of footsteps outside the 
door. It opened; and aman ap- 
peared on the threshold, stand- 
ing still there for a moment in the 
dim uncertain light. She looked 
closer — looked intently at him. 
It was Francois Sarzeau himself! 

He was dripping with wet; but 
his face — always pale and in- 
flexible — seemed to be but little 
altered in expression by the 
por through which he must 
ave passed during the night. 
Young Pierre lay almost insen- 
sible in his arms. In the astonish- 
ment and fright of the first mo- 
ment, Rose screamed as she re- 
cognised him. 

“There! there! there!” he said, 
peevishly, advancing straight to 
the hearth with his burden, ‘‘don’t 
make a noise. You never expect- 
ed to see us alive again, I dare 
say. We gave ourselves up as 
lost, and only escaped after all 
by a miracle.” He laid the boy 
down where he could get the full 
warmth of the fire; and then, 
turning round, took a wicker- 
covered bottle from his pocket, 
and said, ‘If it hadn’t been for 
the brandy! —” He stopped sud- 
denly — started — put down the 
bottle on the bench near him — 
and advanced quickly to the bed- 
side. 

Rose looked after him as he 
went; and saw Gabriel, who had 
risen when the door was opened, 
moving back from the bed as 
Frangois approached. The young 
man’s face seemed to have been 
suddenly struck to stone — its 
blank phastly whiteness was aw- 
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ful to look at. He moved slowly 
backward and backward till he 
came to the cottage wall — then 
stood quite still, staring on his 
father with wild vacant cyes, 
moving his hands to and fro be- 
fore him, muttering; but never 
pronouncing one audible word. 

Francois did not appear to no- 
tice his son; he had the coverlid 
of the bed in his hand. ‘ Any- 
thing the matter here?” he asked, 
as he drew it down. 

Still Gabriel could not speak. 
Rose saw it, and answered for 
him. “Gabriel is afraid that his 
poor grandfather is dead,” she 
whispered nervously. 

“Dead!” There was no sor- 
row in the tone, as he echoed the 
word. ‘Was he very bad in the 
night before his death happen- 
ed? Did he wander in his mind? 
He has been rather light-headed 
lately.” 

“Iie was very restless, and 
spoke ‘of the ahostly warnings 
that we all know of: he said he 
saw and heard many things 
which told him from the other 
world that you and Pierre — Ga- 
bricl!” she sereamed, suddenly 
interrupting herself. ‘Look at 
hin! ae at his face! Your 
grandfather is not dead!” 

At that moment, Frangois was 
raising his father’s head to look 
closely at him. A faint spasm had 
indeed passed over the deathly 
face; the lips quivered, the jaw 
dropped. Francois shuddered as 
he looked, and moved away hasti- 
ly from the bed. At the same 
instant Gabriel started from the 
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wall; his expression altered, his 

ale cheeks flushed suddenly, as 

e snatched up the wicker-cased 
bottle, aud poured all the little 
brandy that was left in it down 
his grandfather’s throat. The 
etfect was nearly instantaneous; 
the sinking vital forees rallicd 
desperately. The old man’s eyes 
opened again, wandered round 
the room, then fixed themselves 
intently on Francois, as he stood 
near the fire. Trying and ter- 
rible as his position was at that 
moment, Gabricl still retained 
self- possession enough to whis- 
per a few words in Rose’s ear. 
“(so back again into the bed- 
room, and take the children with 
you,” he said. “We may have 
something to speak about which 
you had better not hear.” 

“Son Gabriel, your grand- 
father is trembling all over,” said 
Frangois. “If he is dying at all, 
he is dying of cold? help me to 
lift him, bed and all, to the 
hearth.” 

‘‘No, no! don’t let him touch 
me!” gasped the old man. “Don’t 
Jet him look at me in that way! 
Don’t let him come near me, 
Gabriel! Is it his ghost? or is 
it himself?” 

As Gabriel answered, he heard 
a knocking at the door. His 
father opened it, and disclosed 
to view some rove from the 
neighbouring fishing village, who 
had come —more out of curiosity 
than sympathy — to inquire whe- 
ther Francois and the boy, Pierre, 
had survived the night. Without 
asking any one to enter, the 
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fisherman surlily and shortly an- 
swered the various questions ad- 
dressed to him, standing in his 
own doorway. While he was 
thus engaged, Gabriel heard his 
grandfather muttering vacantly 
to hinself — ‘Last night —-- how 
about lastnight, grandson? What 
was I talking about last night? 
Did I say your father was drown- 
ed? Very foolish to say he was 
drowned, and then sec him come 
back alive again! But it wasn’t 
that — I’m so weak in my head, 
I can’t remember! What was it, 
Gabriel? Something too horrible 
to speak of? Is that what you're 
whispering and trembling about? 
I said nothing horrible. A crime? 
Bloodshed? lL know nothing of 
any crime or bloodshed here — 
I] must have been frightened out 
of ny wits to talk in that way! 
The Merchant's Table? Only a 
big heap of old stones! What 
with the storm, and thinking | 
was going to die, and being 
afraid about your father, I must 
have been light-headed. Don’t 
give another thought to that non- 
sense, Gabricl! I’m better now. 
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cunning which had distorted his 
face while he had been speaking, 


faded from it for ever. c 
shivered a little — breathed 
heavily onee or twice — then 


became quite still. Had he died 
with a falsehood on his lips? 
Gabriel looked round, and saw 
that the cottage-door was closed, 
and that his father was standing 
against it. How long he had 
occupied that position, how many 
of the old inan’s last words he 
had heard, it was impossible 
to conjectare, but there was a 
lowering suspicion in his harsh 
face as he now looked away from 
the corpse to his son, which 
made Gabriel shudder; and the 
first question that he asked, on 
onee more approaching the bed- 
side, was expressed in tones 
which, quiet.as they were, hada 
fearful meaning in them. ‘What 
did your grandfather talk about, 
last night?” he asked. 
Gabriel did not answer. All 
that he had heard, all that he had 
seen, all the misery and horror 
that might yet be to come, had 
stunned his mind. The unspeak- 


We shall all live to laugh at poorjable dangers of his present posi- 
grandfather for talking nonsense |tion were too tremendous to be 
about crime and bloodshed in his| realised. He could only feel them 
sleep. Ah! poor old man — Jast/ vaguelyas yet in the weary torpor 
night — heht-headed — faneics/that oppressed his heart: while 
and nonsense of an old man —|in every other direction the use of 
why don’t you laugh at it?) 1’m) his faculties, physical and mental, 
laughing — so light-headed — sv;seemed to have suddenly and 
light —‘” totally abandoned him. 

He stopped suddenly. A low} ‘Is your tongue wounded, son 
ery, partly of terror and ee Gabriel, as well as your arm?” 
of pain, escaped him; the look/his father went on, with a bitter 
of pining anxicty and imbecile!laugh. “I come back to you, 
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saved by a miracle; and you 
never speak to me. Would you 
rather I had died than the old 
man there? He can’t hear you 
now — why shouldn’t you tell 
me what nousense he was talking 
last night? — You won't? Isay, 
you shall!” (He crossed the 
room and put his back to the 
door.) ‘Before either of us leave 
this place, you shall confess it! 
You know that my duty to the 
Church bids me go at once, and 
tell the priest of your grand- 
father’s death. If I leave that 
duty unfulfilled, remember it is 
through your fault! You keep 
me here — for here I stop till 1 
am obeyed. Do you hear that, 
idiot! Speak! Speak instantly, 
or you shall repent it to the day 
of your death! I ask again — 
what did your grandfather say to 
you when he was wandering in his 
mind, last night?” 

‘“‘He spoke of a crime, com- 
mitted by another, and guiltily 
kept secerct by him,” answered 
Gabriel slowly and sternly. “And 
this morning he denied his own 
words with his last living breath. 
But last night, if he spoke the 
truth —” 

‘The truth!” echoed Francois. 
“Whattruth?” He stopped, his 
eyes fell, then turned towards 
the corpse. For a few minutes 
he stood steadily contemplating 
it; breathing quickly, and draw- 
ing his hand several times across 
his forehead. Then he faced his 
son once more. In that short 
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expression, veice, and manner, 
all were altered. “Heaven forgive 
me!” hesaid, ‘‘butI could almost 
laugh at myself, at this solemn 
moment, for having spoken and 
acted just now so much like a 
fool! Denied his words, did he? 
Poor old man! they say sense 
often comes back to hehehended 
peoplejust before death; and he 
is a proof of it. The fact is, 
Gabriel, my own wits must have 
been a little shaken — and no 
wonder: — by whatI wentthrough 
last night and what I have come 
home to this morning. Asif you, 
or anybody, could ever really 
give serious credit to the wan- 
dering speeches of a dying old 
man! (Where is Rose? hy 
did you send her away?) I don't 
wonder at your atilh looking a 
little startled, and feeling low 
in your mind, and all that — for 
you’ve had a trying night of it; 
trying in every way. He must 
have becn a good deal shaken 
in his wits, last night, between 
fears about himself, and fears 
about me. (To think of my being 
angry with you, Gabriel, for 
being a little alarmed — very 
naturally — by an old man’s 
queer fancics!) Come out, Rose 
— come outof the bedroom when- 
ever you are tired of it: you must 
learn sooner or later to look at 
death calmly. Shake hands, 
Gabriel; and let us make it up, 
and say no more about what has 
passed. Youwon’t? Still angry 
with me for what I said to you 


interval he had become in out-|just now? — Ah! you ‘Il think 


ward appearance a changedman: 


ctter about it, by the time | 
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return. Come out, Rose, we ’ve 
no secrets here.” 

“Where are you going to?” 
asked Gabriel, as he saw his 
father hastily open the door. 

“To tell the priest that one of 
his congregation is dead, and 
to have the death registered,” 
answered Frangois. ‘These are 
my duties, and must be performed 
before I take any rest.’ 

He went out hurriedly, as he 
said these words. Gabriel almost 
trembled at himself, when he 
found that he breathed more 
freely, that he felt less horribly 
oppressed both in mind and body, 
the moment his father’s back was 
turned. Fearful as thought was 
now, it was still a change for the 
better even to be capable of 
thinking atall. Was the behaviour 
of his father compatible with 
innocence? Could the old man’s 
confused denial of his own words 
in the morning and in the pre- 
sence of his son, be set for one 
instant against the circumstan- 
tial confession that he had made 
during the a he alone with his 
grandson? ‘These were the ter- 
rible questions which Gabriel 
now asked himself; and which 
he shrank involuntarily from 
answering. And yet, that doubt, 
the solution of which would one 
way or the other irrevocably 
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Table.” If his grandfather's con- 
fession had really been made 
while he was in possession of his 
senses, this place (which Gabriel 
knew to be covered in from wind 
and weather) had never been 
visited since the commission of 
the crime by the perpetrator, or 
by his unwilling accomplice: 
though time had destroyed all 
besides, the hair and the bones 
of the victim would still be left 
to bear witness to the truth — if 
truth had indeed been spoken. 
As this conviction grew on him, 
the young man’s cheek paled; 
and he stopped irresolute, half 
way between the hearth and the 
door. Then he looked down 
doubtfully at the corpse on the 
bed; and then there came upon 
him, suddenly, a revulsion of 
feeling. A wild feverish impa- 
ticnce to know the worst without 
another instant of delay pos- 
sessed him. Only telling Rose that 
he should be back soon, and that 
she must watch by the dead in his 
absence, he left the cottage at 
once, without waiting to hear her 
reply, even without looking back 
ns he closed the door behind 
hin. 

There were two tracks to The 
Merchant's Table. One, the 
longer of the two, by the coast 
clitts; the other across the heath. 
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affect the whole future of his life,! But this latter path was also, for 
must sooner or later be solved at}some little distance, the path 
any hazard! ‘There was but one| which led to the village antl the 
way of setting it at rest —to go|church. He was afraid of 
instantly, while his father was/attracting his father’s attention 
absent, and examine the hollow(here, so he took the direction of 
place under “The Merchant’sithe coast. At onc spot, the track 
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trended inland, winding round 
some of the many Druid monu- 
ments scattered overthe country. 
This place was on high ground, 
and commanded a view, at no 
xreat distance, of the path lead- 
ing to the village, just where it 
branched off from the heathy 
ridge which ran in the direction 
of The Merchant’s Table. Here 
Gabriel descried the figure of 
a man standing with his back 
towards the coast. This figure 
was too far off to be identified 
with absolute certainty; but it 
looked like, and night well be, 
Frangois Sarzeau. Whoever he 
was, the man was evidently 
uncertain which way he should 
proceed. When he moved for- 
ward it was first to advance several 
paces towards The Merchant's 
Llable—then he went back again 
towards the distant cottages and 
the church. ‘Twice he hesitated 
thus; the second time pausing 
long before he appeared finally 
to take the way that led to the 
village. 
observation among the stones, 
at which he had instmetively 
halted for some minutes past, 
Gabriel now proceeded in his 
own path. Could this man really 
be his father? And if it were so, 
why did Francois Sarzeau only 
determine to go to the village 
where his business lay, after 
having twice vainly attempted 
to persevere in taking the exactly 
opposite direction of The Mer- 
chants Table? Did he really 
desire to go there? Had he heard 
the name mentioned, when the 
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old man referred toit in his dying 
words? And had he failed to 
summon courage enough tomake 
all safe by removing —? ‘This 
last question was too horrible 
to be pursued: Gabriel stifled it 
affrightedly in his own heart, as 
he went on. 

He reached the great Druid 
monument, without meeting a 
living soul on his way. The sun 
was rising, and the nighty storm- 
clouds of the night were parting 
asunder wildly over the whole 
eastward horizon. The waves 
still leapt and foained gloriously 5 
but the gale had sunk to a keen, 
fresh breeze. As Gabricl looked 
up, and saw how brightly the 
promise of a lovely day was writ- 
ten in the heavens, he trembled 
as he thoughtof the search which 
he was now about tomake. The 
sight of the fair fresh sunrise 
jarred horribly with the suspi- 
cions of committed murder that 
were ragkling foully in his heart. 
But he knew that his errand must. 


Leaving the post ofj{he performed, and he nerved 


himself to go through with it; 
for he dared not return to the 
cottage until the mystery had 
been cleared up at once and for 
ever. 

The Merchant's Table was 
formed by two huge stones 
resting horizontally on three 
others. In the troubled tines 
of more than half a century ago, 
regular tourists were unknown 
among the Druid monuments of 
Brittany; and the entrance to 
the hollow place under the stones 
— since often visited by strangers 
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—was at this time nearly choked 
up by brambles and weeds. (ra- 
briel’s first look at this tangled 
nook of briars, convinced him that 
the place had not been entered 
— perhaps for years by any living 
being. Without allowing himself 
to hesitate (for he felt that the 
slightest delay might be fatal to 
hisresolution) he passedas gently 
as possible through the brainbles, 
and knelt down at the low, dusky, 
irregular entrance of the hollow 
place under the stones. 

His heart throbbed violently, 
his breath almost failed him; but 
he forced himself to crawl a few 
feet into the cavity, and then 
groped with his hand on the 
ground about him. He touched 
something! Something which it 
made his flesh creep to handle; 
something which he would fain 
have dropped, but which he 
grasped taht in spite of himself. 
{Ie ray back into the outer air 


and sunshine. Was it a buman 
bone? No! he had been the 


dupe of his own morbid terror 
— he had only taken up a frag- 
ment of dried wood! 

Feeling shame at such self-de- 
ecption as this, he was about to 
throw the wood from him before 
he re-entered the place, when 
another idea occurred to hin. 
Though it was dimly lighted 
through one or two chinks m the 
stones, the far part of the interior 
of the cavity was still too dusky 
to admit of perfect examination 
by the eye, even on a bright sun- 
shiny morning. Observing this, 
he took out the tinder box and 
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matches, which — like the other 
inhabitants of the district — he 
always carried about with him 
for the purpose of lighting his 
pipe, deternnning to use the piece 
of wood as a torch which might 
iNuminate the darkest corner of 
the place when he next entered 
it. Fortunately, the wood had 
remained so long and had been 
preserved so dry in its sheltered 
position, that it caught fire al- 
most as casily as a piece of paper. 
The moment it was fairly aflame 
Gabriel went into the cavity — 
penetrating at once, this time, to 
its farthest extremity. 

He remained among the stones 
long enough for the wood to 
burn down nearly to his hand. 
When be came out, and flung the 
burning fragment from him, his 
face was flushed deeply, his eyes 
sparkled. He Jeapt carelessly 
on to the heath, over the bushes 
through which he had threaded 
his way so warily but a few 
minutes before, exclaiming, ‘1 
may marry Rose with a clearcon- 
sclence now — ay, Lam the son 
of as honest a man as there is in 
Brittany!” He had closely ex- 
amined the cavity inevery corner, 
and not the slightest sign that 
any dead body had ever been laid 
there was visible in the hollow 
place under The Merchant's 
Table. 
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A FALLEN angel here doth reat: 
Deal gently with her, Memory! lest 
In after years thou com'st to know 
God was more merciful than thou! 


She cannot feel the timid peeping 
Of loving flowers — the small moss 
creeping 
Over her grave — the quiet weeping 
Of saltless dews; 
She hears not — she that Hes there 
sleeping, 
Whoe’er accuse! 


She hears not how the wild winds crave 
An entrance to her sheltered grave; 

Nor heeds how they bewail and moan, 
That one door closed to them alone; 


She nothing recks the cold rains’ beating, 
The swathed turf-sod's icy sheeting, 
Nor hears, nor answers she the greeting 
Of such cold friends! 
Nor more, of summer suns unwecting, 
_ To them attends. 


Alas! no season now has power 
To charm her for one little hour! 

Rach change and chance that men oppress 
Pass o'er her now impressionless. 


She cannot note the gradual merging 
Of Night in Day, the Days’ quick urging 
To longer Weeks; the Weeks’ converging 
In Months — Months, Years! 
On Time's wide sea for ever surging, 
Till Weaven nears. 


The light is parted froin her eye, 
The moisture on her lips is dry; 

No smile can part them now; no glow 
Ever again those cheeks can know. 


Harsh world! oh, then, be not thou 
slow'r 
The ugly Past to bury o’er! 
Time yet may have somo swects in store 
For our poor aister; 
Life cast her off; that self-same hour 


Death took, and kissed her! 





SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 
AGO. | 
Tux American loyalist of 
scventy-eight years ago, setting 


DIRGE. 


out from London in search of 
a temporary abiding-place or 
home among the country towns 
of England, had not proposed to 
himself an easy task. But he was 
bent on going through with his 
enterprise. Nteduced from af- 
fluence to the practice of a strict 
economy, he yet imagined that 
not a tew of the social enjoy- 
ments of London, without their 
extravagant cost, might be ob- 
tainable in one of our large pro- 
vincial cities. He thought thus 
to swecten that bread of exile 
which Dante tells us must be al- 
ways bitter bread; and cheerfully 
enough, therefore, at four o’clock 
on a July morning of 1776, took 
his seatin the early and fast coach 
for Salisbury, which: after per- 
forming the gallant feat of eighty- 
three miles in fifteen hours, de- 
posited him at the Red Lion in 
the ancient city at seven o'clock 
on that July evening. 

Dear to every American loya- 
list in those days had been the 
old country, and its Church and 
State; and Mr. Curwen was. no 
exception to the rule. Butitisa 
piece of truth, as well as a line of 
poetry, that distance lends en- 
chantment to the view; and it 
happened, on the oceasion of this 
journey to Salisbury, that the ex- 
Admiralty Judge of New England 
got so near a view of two very 
remarkable types or examples of 
the Church and State of Old Eng- 
land as then existing, that their 
enchantment passed clean out of 
them, then and there. He strolled 
into the fine old cathedral the 
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morning after his arrival, and 
heard the dean, with five or six 
surpliced followers and cight 
singing boys, mtunbling the ser- 
vice to a congregation of “ eight 
as miserable looking wretches as 
ever entered the doors of a hospi- 
tal.” Yet, wretched as this au- 
dience was, it had been hired to 
attend; and on closer examination 
of the condition of the cathedral 
itself, was found not at all out of 
harmony with it. The walls 
seemed mouldering, the ceiling 
rotting with centuries of decay, 
the seats and woodwork every- 
where tumbling down. Mr.Curwen 
bethonght him of the English 
Church militantof old; compared 
what he now saw to a neglected 
old soldier out of service, with 
his regimentals worn threadbare 
and soiled; and turned on his 
heel with the indignant remark 
that “this whole church is so 
slovenly and dirtily kept that a 
stranger would judge that these 
stewards of the Lord’s inheri- 
tanee regarded the revenues 
more than the repairs of the man- 
sion house.” But if such was the 
shock conveyed to him by want 
of due repairs in the Church, tt 
was at least equalled by the tn- 
pression which waited him next 
morning of repairs as eryingly 
wanted in the State. He had 
started early on a visit to Stone- 
henge, when, about three miles 
from the city on the right hand, 
an eminence apparently of an 
oval figure mela g about sixty 
acres was pointed out to him, 
without asign upon it of ahabita- 
Household Words. XLX, 
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tion fit forman; and he was told 
that while the most pope 
mantfacturing cities had no voice 
in the legislature of England, 
the possessor of this mound of 
grass and ruin had the power to 
send two members to represent 
and protect his mere breeches- 
vocket in that dignified assembly. 
t was the fine ancient borough 
of Old Sarum. 

But OldSarum paled an ineftee- 
tual fire before the exciting scene 
that awaited this admirer of Eng- 
lish institutions at the lastrestin 
point in his journey. He aad 
at Exeter, after another spirited 
ride of ninety miles in seventeen 
hours, in the midst of a contested 
election, The seat had been va- 
eated by Mr. Waters; Mr. Baring 
and Mr. Cholwich were the new 
competitors for it, in the interests 
respectively of Church and Cor- 
poration; and to the innocent in- 
experience of Mr. Curwen an 
astounding scene presented it- 
self, All the public-houses were 
open to the partizans of either 
eandidate. In some of them were 
voters locked up, secured by 
bolts and bars, and watched zea- 
lously day and night to secure 
their free and independent pre- 
sence at the polling booths. 
From others, in the very tecth of 
hars and bolts, voters fetched 
and secured from great distances 
by one party had yet been secret- 
ly and suddenly “spirited away” 
by the other, whether or not to 
re-appear on polling day remain- 
ed an nacmtable mystery. From 
morn to dewy eve" corporation- 
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clerks were creating voters. As 
the election approached, the con- 
stituency had mounted up to 
fourtcen hundred; but of these, 
two hundred held themselves ho- 
nourably aloof from the general 
disgrace, unconcerned whether 
“Baring or Cholwich be the tool 
of Administration”; while, se- 
cure alike of either tool, the Ad- 
ministration was under pledge, 
as Mr. Curwen heard on all sides, 
to contribute five thousand 
pounds to the expenses of the 
successful man. In other words, 
in the sole person of the leading 
Minister were concentrated, with 
much saving of trouble and per- 
haps some of expense, the Cop- 
pock, Brown, Beresford, Flewker, 
and Frail, of those more primi- 
tive and less complicated days of 
corruption. And so the scene 
went on — “the contest fierce, 
some wounds and broken heads, 
but no deaths, and cnough to 
convince me of the deplorable 
venality of the nation.” The 
winners 1n this particular venal 
race, it may be added, notwith- 
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an expression of the nature as 
well as name of the fortunate 
candidate, or as a compliment of 
exquisite delicacy at once to the 
member secured and the minister 
who had secured him. Inamelled 
pendant on a blue ribbon appear- 
ed a bear with a ring in his nose. 

It is not matter of surprise, 
then, that Mr. Curwen should 
have carried away with him no 
very agreeable impression of 
Exeter. He computes the popu- 
lation as scarecly seven-eighths 
as numerous as that of his native 
Boston, but finds as little resem- 
blanee in the buildings of the 
two cities as in the wrinkled 
features of fourscore and the 
florid complexion of thirty. He 
pronounces the streets narrow, 
ill-paved, and dirty enough to 
pass Into a proverb; if there were 
any good bailaae. they were 
crowded in a corner, out of sight, 
—~ as perhaps the good people 
were also; for such of them in 
private as Mr. Curwen saw, he 
thought proud, unsocial, and 50- 
litary, neither conyersible nor 


seen dine te strenuous efforts of/ hospitable. Still there was some- 


Cholwich and the Corporation, 
turned out to be Baring and the 
Church, who came in first by no 
less than a hundred and one 
votes; and on the morning of his 
departure, Mr. Curwen left the 
whole city of Exeter decked out 
in blue and pune favours, dis- 
playing the Baring device, and 
actually, as well as metaphorical- 
ly, drunk with joy. Nor could 
anything have been happier than 
that Baring device, whether as 
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thing to set off against all this, 
for a man of sociable tastes; ag 
for example, “atheatre, concerts, 
a coffee-house called Moll’s, and 
an hotel, both in thechurch-yard, 
where the London papers are 
brought four days in the week”; 
— and such was afterwards the 
scant success of Mr. Curwen’s 
persevering search for histempo- 
rary home, that the day soon 
came when even Exeter, with all 
its faults, was ‘a very Paradise 
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to Manchester” 
the North that he had seen. 

Not yet, however, has he seen 
the North, for, aftera brief stay 
with a friend at Sidmouth, he is 
next to be found at Bristol. Ifis 
impression of Bristol was not imn- 
ee formed, yet appears to 
have had suftic ient promise in it 
to bring him baek for another 
trinl, on the recommendation of} i 
certain friends who had settled 
there, after a couple of visits to 
some of the northerntowns. For, 
after bricf stay, he went from 
Bristol, through Newport, Glou- 
cester, ‘Upton, and Worcester, to 
Birmingham ; of which he said at 
once, as the best observers fami- 
liar with both places have since 
repeatedly said, “it looks more 
like Boston in its general ap- 

yoaranece than any place i in Eng- 
Laie ” This disposes him to like 
Birmingham, though it will not 
suit hun to live there: and what 
he sees of its manufacturers is 
also agreeable cnough. At the 
workshops where he went to 
examine the first rifle he had ever 
beheld, “and many other pieces 
of peculiar construction ] was a 
stranger to,” he found the master 
of the concern under contract to 
supply Government with six hun- 
dred rifles for use against the 
Americans; yet “in principle an 
anti- ministerialist, as is thewhole 
town.” This has a relish of inde- 
vendence that tastes well after 
liveton: and he records conver- 
sations with Quakers and other 
residents, whom he declares to 
be not only “sensible,” 
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or any town in! ‘warm Americans, 28 most of the 


middling clasacs are through the 
kingdom, as far as my expericnce 
reaches.” And so already the 
mind of our loyalist friend, pur- 

ged by the “cuphrasy and rue” of 
its English expericnee, finds it- 
self so far divested of those vio- 
lont partialities and likings which 
had compelled his exile, that he 
is now quite able,as he describes 

himself when entertained by 
“that friendly stranger Mr. Cor- 
nelius Fry of Bristol,” to pass his 
time not at all disagrecably 1 
listening to people “talking 
treason, and justifying American 
independence.” 

He returned by wav of Tewkes- 
bury to Bristol, which he reached 
after a nine hours’ drive; but it 
was not till the following year he 
took up a brief abode there, ha- 
ving first, without suceess, ur 
sued and completed his search 
through the northern towns. He 
tried Lichfield, Derby, Sheffield, 
Wakefield, Le ‘ods, Huddersfie Id. 
and Halifax taking a post- chaise 
at. the latter pind passing throug rh 
Rochdale to Manchester. The 

various trades and manufactures 
interest and occupy him chictly 
in these various towns, and in 
many Instances they are skilfully 
described; but he makes a gene- 

‘al coinpl: tint against all the in- 
habitants that they show a jea- 
lousy and suspicion of strangers, 
and that acquaintance with one 
manufacturer proved — always 
enough effectually to debar him 
from intercourse with a sccond 


butjin the same business; while the 
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difficulty he everywhere expe- 
rienced in getting admitted to 
see their works (often quite im- 
racticable, “express prohibition 
hone issued by the masters”) a 
cars to have reached its height 
in Manchester, and to have turn- 
ed his wrath especially against 
that thriving and Gustling com- 
munity. He characterises the dis- 
Osition and manners of this 
Janchester people as, by their 
own showing, inhospitable and 
boorish; says further, that they 
are remarkable for coarseness of 
feature, and a quite unintelligihle 
diglect; and, of their dress, that 
it ‘‘savours not much of the Lon- 
don mode in general.” What 
surprised hin greatly, morcover, 
was to find the extraordinary pre- 
valence of Jacobite opinions im 
the town. ITlis landlady was a 
Jacobite; he heard Jacobite doc- 
trines everywhere openly pro- 
fessed; and, happening to be 
there on the twenty-ninth of May, 
he saw hoisted over numbers of 
doors at the most respectable 
houses, large oak boughs to ex- 
press hopes for another Stuart 
restoration. Still, amid all that 
he thus thought ungenial and 
strange, he perceived also such 
intimations of energetic move- 
ment and self-satisfied activity, 
that the place seemed actually 
changing and enlarging before 
his very eyes. He saw (what no- 
where else he saw), “great ad- 
ditions of buildings and strects 
daily making” ; in contact every- 
where with the old, narrow, ir- 
regularly built strects, he saw 
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noble houses in process of erec- 
tion; and when, a few months 
later, the disastrous news of 
Burgoyne’s surrender fell like a 
thunder-clap on England, Mr. 
Curwen puts it down im his jour- 
nal, without an expression of 
surprise, that Manchoster was 
the town that first started up 
from the blow, offered to raise 
a thousand men at its own ex- 
pense to be ready in two months 
for service in America, and thus 
lighted up that spirit to which 
Liverpool next gave eager re- 
sponse, and which in a very few 
wecks was seen “ spreading like 
a flame from north to south.” 

Of Liverpool, the commercial 
character and fame had raised 
higher expectation than of its 
neighbour, and the disappoint- 
ment seems to have been ex- 
treme. The docks he admired im- 
mensely, thinking them ‘stupen- 
dously grand”; but he has no 
hetter phrase than “disgustfal” 
for everything else im the place. 
He speakg of the houses, as bv 
a great majority in middling and 
lower style, few rising above 
that mark; of the streets, as long, 
narrow, crooked, and amazingly 
dirty; of the shops, as inferior 
to those in other great towns; 
and of the dress and looks of the 
people, as more like the inhabi- 
tants of Wapping, Shadwell, and 
Rotherhithe, than those in the 
neighbourhood of the ee 
or any part of London above the 
Tower. “ During our short abode 
here,” says Mr. Curwen, ‘we 
scarcely saw a well-dressed per- 
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son, nor half-a-dozen gentle- 
men’s carriages.” In short, the 
whole complexion of Liverpool 
appeared to him nautical and 
common, ‘and infinitely below 
expectation.” 

Indaunted, notwithstanding, 
by all his failures hitherto, and 
hoping still “the reward of a 
cheap plentiful country to reside 
in for some time,” the American 
wanderer now proposed to turn 
his steps to York; but a fellow 
exile induced him to change his 
plan, on representation of the 
number of Hiei fellow country- 
men who had already pitched 
tents in the West; and to the 
West, with his compatriot, he 
consented to go back. They 
passed through Stockport, Mac- 
elesfield, Leek, and were very 
“quietly and genteclly supped 
and lodged” in the Dog and 
Duck at Sandon. Thence through 
Stafford and Wolverhampton, 
by Bromsgrove and Stourbridge 
(which instead of a mean, piti- 
ful place, as its avenues seemed 
to threaten, they describe as a 
well-built, large, lively, and rich 
town, having a noble, wide, and 
convenient street a mile long, 
with cross strects well paved), 
they reached Worcester, which 
Mr. Curwen finds to be a very 
handsome, well-built city, lively 
and full ef business, having spa- 
cious, airy streets, a noble cathe- 
dral and elegant modern houses, 
its shops large and well-filled 
and its inhabitants polite and 
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Then, from Wor- 
cester, travelling by way of 
Tewkesbury where they stayed 
the night, past apple orchards of 
uncommon height and bigness, 
through fields, pastures, and 
enclosures singular fortheir rich- 
ness and verdure, and with fruit 
and forest trees on cither hand, 
“in greater abundance, and 
larger girth and greater height 
than are to be seen elsewhere in 
England,” —the American exiles, 
stopping to dme and see the 
cathedral at Gloucester (a city 
which, after Worcester, sorcly 
disappoimted them), resumed 
their drive through roads dirty 
and rough— past farmers’ houses 
wonderful for their look of 
slovenliness, and over a soil 
whose richness they could never 
sufficiently admire — till they ar- 
rived at Bristol. 

The welcome that here waited 
thein, their first salute in their 
temporarily selected home, wis 
hardly complimentary or cordial; 
for it proceeded from the ‘ viru- 
lent tongue of a vixen” in the 
streets, excited by something 
that displeased her in their man- 
ner or dpeee: and it “saluted us 
by the names of damned American 
rebels.” They walked on, how- 
ever, not much moved; and soon 
after, in the same streets, passed 
onc who seemed a humble pedes- 
trian like themselves, yet who 
well deserved the interest with 
which they stopped, turned, aud 
looked earnestly after him. This 


have seen.” 


enteel, with “more the air of|was ‘“‘a person dressed in green 
ondoners than at any place I|with a small round hat flapped 
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before, very like an English 
country gentleman”; and the 
Americans knew, from what. al- 
ready they had heard, that under 
that green dress, small round 
flapped hat, and country gentle- 
man’s bearing, walked quietly 
along those Bristol streets no 
less a potentate than the Emperor 
of Austria, Joseph the Second, 
not simply interesting to them for 
his rank, or because he was the 
son of Maria Theresa and brother 
to Marie Antoinette, but for many 
high and striking qualities of his 
own. Ile was at this time (1777) 
verforming daeoyg the grand tour, 
Including Jngland, 

And now, having seen the 
working of Old England’s mstitu- 
tions in a borough contest, the 
New Englander had the oppor- 
tunity of observing how these 
things were managed in- the 
counties; for on the morning 
after his arrival in Bristol he be- 
held a triumphant entry of the 
member just clected for the 
county of Gloucester; and this 
proved to be “the Duke of Beau- 
forts man” (is grace’s footman 
it might have been, though it was 
not), Mr. Chester, who burst into 
the huzzaing town, amid the 
ringing of bells and discharging 
vf vannon, attended by a body- 
ruard of some couple of hun- 
area horsemen “clad in new blue 


coats and breeches, with buff 


waistcoats, the Duke of Beau- 
fort’s hunting garb.” The duke 
himself, touched apparently by 
a not unbecoming modesty, had 
privately left the liveried proces- 
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sion just before its arrival in 
town, and was content with an 
out-of-the-way corner in a pri- 
vate house, whence himself and 
his duchess could see the parade 
and “enjoy his triumph without 
observation.” After which second 
notable instance of a free elec- 
tion, and of that independence 
of the Lower House from all in- 
fluence of the Upper which is so 
cardinal a theory of the English 
constitution, Mr. Curwen must 
not be thought wholly unreason- 
able or unjust for a belief re- 
corded in @he next page of his 
diary, to the effect that if any- 
thing destroys this devoted Eng- 
lish people it will be ‘‘venality”’; 
— or for an opinion subsequently 
expressed, that “in the corrupt 
state of this people, the wheels 
of Government cannot move an 
inch without money to grease 
them”; — or for gravely record- 
ing in his journal what he had 
heard from the owner of a wine 
vault, that of port wine alone a 
general election always consumed 
six thousand hogs heads extra, 
in addition to the ordinary an- 
nual consumption of twenty-four 
thousand hogsheads; — or even, 
at last, for pleasantly proposing 
to write a book that should inake 
confession of his New England 
visions of Old England and Eng- 
lish institutions which daylight 
had broken and dissolved, under 
the title of ‘The Perils and Pere- 
‘ rinations of a ‘Tory or Refugee 
‘in quest of Civil Liberty, which 
“the Author fondly imagined was 
“to be enjoyed in higher perfec- 
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“tion in the Land he travelled it is evident do not include him- 
“through, than in That he pre-jself, in the observation that the 
‘ cipitately abandoned.” Bristolians are notorious for 
ut this peregrinations, if not early enquiries in the character 
his perils, are drawn for the pre-jof all strangers, from commer- 
sent toa close; and he has but to cial motives; and for soon fasten- 
sit down and record the result of ing on everybody worth makin 
his “dearly bought experience,” |a property of, if practicable; a 
his “long, expensive, and not/others, of how great. estimation 
very pleasing tour.” It is, briefly, |socver, being in general neglect- 
that manufacturing towns are not,ed. In short, says Mr. Curwen 
roper places of residence for: plainly, ‘This city is remarkable 
idle people, either on account of for sharp dealings; and hence 
pleasure or profit; the expenses |the proverb, One Jew is equal to 
of living in every such town,| two Genoese, one Bristolian to leo 
however distant from London,|Jews.” ‘To all which it may be 
being as highalmost as in Londonj|well to add, at the same time, 
itself; the spirit of bargaining, )that in the matter of himself and 
moreover, and of taking advan- {his real or fancied sufferings and 
tage, running through every line|wrongs, the diarist’s authority 
of life in those places; and ha-j/is not to be taken more implicitly 
ving especially reached a crucl|than the common understanding 
predommance in the North. Not/in such a case would suggest. 
that the good old gentleman felt|Nothing is so frequent in the 
he should eseape all this, by/diary, for instance, as lamenta- 
settling in the West; but he had jtions for old age, whose infirmi- 
satisficd himself on the whole jties every day would appear to 
that the West was ‘a quarter of ibe increasing, and making more 
greater plenty aud less expense,” |and more hard to bear; yet in 
and a majority of his fellow re-|close connexion with one of the 
fugees had already taken up re-;most pathetic of these com- 
sidence there. As many as eigh-| plaints, uttered in most doleful 
tecn were in Bristol alone; and|strain soon after the writer was 
that he counted upon these as his|lodged in Bristol, and when he 
chief society may be inferred|was sixty-three years old, the 
from the fact, that he notes as!reader’s spirits are suddenly 
worthy of record the circum-|raised by the following memo- 
stance of his having had “anjrandum. “Oct. 21. Rose at six 
hour's conversation with a stran-| o'clock, and went a coursing with 
ger on ‘Change, a rare event,|two greyhounds and a spaniel for 
people in England being greatly|hares. Started one, and left her 
indisposed to join with unknown jin a turnip-field; returned about 
persons.” He goes on to make|two o’clock, not greatly fa- 
certain exceptions, indeed, which|tigued, after a ramble of fif- 
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teen miles over hedge-fences, 
ditches, &c.” 

Nor is this a mere casual indi- 
cation of activity and the power 
of bearing fatigue. It expresses 
the habit of the man. During the 
long journcyings to which re- 
ference has been made, the mere 
movement from place to place 
has been the least part of the fa- 
tigue undergone. Whatever any 
place contains, he must sec; if 
there be any object of interest in 
the neighbourhood, off he starts 
on a visit toit. He is never will- 
ingly at rest, never comes to a 
positive stand-still, is still pushing 
forward where something more 
may be seen or known. With the 
passion of a dweller in a new 
country for all that makes memo- 
ry and association so pleasant in 
an old one, he is honourably an- 
xious to examine every spot con- 
secrated by genius or made il- 
lustrious by heroism or worth. 
He goes out of his way to see 
Redclyffe church at Bristol, not 
because Chatterton has yet be- 
come a naine (poor fellow! the 
earth is still fresh above him in 
the Shoe Lane pauper burial- 
ground), but because it contains 
paintings by Hogarth and the 
monument of Admiral Penn. 
After crossing Salisbury Plain to 
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does not fail to think of Sophia 
Western, and the little muff that 
turned ‘om Jones’s head; and 
nothing occupies him so much in 
Wakefield as enquiries after 
Goldsmith’s vicar, a somewhat 
spurious original for that delight- 
ful creation being imposed on 
him by the worthy inhabitants, 
who protested it was their own 
“Parson Johnson” put into a 
bouok. Of course he went to Cam- 
bridge, and to Oxford; he visited 
Blenheim and Stowe; and from 
Burmingham he made rapid diver- 
sions to Hagley, with its memo- 
ries of Pope, and to the Leasowes, 
still fragrant with Shenstone’s 
homely and kindly poetry. He 
finds out the house where Marl- 
borough was born, on the road to 
Axminster; makes a pilgrimage 
from Exeter to Sir Irancis 
Drake’s birthplace; and_plea- 
santly persuades himself that he 
has seen in Devedale “the very 
spot in which Chauecr wrote 
many of his pieces.” Nor has he 
been in Bristol many hours, after 
the long and tedious journey 
which has fmally lodged hin 
there, before he sets forth to hear 
the famous Wesley preach to an 
immense concourse, ‘having the 
heavens for his canopy,” when 
the ungraceful, but plain, intelli- 


Stonchenge, he takes a turn of] gible, and carnest speech, the 


seven imiles that he may see the 
classical remains at Lord Pem- 
broke’s seat, admire the handy- 
work of Inigo Jones, and touch 
with reverence the urn alleged to 


have held the ashes of Horace. 


the passes through Uptou he 


weak and harsh, but passionate 
voice, of the grand old Metho- 
dist, suggest to him aninstructive 
contrast to “‘the insipid colducss 
prevalent among the preferment- 
secking, amusement-hunting, ma- 
caronl parsons, who, to the shame 
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and dishonour of this age and 
nation, constitute the bulk of 
those of the established clergy 
who possess valuable livings.” 

Yet, a few evenings later, it 

‘as his chance to meet one of the 
dignitaries of the Establishment 
deserving a quite different cha- 
racter, froin whom he heard opi- 
nions of the dispute now raging 
with America, such as never be- 
fore had he heard expressed on 
either side, or in either country. 
Mr. Curwen drily describes him, 
as well as the opinions he heard 
expressed by him, in the remark 
that he has been sitting in com- 
pany with “a famous political 
divine and anti-colonist, who 
judges the colonies a burden to 
Great Britain, and presses Adini- 
nistration to cast them off” 

The man who held these ec- 
centric opinions was the Dean 
of Gloucester, Doctor Josiah 
Tucker; and the reason for his 
holding them was, that he alone, 
among the publie writers of that 
day, correctly reasoned on the 
causes of colonial as wellas home 
prosperity, and what obstructed 
thetr further development. He 
did not dispute the right of Eng- 
land to tax Ainerica, and he held 
the colonists to have been wrong 
at the outset of the dispute; but. 
he had the courage and foresight 
to warn his countrymen to desist 
from any farther struggle, for 
that political power was not to be 
increased by the cumbrous and 
unwieldy retention of ill-govern- 
ed territory, but by energetic and 
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commercial  inter- 
changes, and intellectual ac- 
quirements. He exploded the 
tallacy of the advantage supposed 
to be implied in the monopoly 
of adistant market. A far other 
and greater market we had erea- 
ted in America, a market of the 
raw material from which prospe- 
rous empires are inade; for we 
had supplied that vast continent. 
with man, and with institutions 
that strengthen and develope 
manhood, — nor could the mevi- 
table tendency of such be stayed 
by any human power. Let the 
separation be only prompt and 
amicable, and all would be well. 

lor this, as we see, our intelli- 


resources, 


gent American loyalist  de- 
nounces him as an ‘anti-co- 
lomist;” and much harder words 


were applied to him in those days 
by men who had less exeuse for 
the error. Burke himself, in his 
impetuous advocacy of America, 
refused to belicve that any man 
could have formed an opinion in 
favour of separation except with 
the dishonest inotive of seceretly 
helping the hostility of the court, 
by making the colonies unpopular 
with the people. Ile denounced 
the Dean of Gloucester, there- 
fore, ‘‘as one of those court ver- 
min who would do anything for 
the sake of a bishoprick;” and 
was not moved to retract the 
coarse insinuation even by 
Tucker's calm and dignified re- 
proof declaring his independence 
of both parties, and that his opi- 
nions had been eyually unpa- 


judicious cultivation of physical |latable to both. Burke’s attack, 
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however, passionate and unthink- 
ing as it was, was not, like Bishop 

arburton’s, treacherous. ‘The 
bishop assailed the dean through 
the side of their common calling, 
and, referring to the commercial 
arguments by which the case for 
separation had been urged, de- 
scribed him as adivine with whom 
religion was a trade, and with 
whom trade was arcligion. “The 
bishop affects. to consider me 
with contempt,” replied the dean, 
calmly; ‘‘to which I say nothing. 
Hc has sometimes spoken coarse- 
ly of me; to which I replied no- 
thing. He has said that religion is 
my trade, and trade is my inien: 
It is quite true that commerce and 
its connexions have been favou- 
rite objects of my attention; and 
where is the crime? As for reli- 
gion, | have attended carefully to 
the duties of my parish; nor have 
I negleeted my cathedral. ‘The 
world knows something of me as 
a writer on religious subjects; 
and I will add, what the world 
does not know, that [have written 
near three hundred sermons, and 
preached them all again and 
again. My heart is at ease on 
that score; and my conscience, 
thank God! does not accuse ine.” 

Such were the penalties then, 
as they have ever heen: cand will 
probably continue to be, atten- 
dant. on having outstripped con- 
temporary opinion. ‘There was 
hatdly a question on which Dean 
Tucker was not distinetly in ad- 
vance of his time. Though a 
strenuous defender of religion 
against the infidel attacks which 
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were then s0 common, he was not 
less the eager advocate of uni- 
versal toleration. He wrote 
against drunkenness, against 
sports involving cruelty to the 
brute creation, and against war. 
Nothing was too grand, nothing 
too inean, if it affected a single 
human interest, for the wise word 
he had to utter. His great argu- 
ment for trade against territory, 
in which he warned the sovereigns 
of Europe that the proper culti- 
vation of the land of their own 
countries inappreciably exceed- 
ed in importance any amount of 
acquisition of waste land in other 
countries, was followed by his 
‘“oarnest andaffectionate address 
to the common people of England 
on their barbarous custom of 
cock-throwing on Shrove ‘Tues- 
day.” He was the first to defend 
the naturalisation of foreigners, 
to point out the necessity of a 
union with Ireland, to denounce 
the impolicy of the existing re- 
straints against interchanges with 
that country, to resist the taxa- 
tion which then fell so heavily on 
the industrious and the poor, to 
oppose every kind of monopoly 
whether of corporations or tra- 
ding companics, to declare the 
navigation laws a clog uponcom- 
inerce, to propose a plan for get- 
ting rid of slavery, to call for the 
opening of canals, to point out 
what advantages would result 
from the establishment of a ware- 
housing system, to urge the ne- 
cessity of improvement in the 
high roads, to ery out againstthat 
East India Company in which we 
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only now begin to detect an in- 
justice too monstrous for conti- 
nuance or sufficiently ripe for re- 
dress, to insist on the wisdom of 
permitting the free exportation 
and importation of grain, and to 
advocate perseveringly in its 
largest sense free trade among all 
the nations of the earth. “Ah!” ex- 
claimed Doctor Johnson one day 
at ‘Thrale’s; ‘another pamphlet 
by Tucker. The Deanalways tells 
me something which 1 did not 
know before.” Yet it was but a 
short time after, thatthe Dean was 
burnt in effigy in his native town 
of Bristol, because something in 
one of his pamphlets Git was an 
argument for the naturalisation 
of the Jew) had given high offence 
on 'Change, where less tolerance 
for originality prevailed than in 
the large heart of Samuel John- 
son. 

Nevertheless Doctor Tucker 
lived to see his townsmen make 
something better than a Guy of 
him, though of themselves per- 
haps something worse; for he 
lived to see a shouting mob un- 
yoke the horses from his carriage, 
against his remonstrance yoke 
themselves instead, and draw him 
into Bristol in triumph. It wasa 
wonderful change, and brought 
about inacurious way. In those 
days, the reader will hardly re- 
quire to be told, there existed in 
full force a great many egregi- 
ously foolish acts of parliament, 
called diversely acts against Fore- 
stalling, Regrating, Badgering, and 
Engrossing, but all passed with 


the same silly purpose of putting: 
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senseless restraints on trade, by 
preventing the merchant or spe- 
culator from purchasing corn or 
other provisions, in market or 
on their way to market, and 
selling them again in the same 
place, or within four miles of it. 

he professed object was to pre- 
vent any unfair enhancement. of 
the prices of provisions; the al- 
most invariable result was to 
empty the markets of provisions 
altogether; and never were the 
mayristrates, in their fullness of 
ignorance, so bent on putting in 
force the lawagainst Forestalling, 
as at those times of pinch and 
pressure when nothing but that 
very law obstructed relief. A 
crisis of this kind occurred, and 
happened to be sorely felt in 
Bristol, where a scarcity of corn 
was threatened; whereupon 
straightway assembled the sa- 
pient justices to give immediate 
effect to the legislation described, 
and were surprised to see Doctor 
Tucker assume for the first time 
his privilege of magistrate, and 
take his seat on the bench beside 
them. “Why, gentlemen,” said 
the Dean, phat are you going to 
do? How can you expect to have 
any corn at all, ¢f you mean to pu- 
mish the only persous perhaps that 
will bring you any?” This home- 
thrust had its effect; and, says a 
contemporary account of the in- 
cident, ‘the markets were imme- 
diately supphed with corn.” For 
the Dean’s great principle, pur- 
sues the same authority (a writer 
in a magazine of the time) about 
trade and commerce is, ‘that 
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they will ever find their level; 
that what commodities are want- 
ed, and can be paid for, will al- 
ways be had; that a nation will 
always go to the best and cheap- 
est market for what they have oc- 
casion for; and that neither poli- 
tical friendship nor enmity have 
anything to do with these matters, 
but that they are regulated by 
utility and convenience.” A very 
simple and sufficient creed, which 
it took nearly a hundred years 
more to make manifest to English 
statesmen. 

Happily the Dean had not to 
wait so long before his view of 
the American quarrel received its 
ample justification. He did not 
live, indeed, to see that country 
enlarged and raised by Indepen- 
dence from thirteen colonies to 
thirty-one, and from three mil- 
lions to thirty-five millions of 
population; but his life was 
spared till sixteen years after the 
treaty of Paris; and when, on the 
Duke of Portland’s installation 
at Oxford in the summer of 1793, 
the Dean of Gloucester, then 
between eighty and ninety years 
of age, entered the theatre with 
his brother doctors, the whole 
asscniblage welcomed with accla- 
mation, on each of the three days 
of the ceremony, the venerable 
man whose Sdvien: if timely 
taken, would have saved the 
useless bloodshed of more than 
a hundred thousand of the Saxon 
race, and an addition to the 
English debt of more than eighty 
millions sterling. 

And as Mr. Curwen himself was 
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still living at the time, in his 
native town of Salem, we may 
perhaps presume that even he had 
grown to be much more tolerant 
of Dean Tucker and bis opinions, 
as a citizen of the American Re- 
public, than when he first heard 
them in Bristol as a Loyalist exile 
and refugee. 


THE NORFOLK GRIDIRON. 


Tur palace of the Eseurial in 
Spain is said to have been con- 
trived on the model of a gridiron 
— the lines of building repre- 
senting the bars —in honour of 
St. Lawrence; for, as yet, 
Cobbet and fis gridiron were 
not. St. Nicholas, the patron of 
fishermen and cluldren in gene- 
ral, and of Great Yarmouth in 


ee at, has no special or 
egendary connexion with grid- 


irons; and yet Great Yarmouth 
is one vast gridiron, of which 
the bars are represented by 
“Rows,” to the number of one 
hundred and fifty-six. Repel 
the recollection of a Chester Row, 
a Paradise Row, or a Rotten Row. 
A Yarmouth Row ts none of these. 
A row is a long narrow lane or 
alley, quite straight, or as nearly 
so as may be, with houses on 
each side, both of which you can 
sometimes touch at once with 
the finger-tips of cach hand, b 

stretching out your arms to their 
full extent. Now and then the 
houses ovens and even join 
above your head, converting the 
row, so far, into a sort of tunnel, 
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or tubular passage. Many and 
many a picturesque old bit of 
domestic architecture is to be 


hunted up amongst the rows. 
In some rows there is little more 
than a blank wall for the double 
boundary. In others, the houses 
retreat into tiny square courts, 
where washing and clear-starch- 
ing are done, and wonderful 
nasturtiums and scarlet-runners 
are reared from green boxes, 
filled with that scarce commodity, 
veyetable mould. Most of the 
rows are paved with pebbles from 
the beac: and, strange to say, 
these narrow gangways are 
traversed by horses and carts 
which are built for this special 
service, and which have been 
the cause of serious misunder- 
standings amongst antiquaries, 
as to whether they were, or were 
not, modelled after the chariots 
of Roman invaders. Of course, 
if two carts were to meet in the 
middle of a row, one of the two 
must either go back to the end 
again, or pass over the other one, 
like goats upon a single-file ledge 
of precipice, The straightness 
of the passage usually obviates 
this alternative. A few rows are 
well paved throughout with flag- 
stone; carts are not allowed to 
enter them, and foot passengers 
prefer them to the Denby path- 
ways. Hence they are the chosen 
locality of numerous little shop- 
keepers. If you want a stout 
pair of hob-nailed shoes, or a 
scientifically-oiled dreadnought, 
or a dozen of bloaters, or a 
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of turnips the best in the world, 
or a woollen comforter and night- 
cap for one end of your person, 
and worsted overall stockings 
for the other, or a plate of cold 
boiled leg of pork stuffed with 
parsley, vr a ready-made waist- 
coat, with blazing pattern and 
Dright glass buttons — with 
any of these you can soon be 
accommodated in one or other 
of the paved rows. Here, you 
have a board announcing the 
luxurious interval during which 
hot. joints are oftered to the satis- 
faction of a salt-water appetite; 
from twelve till two no one need 
suffer hunger. There, you behold 
avaluable oil-painting represent- 
ing a gentleman taking off his 
hat to a lady in a row, to intimate 
how happy he shall be to cut her 
corns. Hlsewhere is the notice 
over the door that, within, ‘ Live 


and Boild Shrimps are sold 
BY THE CATCHER.” ae un- 
adulterated, caught and sold 


by the very catcher himself; the 
original article, and no mistake! 
Many are the pints of shrimps 
we have had from thy shrimp-net, 
O hard-faring cateher, with the 
motherly wife and chubby- 
checkene child, and long may 
the winds and the waves spare 
thy cockle-shell boat, to catch 
thy daily bread and thy quarterly 
rent! 

Some few of the most distin- 
cuished and fashionable rows 
have names to them, but the 
vulgar multitude are known 
simply by their numbers — and 


quadrant or compass, or a bunch that only since 1801. Before, it 
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was Jumbers’s Row and Mopus’s 
Row, when Jumbers and Mopus 
had moved into the street or 
passed into the churchyard. It 
was the Rising Sun Row for many 
a year after the Rising Sun, and 
sil belenging to it, had long since 
gone to the dogs. From time 
immemorial there has been a 
Market Row, in which two people 
can walk arm in arm as they stare 
at the élite of Yarmouth shop 
windows; and there is a Broad 
Row, across which, if an Adelphi 
harlequin could not skip from 
first floor to first floor, he would 
get from the management ver 
significant hints about his abih- 
ties. 

The entire gridiron which con- 
stitutes Great Yarmouth is an 
irregular long square, stretching 
from north to south. "The oddity 
is, that till 1813 there were no 
streets across it, namely from 
east to west, although there 
are several along it, and no 
carriage-way through the town, 
except by eart through the little 
rows. A cross street at cach end 
of the parallelogram — Fuller's 
Hill on the north, and Friar’s 
Lane on the south — were both 
wide apart and inconvenient, 
causing this goodly watering- 
place to be more hke a rabbit 
warren or an ant-hill, than a city 
of men. If otters lived in society, 
an otter’s hole would have been 
a better comparison, secing that 
Yarmouth people take to the 
water and prey upon fish, as a 
matter of natural mstinct. 

A little piece of superstition 
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still prevails amongst these 
Ichthyophagi— or herring-eaters 
which can be nothing else than a 
remnant of the evilecye. On one 
occasion I purchased of a fish- 
woman on the beach the first 
fresh herrings she had sold that 
season. Their cost amounted to 
that respectable coin, a shilling, 
which she considered a much 
better omen for her than if their 
equivalent had been mercly a few 
dirty copper penny-pieces. The 
lady’s eyes twinkled; with 
extreme rapidity she spat on both 
sides of the pure metal — which 
of the Georges was thus insulted 
I cannot say, but am nearly sure 
it was not Victoria — and hastil 
concealed it beneath the thick 
folds of her gown, through the 
intricacies of which it may be 
supposed to have at last arrived 
at che lowest depths, the fourth 
stomach, of an oimuivorous 
pocket. 

And so, in an Arab tent, the 
favourite child is hidden, and 
perhaps its face purposely dirtied 
iy the anxious mother, to avert 
the dangers of the evileye. The 
prudential feeling is_ perfectly 
intelligible in the midst of the 
envious world we dwell in. The 
French maxim cacher son bonheur, 
to conceal one’s good fortune, 
expresses the same apprehension 
with practical forethought. Boast 
how ack you are, how success- 
ful you have been, what a happy 
life you and yours are likely to 
lead, and a whole gang of less 
fortunate folks will soon come 
and throw stones at your happi- 
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ness. Butif you chance to be in 
the midst of comfort, leading the 
very life which pleases you best, 
and fearing neds so much asa 
change, give out to the world 
that you are wretched, and 
heart-broken, and miserable, 
and good-for-nothing, and they 
will leave you quict, and cease 
troubling you with their atten- 
tions. It isa wise thing now and 
then to hide one’s own advan- 
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not appear to be very rough at the 
distance of three or four hundred 
yards from the shore, the billows 
which broke over the jetty and 
the sands were nevertheless very 
huge and frightful, and unusually 
heavy. At about ten o'clock, a 
ship’s boat, with three men in 
her, rowed towards the jetty, for 
the purpose of landing; but she 
was suddenly struck by the 
breakers, lifted up as high as the 


tages, and to spit upon one’s self|jetty railing, and in a moment 


“for luck.” 

The foundations of Great Yar- 
mouth are built upon herrings. 
It is they which have enabled the 
town to stand firm upon the 
sterile sands. And herrings, if 
we think of it, are of the greatest 
importance to this part of Eng- 
land, now that salmon no longer 
exist there to rival them. The 
great attention which the Scottish 
monarchs for a long time directed 
to the salmon fishery only ade 
fresh-water sailors; whereas the 
herring fishery has ever been one 
of the best schools in which to 
train the genuine British tar and 
vilot. The grant of various 
bowie es from the British Govern- 
ment have showed its apprecia- 
tion of this admirable marine 
discipline. The exploits of 
Yarmouth beachmen, fishermen, 
and sailors, the result of nursing 
in so rude a cradle, would make 
an interesting volume full of that 
class of adventure. One instance 
of courage and promptitude must 
suffice us here. 


overturned with the men under 
her. The next wave removed 
the boat, and discovered the men 
struggling for life amidst the 
boiling waters. It was soon 
apparent that only one of them 
could swin, though swimming 
would be of little avail in such a 
foaming sea as that; and it was 
impossible for any boat to get to 
their assistance, because it would 
be sure to be overturned in a 
moment, exactly as their own 
had heen. Soon the boat came 
to the surface, floating bottom 
upwards, with one man clinging 
to her; the other two men Gand 
to be grasping each other in the 
death struggle. The one who 
could not swim entangled the 
other who could, while the waves 
were buffeting the overturned 
boat, and the sailor who still 
was holding fast to it. The 
bystanders were ejaculating that 
there was no earthly hope for 
them, and thought only to aid 
them by their prayers, when sud- 
denly twenty or thirty brave 


On the morning of September |beachmen ran down, with ropes 
4th, 1852, although the sea did|in their hands, to a spot on the 
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beach to which they knew the 
wind and tide would probably 
drift the drowning men. Instantly 
five or six of them fastened the 
ropes round themselves, the 
others holding on firmly; and 
although frequently struck down 
by the waves, they still ran 
courageously into the sea to the 
rescue. At the very first dash 
they grasped and held fast the 
two men who were clinging 
together. he other beachmen, 
who held the ropes, drew them 
all safely to the shore. These 
two were the captain of the ship, 
who could not swim, and a stout 
lad, who could. The beachmen, 
speedily disengaging themselves 
from the ropes, and leaving the 
two men whom they had saved 
to the care of the others, who 
assisted their recovery by no very 
gentle treatment, ran towards 
the sailor who was still kept wp 
by the boat, which, although 
repeatedly struck by the waves, 
fortunately maintained its posi- 
tion, bottom upwards. The boat 
had now drifted to a considerable 
distance from the shore; but the 
beachmen, with great strength 
and courage, at once reached the 
poorfellow, who secured the rope 
round his body, and was finally 
dragged through the surf, and 
landed safe and sound. Feats 
like these are continually per- 
formed by the Yarmouth beach- 
men, without their seeming to 
think they have done anything 
very extraordinary. 

Such are the works which they 
constantly do; now judge of the 
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sights which they are ever liable 
to see, as mementos of the fate 
which ay one day await them- 
selves. During the gales at the 
peeinne of October, 1851, a 
captain of asteamer encountered, 
somewhere between Yarmouth 
and Holland, a vessel which, 
from its ungainly movements, 
he knew must be waterlogged, 
and likely to sink. He therefore 
steered towards it, for the pur- 
pose of saving those on board. 
On approaching, he observed 
the master pacing to and fro 
on his quarter-deck, in apparent 
unconeern. He took no notice 
of the shonts that were addressed 
to him, and seemed quite uncon- 
scious of the close ncighbourhood 
of the steamer. None of the crew 
were visible. They werc, per- 
haps, worn out with pumping, and 
might have Jain down, giving up 
all further effort as useless; or, 
in their despair, they might have 
got to the spirits and made them- 
selves dead drunk, fearing to 
meet death in a state of con- 
sciousness. As the master gave 
no sign of wishing to acecpt the 
assistance offered, the captain 
of the steamer turned away, 
intending to leave the vessel to 
her fate. When he had reached 
the distance of a quarter of a mile 
or so, he gave one more look at 
the sinking craft; and feelin 

sure, from some awkward an 

unmistakeable movements, that 
she must soon founder, he 
resolved to make a second trial, 
and turned back again, gettin 

as near to the vessel as he dared, 
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As before, no notice whatever 
was taken of the presence of the 
steamer; but the master con- 
tinued pacing backwards and 
forwards, as one might do quietly 
and idly in one’s study. Ina few 


minutes the ship gave a shiver) 


and a struggle, and went down 
headforemost, like a duck taking 
a dip and a dive, as foundering 
ships mostly do. It is nothing 
very strange to tell, but must have 
been strange indeed to witness! 
It must have been frightful; far 
‘more so than the inevitable loss 
of life. If the master and crew 
were prevented from using the 
opportunity of a rescue, in con- 
sequence of having yiclded to 
the intoxication suggested by 
despair, it shows the folly (the 
immorality — say, wickedness 
— is acknowledged) of such 
cowardice. While there is life, 
there is hope; and there ought 
to bea pale for life, to the last 
gasp. Let those who think this 
sentence harsh, read the account 
of the Wreck of the Tweed, 
published by the Christian 
Kivowled re Society; or let them 
refer to the Norfolk newspapers 
for the record of the heroic exer- 
tions of a Yarmouth man, who 
was seventeen hours, I think, 
floating and swimming in the sea 
till at last he was safely stranded 
on Corton beach, and restored to 
his dispairing family. The ordi- 
nary annual rate of deaths at sea 
is fearful enough; the extraordi- 
nary cases are overwhelming to 
the mind. “In 1554 was a dread- 


ful gale of wind: Fifty sail of 
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ships lost on this coast in one 
day and night, and their crews 
perished!” Such are the cala- 
mities that sometimes happen 
“off” the Norfolk Gridiron. 


THE GANGES. 





AGROUND UP THEGANGES. 


During the annual overflow of 
the Ganges, in the ycar 1838, one 
of the East India Company's 
steam vessels grounded at the 
village of Damadapore, a little 
beyond Dinapore, on her passage 
from Caleutta to Allahabad, with 
a flat in tow. 

The manner of her grounding: 
— She was a victim to the thirst 
after “short cuts” by which so 
many noble vessels have beenled 
to destruction. At Damadapore 
the river Ganges bends con- 
siderably, and when the Megna 
(that was the name of the vessel) 
reached that place, the land was 
flooded by the rains. Although 
the water had begun then to sub- 
side, the Captain thought that he 
could make a short cut acrogs, 
by the overland route, to avoid 
following the twist of the river. 
So he tried his luck at a quick 
passage; and, luck failing him, 
when he had got about a mile 
and a quarter from the river bed 
the vessel struck. The water 
was then falling very fast, the flat 
in tow had cast off where the 
steamer grounded, and found hier 
way back again to the river 
without getting aground. Three 


be s after this the water had 


allen so much, that the ship was 
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high and dry. She had struck|Megna afloat, which had been 


upon a rising mound of earth, the 


only bit of danger in her way, 


for if she had avoided this she 
would have made her short cut 
safely. 

What was to be done? Fearing 
that they should have to remain 
in the same spot till the next 
year's overflow, the people of 
the ship sent the flat down to 
Dinapore, to communicate with 
the resident engineer of that 
place, who shortly afterwards 
went on a visit to the scene of the 
disaster. He thought it possible 
to launch the vessel by means of 
placing her in a cradle on ways. 
‘The captain coincided. They 
both went down again to Dina- 
pore. When there they wrote 
to the authoritics at Calcutta for 
permission to attempt the enter- 
prise. Permissitn soon arrived, 
and they had power to proceed 
as they thought best. 

How | came to be mixed up in 
this business: — In consequence 
of the above, I gave up the charge 
of the Honourable Company’s 
steamer Soanso, to which vessel 
I had been attached for sixteen 
months, and proceeded to the 
scene of action on board the 
Honourable Company’s ‘ flat” 
Soorena,inwhich boatI had been 
ordered a passage to Damada- 

ore. 1 took with me twenty 

ascars, some good Europe 
eight-inch hawsers (or stout 
rope), purchase blocks, and other 
_ apparatus, and I went for the 
urpose of assisting In getting the 
Honourable Company's steamer 


left aground in the manner 
hereinbefore stated, mentioned, 
and set down. 

‘The flats are built expressly 
for this service, by Maudsley, 
Field, and Son, the engineers in 
London. Their shells are of iron 
plate; in length they are about 
one hundred and twenty feet, 
with fifteen feet beam, sud depth 
of hold about six feet. They are 
sharp at both ends, with a good 
run abaft, and steer with a very 
broad rudder, like the rudders 
of our barges on the Thames. 
They are flat bottomed. Beams 
are placed over the shell for the 
lower deck, and stout wooden 
stanchions are fixed upright all 
round the vessel. Over these 
beams are placed for the upper 
deck. The sides, instead of being 
flanked, are formed of Venetian 
windows, one in each cabin, and 
two in the dining cabin, which is 
in the centre of the vessel, and 
extends from side to side. ‘There 
are glass windows, which can be 
put in when required. They are 
always in use during the wet and 
cold seasons, so that the cabins 
are then made as warm as if the 
sides were planked. 

The flats are steered forward 
by a wheel, the tiller ropes being 
led along the sides on the upper 
deck. On the same deck are 
placcd cow-house, hen-coops, 
cook-house, &c. Finally, each 
flat has three slight masts fixed 
in a trunk to lower down when 
Be Cana and carries lug sails. 

‘he steamers are constructed 
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on nearly the same plan; and 
these flats and steamers are, 
in my opinion, very comfortable 
vessels; well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which they are built. 

hen | left Calcutta some years 
ago, there were six of cach 
running between that place and 
Alighapad: starting from Calcutta 
twice a month, and several more 
were setting up in the dockyard. 
They perform the passage (which 
is about eight hundred miles, 
following the course of the river) 
during the ‘“freshes,” in about 
twenty-eight or thirty days; and, 
during the other parts of the 
year, when the rapids are not so 
violent, in much less time. They 
are officered by Englishmen, 
with a crew of twelve Lascars. 
The steamers, in addition, carry 
two engine-drivers, and four 
stokers. The passage moncy is 
moderate, and the accomimoda- 
tion to the public is very great; 
for, by a native boat, it takes 
between two and three months 
to go by water to Allahabad. At 


the present time there are many |jJumped overboarc 


such vessels running over all the 
navigable Indian rivers. 

My journey to the scene of the 
disaster: — At noon we started 
from the Bankshall Ghaut, in tow 
of the steamer Jumna, and pro- 
ceeded down the river Hoogly, 
to go vid the Sunderbunds (a tract 
of country consisting of that part 
of the Delta of the Ganges which 
borders on the sea), between 
the main-land and the island of 
Sangor. In this part of the Sun- 
derbunds some of the creeks are 
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so narrow, that the paddle-boxes 
brush the jungle on each side. 
Tigers and alligators here 
abound, and many native wood- 
cutters are yearly carried off 
whilst at ork ata distance from 
their boats. Not far from the 
place where we anchored, a 
Lascar of one of the steamers 
was killed by a tiger that swam 
off in the night from shore, and 
scrambled up into the vessel. 
‘The man had the watch in the 
forepart of the ship, and went 
to sleep — so thatI dare say the 
occasion could be improved into 
a judgment upon him. The poor 
fellow was destroyed before any 
assistance could arrive; the cap- 
tain or mate —I forget which — 
bemg awake, heard strange 
sounds on deck, jumped out 
immediately , and whilst in the 
act of going up the companion 
ladder, was struck down by the 
ae of the invader. By that time, 
1owever, the alarm had become 
general, the tiger taking fright 
at the great outcry in the ship, 
and swan 
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safely ashore. 

We kept a good look ont. that 
night, and the next morning at 
daylight we up anchor and 
steamed on. It is customary 
always to weigh at daylight and 
cast anchor at dusk, as the navi- 
gation of the river, in many parts, 
is very intricate; and fresh native 
pilots are engaged at every 
station. The first station we 
arrived at, after afew days, was 
Commercolly. We also stopped 
and coaled, and landed pas- 
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sengers at Rajmahal, Monghyr, 
Patna, and Dinapore. At Dina. 
pore is stationed a European 
engineer, who always comes on 
board the steamers to examine 
their engines and take care that 
all is right. When we arrived, 
however, he was gone up to the 
Megna. After the due amount 
of steaming between low lands 
cultivated with rice, cotton, and 
indigo, of which the sameness 
was relieved ouly by the Rajmahal 
Hills, on the morning of the 
twenty-first of November, we 
arrived in sight of the Megna, 
ee and ah at Damadapore. 
iow we launched the Megna: 
— At about ten a. m. I landed 
with my men and stores at the 
bottom of a small creek, running 
up about a quarter of a mile to- 
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In about a month from the date 
of the disaster all the materials 
were got up, but there was a 
dearth of ropes to reeve for 
tackles. The flood had by that 
time quite retired, and the 
Ganges had resumed its natural 
appearance. There remained only 
a narrow creek that ran up to the 
aug where the Megna was lying; 
the ground here being rather 
hollow, the water had remained. 
It was at the entrance of the 
creek five feet in depth, shoaling 
to nothing, and decreasing daily. 
The ship was distant from the 
river not more than a quarter of 
a mile on her lar-board side, but 
as she could not be slewed round 
to launch in that direction, and 
lay also in a hollow, there was 
nothing for it but to hand her 


wards the vessel; there was ajback by the same way that she 
high bank on the left completely|had come. After a great deal of | 
shutting out the view of the river.| difficulty, the ground being very 
I walked up to the vessel, and/soft, the men had succceded in 
was introduced to the commander | lifting the steamer, by means of 


and officers, who expected and|jack screws and levers, pes 


were glad to see me, because 
the assistance | had brought was 
much required. 

Acradie had been already con- 
structed of teak, aud there had 
been prepared four hundred feet 
of ways, In picces of from twenty 
to twenty-five feet in length, be- 


er up us they hove. The groun 
had then been levelled under her, 
and the ways laid; on them a 
cradle had been placed, and the 
vessel had been lowered down 
on it. When she first took the 
cradle her weight sunk her down 
several inches, the ways not be- 


sides cross pieces and blocks of|ing sufficiently blocked up. This 


wood forlaying the wayson. Over 
this preparation some time had 


of course been dae when ready | became necessary to drag 


even Eun ha 
0 


in native 





ats and towed up to| However, when I arrived 
aMlegna by one of the steamers | HonourableCompany’s engineer, 
Asad arrived from Calcutta. officers and men had succeeded 


of course made it very difficult 
afterwards to get her off, as it 
her up 


been shipped/hill into the rest of the ways. 


the 
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in getting the Megna back to- 
wards the river some three hun- 
dred feet; they had, in fact, made 
one launch. 

By that time the ground had 
become quite dry, and the 
weather cold; the vessel had 
been ashore nearly two months. 
At first it had been difficult to 
procure labourers, because very 
few of the natives would come 
out to work; but, through the 
kindness of a native prince named 
Bucter Pondee, who lived at a 
short distance from the launch, 
we soon procured as many work- 
men as were necessary. The ves- 
scl appearcd to be quite straight, 
not at all turned or alerted in 
her form, although much strain 
had been used in raising her, and 
none of the machinery had been 
taken out, the paddle-boards 
only being taken off and put out 
of the way. Our party of heads 
consisted of the captain, mate, 
and myself, who with two 
engineers in alliance lived on 
board; but the hands were en- 
. camped near the vessel in tents 
made out of her sails. 

The way we launched the 
steamer: — She stood in the 
cradle on ways to her own length, 
and we had in addition three 
hundred feet more, thus moving 
her every launch a little more 
than three hundred feet. The 
ground being uneven, we fre- 
quently had either to cut through 
it to the height of her paddle- 
box, or to raise the ways to the 

roper level by filling up the hol- 

ows with mould taken from the 
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cuttings. These ways were laid 
in the same manner as those used 
in shipwrights’ yards, on a ve 
entle slope. We could not af- 
ford much, for we should have 
made bad worse.if we had 
brought the vessel down to a 
point below the surface of the 
river. When all the ways were 
laid, well greased, and black- 
leaded, the launch was_per- 
formed by passing the chain- 
cable round the vessel, triced 
up to her sides. Her two anchors 
were buried in a trench, with a 
large beam laid in it for the 
lower arms to take. The stocks 
lying level on the ground, the 
upper arms, being partly above 
ground, were back by another 
anchor, a chain passing from 
both the foremost anchor’s arms 
diagonally to the ring of the 
after anchor. To the chain-cable 
at the stern of the vessel (for we 
were launching stern -foremost) 
two large three-fold purchase 
blocks were lashed, and one to 
each of the rings of the large 
anchors. ‘l‘hrough these we rove 
eight-inch Europe hawsers, with 
three-inch luffs on them, hooked 
to the aftermost anchor; then a 
large jack screw was placed up 
under the stem. When all was 
ready the falls were manned by 
about two hundred men on each, 
and the screw hove on to a joist 
in starting her; the men hauling 
at the same time the screw was 
turned. The steamer would start 
on end from ten to fifteen feet 
each time, sometimes more, and 
the screw was always shifted 
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every time she was moved. When 
during each launch wehad Secor 
way down the whole length of the 
ways, all the anchors were taken 
up and removed further down 
and reburied. After overhauling 
the tackles, &c., we proceeded as 
before. It generally took us four 
hours to launch her the whole 
three hundred yards. The next 
day all the ways she had passed 
over were taken up again, to be 
laid down astern. ec general- 
ly, when the ground was prett 
level, laid the ways, launched, 
and took them up again in six 
or seven days. hen we had to 
cut through high ground it took 
us more than twice that time. 
On launching days we employed 
about four hundred men, and on 
the other days, while preparing, 
about half the number. 

How the men were paid: — 
The method of paying the peo- 
ple (which we had to do every 
evening) was as follows: Jn the 
morning when they came they 
were formed into four lines, and 
the captain and I took each of 
us a Paakel filled with small 
paper tickets, with the ship’s 
name written on them. We then 
passed through the lines, giving 
each man a ticket, and if this 
ticket was not produced in the 
ae he lost his pay. They 
were then all set to work, and 
overlooked by the captain, mate, 
and myself. The engineers, ha- 
ving left everything to us, afew 
days after my arrival had re- 

sd. to Dinapore. The men 
had an hour at noon for their! 
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dinner, and at dusk assembled 
to be paid.. The captain then 
took his chair close by the vessel, 
with a large basket of copper 
coin before him. I sat opposite, 
holding my basket ready to take 
tickets, and we had a guard 
about us to keep off the pressure 
of the crowd. ‘The first man be- 
ing let into the circle came to me, 
and having given me his ticket, 
went over to the captain, who 
handed him six pice — about 
twopence halfpenny in English 
money. In this manner ail in 
turn received their pay. We 
eauelanh found it more than an 
10ur’s work to pay all, and some- 
times after working later than 
usual, on launching days, when 
the number of men was doubled, 
the rush of the people attempting 
to get first within the circle was 
tremendous. Guard, captain, and 
ticket-taker were then frequent- 
ly capsized, and rolled into a 
heap. 

Our comforts: — We were very 
badly off for provisions up the 
Ganges v speak gastronomical- 
ly) for the natives either could 
not or would not supply us. We 
occasionally purchased a pig, 
fattened him up for a week or so, 
and then killed and corned him 
for our future use. We also made 
churpatties from flour, and eat 
them instead of bread, of which 
we could get none. We occa- 
sionally got a fowl or two, and 
shot game, which abounded, 
when we gota leisure hour. Theo 
weather being cold, and the 
nights frosty, we did not greatly 
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eare about it. The country in,of green bamboos. as level as 
our neighbourhood was flat, with|possible, to help to support the 


large cotton plantations close to 
us; in fact, we had to cut through 
one of them. 

By way of evening amusement 
we shot the jackalls and hyenas, 
that after a launch, came in 

reat numbers from the adjacent 
ungles, to lick up the grease 

left on the ways. On Christmas 
Day our work was nearly over, 
and we hoped to get the ship 
afloat by the New Year. On that 
day we had a visit from the offi- 
cers and passengers of one of the 
flats on their way down to Cal- 
cutta; and, during the whole of 
the time of our stay, we were 
frequently visited by passengers 
pene up and down the river in 

oats, who wondered duly at the 
undertaking. Our friend, Prince 
Bucter Pondee, gencrally paid us 
a visit once a week, always co- 
ming on his elephaut, attended by 
a princely suite. He was a stout, 
powerful man — a proper man to 
ride an elephant — and very 
good-natured. He made a pic- 
turesque addition to our busy 

oup. 

We did not end our work on 
New Year’s Day. I think it was 
on the twenty-cighth of January 
that all was prepared for the last 
launch; the Means was then dis- 
tant about two hundred feet from 
the water in the creek. The 
ground being in that part of her 
course particularly soft and mud- 
dy, it was not able to support the 
weight of the vessel; 80 we cut, 
and laid down a great quantity 


waysup. The anchors were then 
laid down on the opposite side 
of the creek, as during the whole 
prog of launching. We had 
gra Ed brought the vessel to 
a suitable position, by slightly 
curving the ways, for if we had 
launched in a straight line, the 
vessel's stern would have looked 
right down the creek; and con- 
ey we should not have 
been able to have laid our an- 
chors down in the solid ground, 
our small anchors would have 
come home in the mud of the 
river, without starting her an 
inch, and all our labour would 
have been Jost. At about three 
p.m. on the above-mentioned day 
we launched the Megna once 
more into the river Ganges with- 
out any trouble, and then track- 
ed her down the stream about a 
quarter of a mile below the creek, 
and secured her alongside the 
shore in safety for the night. 
During the next week we were 
busily engaged in collecting the 
materials, and stowing them 
away in native boats, ready for 
starting. On the morning of the 
first of February Prince Bucter 
Pondee came on board to pa 

his farewell visit. At noon, all 
being ready, we cast off from the 
bank of the river, and with three 
native boats in tow, put on the 
engines at full speed for Dina- 
pore, on the way to Calcutta 
heartily saluted by the checrs of 
our late workmen and of all the 
natives who had come to see us 
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off.So Governmentwassparedthe|to be ultimately sent abroad, 
trouble of laying up the steamer|(whither, was at the discretion 
for a year, till the next flood;|of the ladies); and that they also 
and in three months the launch-|came there, to remain for such 
. ing of the Megna was completed| length of time as might, accord- 
by the force of Saxon heads and|ing to the circumstances of cach 


Indian hands. individual case, be considered 
Monat. — When any man —|necessary as a term of probation, 
oung man, or old man — gets/and for instruction in the means 


is ship, no matter what ship, | of obtaining an honest livelihood. 
rrounded — as we all have ships|'The object of the Home was two- 
that run aground sometimes, es-|fold. First, to replace young 
pecially when we attempt short|women who had already lost their 
cuts — let him not wait for the|characters and lapsed into guilt, 
next flood, like a lazy fellow, but{in a situation of hope. Secondly, 
sect himself to work at onee, and|to save other young women who 
edad: until he hauls her back|were in danger of falling into 
y his own strength of wit and'the like condition, and give them 
will into deep water. an opportunity of flying from 
crime when they and it stood face 
to face. 
The projectors zi this establish- 
a . |ment, in undertaking it, were 
HOME SWORN MELESS | sustained by nothing bat the high 
. object of making some unhappy 
Five years and a half ago,|women a blessing to themselves 
certain ladies, grieved to think|and others instead of a curse, and 
that numbers of their own sex|raising up among the solitudes 
were wandering about the streets|of a new world some virtuous 
in degradation, passing through |homes, much needed there, from 
and through the prisons all their|the sorrow and ruin of the old. 
lives, or hopelessly perishing|They had no romantic visions or 
in other ways, resolved to try the | extravagant expectations. They 
experiment on a limited scale of| were prepared for many failures 
«a Home for the reclamation and|and disappointments, and to con- 
emigration of women. As it was|sider their enterprise rewarded, 
clear to them that there could be |if they in time succeeded with one 
little or no hope in this country | third or one half of the cases they 
for the greater part of those who |reccived. 
might become the objects of} As the experience of this small 
their charity, they determined to |Institution, even under the many 
receive into their Home, only|disadvantages of a beginning, 
those who distinctly accepted this|may be useful and interesting, 
condition: That they came there|this article will contain an exact 


ee 
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account of its progress and 


results. 

It was (and is) established ina 
detached house with a garden. 
Ny eerie never ae 
or any such purpose, and is only 
ate to it ge being retired 
and not immediately overlooked. 
It. is capable of containing thir- 
tcen inmates bed&les two Super- 
intendents. Excluding from con- 
sideration ten young women now 
in the house, there have been 
received in all, since November 
cighteen hundred and _ forty 
seven, fifty-six inmates. They 
have belonged to no particular 
class, but have been starving 
needlewomen of good character, 
poor necdlewomen who have 
robbed their furnished lodgings, 
violent girls committed to prison 
for disturbances in ill-conducted 
workhouses, poor girls from 
Ragged Schools, destitute girls 
who have applied at Police ofhces 
for relicf, young women from the 
streets: young women of the 
same class taken from the prisons 
after undergoing punishment 
there as disorderly characters, 
or for shoplifting, or for thefts 
from the person: domestic ser- 
vants who have been seduced, 
and two young women held to 
bail for attempting suicide. No 
class has been favoured more 
than another; and misfortune 
and distress are a sufficient 
introduction. It is not usual to 
receive women of more than five 
or six-and-twenty; the average 
age in the fifty-six cases would 
probably be about twenty. In 
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some instances there have been 
great personal attractions; in 
others, the girls have been very 
homely and plain, The reception 
has been wholly irrespective of 
such sources of interest. Nearly 
all have been extremely igno- 
rant. 


Of these fifty-six cases, seven 
went away by their own desire 
during their probation; ten were 
sent away for misconduct in the 
Home; seven ran away; three 
emigrated and relapsed on the 
passage out; thirty (of whom 
seven are now married) on their 
arrival in Australia or else- 
where, entered into good service 
acquired a good character, an 
have done so well ever since as to 
establish a strong prepossession 
in favour of others sent out from 
the same quarter. It will be seen 
from these figures that the failures 
are generally discovered in the 
Home itself, and that the amount 
of misconduct. after the training 
and emigration, is remarkably 
small. And it is to be taken into 
consideration that many cascs 
are admitted into the Home, of 
which there is, in the outset, 
very little hope, but which it is 
not deemed right to exclude from 
the experiment. 


The Home is managed by two 
Superintendents. The second 
in order acts under the first, who 
has from day to day the supreme 
direction of the family. On the 
cheerfulness, quickness, good- 
temper, firmness, and vigilance 
of these ladies, and on their never 
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bickering, the successful working |position in the Home after she 


of the establishment in a great 
degree depends. Their position 


as been once admitted. 
The work of the Home is thus 


is one of high trust and respon-|divided. They rise, both in sum- 


sibility, and requires not only an 
always accumulating experience, 


mer and winter, at six o’clock. 
Morning prayers and scripture 


but an accurate observation of|reading take place at a quarter 


every character about them. The 
ladies who established the Ilome, 
hold little confidential communi- 
cation with the inmates, thinkin 

the system better adqanitred 
when it is undisturbed by indivi- 
duals. A committee, composed 
of afew gentlemen of experience, 
meets once a month to audit the 
accounts, receive the principal 
Superintendent’s reports, investi- 
gate any unusual occurrence, and 
see all the inmates separately. 
None but the committce are pre- 
sent as they enter one by one, in 
order that they may be under no 
restraint in anything they wish 
to say. A complaint from any of 
them is exceedingly uncommon. 
The history of every inmate, 
taken down from her own mouth 
-—— usually after she has been 
some little time in the Home — 
is preserved in a book. She is 


before eight. Breakfast is had 
immediately afterwards. Dinner 
at one. Teagnt six. Evening 
prayers are said at half-past 
cight. The hour of going to bed 
is nine, Supposing the Home to 
be full, ten are employed upon 
the household work; two in the 
bed-rooms; two in the general 
living room; two in the Super- 
intendents’ rooms; two in the 
kitchen (who cook); two in the 
scullery; three at needle-work. 
Straw -plaiting has been occa- 
sionally taught besides. On 
washing-days, five are employed 
in the laundry, three of whom are 
taken from the needle-work, and 
tivo are told off from the house- 
hold work. The nature and order 
of each girl’s work is changed 
every week, so that she may 
become practically acquainted 
with the whole routine of house- 


shown that what she relates of|hold duties. They take it in turns 


herself she relates in confidence, 
and does not even communicate 
to the Superintendents. She is 
particularly admonished by no 
means to communicate her history 


to bake the bread which is eaten 
in the house. In every room, 
every Monday morning, there is 
hung up, framed and glazed, the 
names of the girls ho are in 


to any of the other inmates: all of}charge there for the week and 
whom havein their turns received|who are, consequently, respon- 
@ similar admonition. And she|sible for its neat condition and 
is encouraged to tell the truth,/the proper exccution of the work 
by having it explained to her that|belonging to it. This is found 
nothing in her story but false-|to inspire them with a greater 
hood, can possibly affect her|pride mm good housewifery, and 
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a greater sense of shame in the;Wearing no uniform and not 


reverse. 

The book-education is of a 
very plain kind, as they have 
generally much to learn in the 
commonest domestic duties, and 
are often singularly inexpert in 
acquiring them. ‘They read and 
write, and cypher. School is 
held every morning at half-past 
ten (Saturday excepted) for two 
hours. ‘The Superintendents are 
the teachers. The times for 
recreation are half an hour 
between school-time and dinner, 
and an hour after dinner; half 
an hour before tea, and an hour 
after tea. In the winter, these 
intervals are usually employed 
in light fancy work, the making of 
little presents for their friends, 
&e. In the fine summer weather 
they are passed in the garden, 
where they take exercise, and 
have their little flower-beds. In 
the afternoon and evening, they 
sit all together at needle-work, 
and some one reads aloud. The 
books are carefully chosen, but 
are always interesting. 

Saturday is devoted to an 
extraordinary cleaning up and 
polishing of the whole establish- 
ment, aud to the distribution of 
clean clothes; every inmate 
arranging and preparing her 
own. Each girl also takes a bath 
on Saturday. 

On Sundays they go to church 
in the neighbourhood, some to 
morning service, some to after- 
noon service, some to both. They 
are invariably accompanied by 
one of the Superintendents, 


being dressed alike, they attract 
little notice out of doors. Their 
attire is that of respectable plain 
servants. On Sunday evenings 
they receive religious instruc- 
tion from the principal Super- 
intendent. They also receive 
regular religious instruction from 
a clergyman on one day in every 
week, and on two days in every 
alternate weck. They are con- 
stantly employed, and always 
overlooked 

They are allowed to be visited 
under the following restrictions ; 
if by their parents, once in a 
month; if by other relatives or 
friends, once in three months. 
The principal Superintendent. is 
present at all such interviews, 
and hears the conversation. It 
is not often found that the girls 
and their friends have much to 
say to one another; any display 
of fecling on these occasions is 
rare. It is gencrally observed 
that the inmates seem rather 
relieved than otherwise when the 
interviews are over. 

‘They can write to relatives, or 
old teachers, or persons known 
to have been kind to them, once 
a month on application to the 
committee. It scldom happens 
that a girl who has any person 
in the world to correspond with, 
fails to take advantage of this 
opportunity. All letters dis- 
patched from the Home are read 
and posted by the principal 
Superintendent. All letters re- 
ceived, are likewise read by the 


Superintendent; but she does , 
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not open them. Every such letter It was found, however, that a girl 
is opened by the girl to whom|with a hankering after old com- 
it is addressed, who reads it first,|panions rather relied on these 
in the Superintendent’s presence.|reserved clothes, and that she 
It never happens that they wish; put them on with an air, if she 
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to reserve the contents; they are 
always anxious to impart them to 
her immediately, This seems to 
be one of their chief pleasures in 
receiving letters. 

They make and mend their 
own clothes, but do not keep 
them. In many cases they are 
not for some time to be trusted 
with such a charge; in other 
cases, when temper 1s awakened 
the possession of a shawl and 
bonnet would often lead to an 
abrupt departure which the 
unfortunate creature would ever 
afterwards regret. To distinguish 
between these cases and others 
of a more promising nature, 
would be to make invidious 
distinctions, than which nothing 
could be more prejudicial to the 
Home, as the objects of its 
care are invariably sensitive and 
jealous. For these various reasons 
their clothes are kept under lock 
and key in a wardrobe room. 
They have a great pride in the 
state of their clothes, and the 
neatness of their persons. Those 
who have no such pride on 
their admission, are sure to 
acquire it. 

ormerly, when a girl accepted 
for admission had clothes of her 
own to wear 


were 


she was allowedjbut in its enlarge 
to be admitted in them, and they|defined b 
put by for her; though|English of Spenser: ‘ Modera- 


went away or were dismissed. 
They now invariably come, there- 
fore, in clothes belonging to 
the Home, and bring no other 
clothing with them. A suit of 
the commonest apparel has been 
provided for the next inmate who 
mney leave during her probation, 
or be sent away; and it isthought 
that the sight of a girl pe san 
so disgraced, will have a g00 
effect on those who remain. Cases 
of dismissal or departure are 
becoming morc rare, however, as 
the Home increases in experience, 
and no occasion for making the 
experiment has yct arisen. 

When the Home had been 
opened for some time, it was 
resolved to adopt a modification 
of Captain Macconnocnie’s mark 
system: so arranging the mark 
table as to render it difficult for 
a girl to lose marks under any 
one of its heads, without also 
losing under nearly all the others. 
The mark table is divided into 
the nine following heads. Truth- 
fulness, Industry, Temper, Pro- 
priety of Conduct and Conversa- 
tion, Temperance, Order, Punc- 
tuality, Economy, Cleanliness. 
The word Temperanceis not used 
in the modern oa acceptation, 

meaning as 
Johnson, from the 


within the Institution she always|tion, patience, calmness, sedate- 
- wore the clothing it provides.jness, moderation of passion.” 
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A separate account for every day|her average marking. But, if 


is kept with every girl as to eac 

of these items. If her conduct 
be without objection, she is 
marked in each column, three — 
excepting the truthfulness and 
temperance columns in which, 
saving under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, she is only marked 
two: the temptation to err in 
those particulars, being con- 
sidered low under the circum- 
stances of the life she leads in 
the Home. If she be particularly 
deserving under any of the other 
heads, she is marked the highest 
number — four. If her deserts 
be low, she is marked only one, 
or not marked at all. If her con- 
duct under any head have been, 
during the day, particularly 
objectionable, she receives a bad 
mark (marked in red ink, to 
distinguish it at a glance from 
the others) which destroys forty 
good marks. The value of the 
good marks is six shillings and 
sixpence per thousand; the carn- 
ings of each girl are withheld 
until she emigrates, in order to 
form a little fund for her first sub- 
sistence on her disembarkation. 
The inmates are found, without 
an exception, to value their marks 
highly. A bad mark is very 
infrequent, and occasions great 
distress in the recipient and great 
excitement in the community. 
In case of dismissal or premature 
departure from the Home, all the 
previous gain in marks is for- 
feited. Ifa girl be ill through uo 
fault of her own, she is marked, 
during her illness, according to 


she be ill through her own act 
(asin arecent case, where a girl 
set herself on fire, through care- 
lessness and a violation of the 
rules of the house) she is credited 
with no marks until she is again 
in a condition to earnthem. The 
usual earningsin ayear are about 
equal to the average wages of 
the commoner class of domestic 
servant. 

They are usually pve to 


the Home by the principal Super- 
intendent in a coach. From 
wheresoever they come, the 


generally weep on the road, 
and are silent and depressed. 
The average term of probation 
is about a year; longer when the 
girl is very slow to learn what 
she is taught. When the time of 
her emigration arrives, the same 
lady accompanies her on board 
ship. They usually go out, three 
or four together, with a letter of 
recommendation to some influen- 
tial person at their destination; 
sometimes they are placed under 
the charge of a respectable family 
of emigrants; sometimes they 
act as nurses or as servants to 
individual ladies with children, 
on board. In these capacities 
they have given great satisfac- 
tion. Their grief at parting from 
the Superintendent is always 
strong, and frequently of a 
heart-rending kind. ‘They are 
also exeeedingly affected by 
their separation from the Home; 
usually going round and round 
the garden first, as if they clung 
to every tree and shrub in it, 
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Nevertheless, individual attach-/perhaps deserving of considera- 


ments among them are rare, 
though strong affections have 
arisen when they have afterwards 
encountered in distant solitudes. 
Some touching circumstances 
have occurred, where unexpected 
recognitions of this kind have 
taken place on Sundays in lonely 
churches to which the various 
members of the little congre- 
fee have repaired from great 

istances. Some of the girls now 
married have chosen old com- 
panions thus encountered for 
their bridesmaids, and in their let- 
ters have described their delight 
very pathetically. 

A considerable part of_ the 
needle-work done in the Home 
is necessary to its own internal 
neatness, and the preparation of 
outfits for the emigrants; espe- 
cially as many of the inmates 
know little or nothing of such 
work, and have it all to learn. 
But, as they become more 
dexterous, plain work is taken 
in, and the proceeds are applied 
as a fund to defray the cost of 
outfits. The outfits are always 
of the simplest kind. Nothing is 
allowed to be wasted or thrown 
away in the Home. From the 
bones, and remnants of food, 
the girls are taught to make soup 
for the poor and sick. This 
at oncc extends their domestic 
knowledge, and preserves their 
sympathy for the distressed. 

Some of the experiences, not 
already mentioned, that have 
been acquired in the management 


of the 


tion in prisons and other institu- 
tions. It has been observed, in 
taking the histories — especially 
of the more artful cases — that 
nothing is so likely to clicit the 
truthas a A accede) Geblaeed agin 
face, and an avoidance of any 
leading question or expression 
of opinion. Give the narrator the 
least idea what tone will make 
her an object of interest, and she 
will take it directly. Give her 
none, and she will be driven on 
the truth, and in most cases will 
tell it. For similar reasons it is 
found desirable always to repress 
stock religious professions and 
religious phrases; to discourage 
shows of sentiment, and to make 
their lives practical and active. 
“Don’t talk about it — do it!” 
is the motto of the place. The 
inmates find everywhere about 
them the same kind discriminating 
firmness, and the same dcter- 
mination to have no favourite 
subjects, or favourite objects, 
of interest! Girls froin Ragged 
Schools are not generally so 
impressible as reduced girls who 
have failed to support themselvos 
by hard work, or as women from 
the streets — probably, because 
they have suffered less. The 
poorest of the Ragged School 
condition, who are odious to 
approach when first picked up, 
invariably affect afterwards that 
their friends are ‘well off.” This 
psychological curiosity is con- 
sidered inexplicable. Most of 
the inmates are depressed at first. 


ome are curious, and|At holiday times the more doubt- 
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ful part of them usually become 
restless and uncertain; there 
would also appear to be, usually, 
a time of considerable restless- 
ness after six or eight months. 
In any little difficulty, the gene- 
ral feeling is invaria ly with the 
establishment and never with 
the offender. When a girl is 
discharged for misconduct, she 
is generally in deep distress, ‘and 
goes away miserably. The rest 
will sometimes intercede for her 
with tears; but it is found that 
firmness on this and every point, 
when a decision is once taken, 
is the most humane course as 
having a wholesome influence 
on the greatest number. For 


this reason, a mere threat of! discouragements. 
patra hae never on any account| will. 
of| posed to 


resorted to. Two points 
management are extremely im- 
portant; the first, to refer Meh 
sparingly to the past; the second, 
never to treat the immates as 
children. They must never be 
allowed to suppose it possible 
that they can get the better of 
the management. Judicious com- 
mendation, when it 1s deserved, 
has a very salutary influence. It 
is also found that a serious and 
urgent entreaty to a girl, to 
exercise her self-restraint on some 
pe (generally ieee onwhich 

er mark-table shows her to be 
deficient, often has an excellent 
effect when it is accompanied with 
such encouragement as, ‘You 
know how changed you are since 
you have been here; you know 
we have begun to entertain great 
hopes of you. For God's sake 


” 
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consider! Do not throw away 
this great chance of your life, by 
making yourself and everybod 
around you unhappy — whic 
will oblige us to send you away 
— but conquer this. Now, try 
hard for amonth, and pray let us 
have no fault to find with you at 
the end of that time.” Many will 
make great and successful efforts 
to contro] themselves, after such 
remonstrance. In all cases, the 
fewest and plainest words are the 
hest. When new to the place, 
they are found to break and 
spoil through great carelessness. 
Patience, and the strictest atten- 
tion to order and punctuality, 
will in most cases overcome these 
Nothing clse 
They are often rather dis- 
uarrel among them- 
selves, particularly in bad weather 
when chet lives are necessarily 
monotonous and confined; but, 
on the whole, allowing for their 
different breeding, they perhaps 
quarrel less than the average of 
passengers in the state cabin on 
a voyage out to India. 

As some of the inmates of the 
Hoine have to be saved and 
guarded from themselves more 
than from any other people, they 
ean scarcely be defended by too 
many precautions. ‘These pre- 
cautions are not obtruded upon 
them, but are strictly observed. 
Keys are never left about. The 
garden gate is always kept 
locked; but the girls take it in 
turn to act as porteress, over- 
locked by the second Super- 
intendent. They are proud of 
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Nevertheless, individual attach-|perhaps deserving of considera- 


ments among them are rare, 
though strong affections have 
arisen when they have afterwards 
encountered in distant solitudes. 
Some touching circumstances 
have occurred, where unexpected 
recognitions of this kind have 
taken place on Sundays in lonely 
churches to which the various 
members of the little congre- 

ations have repaired from great 

istances. Some of the girls now 
married have chosen old com- 
panions thus encountered for 
their bridesmaids, and in their let- 
ters have described their delight 
very pathetically. 

A considerable part of the 
needle-work done in the Home 
is necessary to its own internal 
neatness, and the preparation of 
outfits for the emigrants; espe- 
cially as many of the inmates 
know little or nothing of such 
work, and have it all to learn. 
But, «as they become more 
dexterous, plain work is taken 
in, and the proceeds are applied 
as a fund to defray the cost of 
outfits. The outfits are always 
of the simplest kind. Nothing is 
allowed to be wasted or thrown 
away in the Home. From the 
bones, and remnants of food, 
the girls are taught to make soup 
for the poor and sick. This 
at once extends their domestic 
knowledge, and preserves their 
sympathy for the distressed. 

Some of the experiences, not 
already mentioned, that have 
been la in themanagement 


of the 


tion in prisons and other institu- 
tions. It has been observed, in 
taking the histories — especially 
of the more artful cases — that 
nothing is so likely to elicit the 
truth as a perfectly imperturbable 
face, and an avoidance of any 
leading question or expression 
of opinion. Give the narrator the 
least idea what tone will make 
her an object of interest, and she 
will take it directly. Give her 
none, and she will be driven on 
the truth, and in most cases will 
tell it. For similar reasons it Is 
found desirable always to repress 
stock religious niotessione and 
religious phrases; to discourage 
shows of sentiment, and to make 
their lives practical and active. 
“Don't talk about it — do it!” 
is the motto of the place. The 
inmates find everywhere about 
them the same kind discriminating 
firmness, and the same deter- 
mination to have no favourite 
subjects, or favourite objects, 
of interest! Girls from Ragged 
Schools are not generally so 
impressible as reduced girls who 
have failed to support themselves 
by hard work, or as women from 
the streets — probably, because 
they have suffered less. The 
poorest of the Ragged School 
condition, who are odious to 
approach when first picked up, 
invariably affect afterwards that 
their friends are ‘well off.” This 
peyenoonen curiosity is con- 
sidered inexplicable. Most of 
the inmates are depressed at first. 


ome are curious, andj At holiday timés the more doubt- 
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ful part of them usually become 
restless and uncertain; there 
would also appear to be, usually, 
a time of considerable restless- 
ness after six or eight months. 
In any little difficulty, the gene- 
ral feeling is vaHably with the 
establishment and never with 
the offender. When a girl is 
discharged for misconduct, she 
is generally in wend distress,‘ and 
goes away miserably. The rest 
will sometimes intercede for her 
with tears; but it is found that 
firmness on this and every point, 
when a decision is once taken, 
is the most humane course as 
having a wholesome influence 
on the greatest number. For 


this reason, a mere threat of 
ge is never on any account 
of 


resorted to. Two points 
management are extreincly im- 
portant; the first, to refer ver 
sparingly to the past; the second, 
never to treat the inmates as 
children. They must never be 
allowed to suppose it possible 


that they can get the better of 


the management. Judicious com- 
mendation, when it is deserved, 
has a very salutary influence. It. 
is also found that a serious and 
urgent entreaty to a girl, to 
exercise her self-restraint on some 

oint (generally ee which 

er mark-table shows her to be 
deficient, often has an exccllent 
effect when it is accompanied with 
such encouragement as, ‘ You 
know how changed you are since 
you have been here; you know 
we have begun to entertain great 
hopes of you. For God's sake 
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consider! Do not throw away 
this great chance of your life, by 


making yourself and everybod 
— which 


around you unhapp 
will oblige us to send you away 
— but conquer this. Now, try 


hard for amonth, and pray let us 
have no fault to find with you at 
the end of that time.” Many will 
make great and successful efforts 
to control themselves, after such 
remonstrance. In all cases, the 
fewest and plainest words are the 
best. When new to the place 
they are found to break an 
spoil through great carelessness. 
Patience, and the strictest atten- 
tion to order and punctuality, 
will in most cases overcome these 
discouragements. Nothing else 
will. They are often rather dis- 
posed to quarrel among them- 
selves, hoe cularly in bad weather 
when their lives are necessarily 
monotonous and confined; but, 
on the whole, allowing for their 
different breeding, they perhaps 
quarrel less than the average of 
passengers in the state cabin on 
a voyage out to India. 

As some of the inmates of the 
Ifome have to be saved and 
guarded from themselves more 
than from any other people, they 
can scarcely be defended by too 
many precautions. These pre- 
cautions are not obtruded upon 
them, but are strictly observed. 
Keys are never left about. The 

arden gate is always kept 
ocked; but the girls take it in 
turn to act as porteress, over- 
locked by the second Super- 
intendent. They are proud of 
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this trust. Any inmate missing ia 
an 


from her usual place for ten 
minutes would be looked after. 
Any suspicious circumstance 
would be quickly and quietly 
investigated. As no girl makes 
her own bed, no girl has the 
opportunity of safely hiding any 
secret correspondence, or any- 
thing else, in it. Each inmate 
has a separate bed, but there 
are several bedsinaroom. The 
occupants of each room are 
always arranged with a reference 
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had previously known well, 
for along time. A very saga- 
cious and observant police ma- 
ee visiting a girl before 

er emigration who had been 
taken from his bar, could detect 
no likeness in her to the girl he 
remembered. It is considered 
doubtful whether, in the majority 
of the worst cases, the subject 
would easily be known again at 
a year’s end, among a dozen, by 
an old companion. 

The moral influence of the 


to their several characters and|Home, still applying the remark 


counteracting influences. 


A girlieven to cases of failure, is il- 


declaring that she wishes to leave, |lustrated in a no less remarkable 


is not allowed to do so hastily, 
but is locked in a chamber b 
herself, to consider of it until 


manner. It has never had any 
violence done to a chair or a 
stool. It has never been asked 


next day: when, if she still|/to render any aid to the one lady 


persist, she is formally dis- 
charged. It has never once 
happened that a girl, however 
excited, has refused to submit 
to this restraint. 

One of the most remarkable 
effects of the Home, even in 
many of the cases where it does 
not ultimately succeed, is the 
extraordinary change it produces 
in the appearance of its inmates. 
Putting out of the question their 
look of cleanliness and health 
(which may be regarded as a phy- 
sical consequence of their treat- 
ment) a refining and humanising 
alteration is wrought in the ex- 
pression of the features, and in 
the whole air of the person, 
which can scarcely be imagined. 
Teachers in Ragged Schools have 
made the observation in refe- 
rence to young women whom 


and her assistant, who are shut 
up with the thirteen the year 
round. Bad language is so un- 
common, that its utterance is an 
event. The committee have never 
heard the least approach to it, 
or seen anything but submission ; 
though it has often been their 
task toreprove and dismis women 
who have been violently agitated, 
and unquestionably (for the time) 
incensed against them. Four of 
the fugitives have robbed the In- 
stitution of some clothes, The 
rest had no reason on earth for 
running away in preference to 
asking tobe dismissed, but shame 
in not remaining. 

A specimen or two of cases of 
success may be interesting. 

Case number twenty-seven, 
was a girl supposed to be of 
about eighteen, but who had 
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none but supposititious know-|meant. There seemed to be some 
ledge of her age, aud no know-|analogy between her making let- 
ledge at all of her birth-day.|ters and her making artificial 
Both her parents had died in her|flowers. She remained in the 
infancy. She had been brought|Home, bearing an excellent cha- 
up in the establishment of that|racter, about a year. On _ her 
amiable victim of popular preju-| passage out, she made artificial 
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dice, the late Mr. 
Tooting. It did not appear that 
she was naturally stupid, but her 
intellect had been so dulled by 
neglect that she was in the Home 
many months before she could 
be imbued with a thorough under- 
standing that Christmas Day was 
go called as the birthday of Jesus 
Christ. But when she acquired 
this piece of learning, she was 
amazingly proud of it. She had 
been apprenticed to a small arti- 
ficial flower maker with three 
others. ‘hey were all ill-treated, 
and all seemed to have run away 
at different times: this girl last: 
who absconded with an old man, 
a hawker, who brought “combs 
and things” to the door for sale. 
She took what she called ‘“‘some 
old clothes” of her mistress with 
her, and was apprehended with 
the old man, and they were tried 
together. He was acquitted; she 
was found guilty. Her sentence 
was six months’ imprisonment, 
and, on its expiration, she was 
received into the Home. She was 
appallingly ignorant, but most 
anxious to learn, and contended 
against her blunted faculties with 
a consciously slow perseverance. 
She showed a remarkable capa- 
city for copying writing by the 
eye alone, without having the 


rouct, of|flowers for the ladies on board, 


earned money, and was much 
liked. She obtained a comfor- 
table service as soon as she 
landed, and is happy and re- 
spected. This girl had not a 
friend in the world, and had 
never known a natural affection, 
or formed a natural tie, upon the 
face of this earth. 

Case number thirteen was a half- 
starved girl of cighteen whose 
father had died soon after her 
birth, and who had long eked out 
a miserable subsistence for her- 
self and a sick mother by doing 
plain needle-work. At last her 
mother died in a workhouse, and 
the needle-work “falling off bit 
by bit,” this girl suffercd, for 
nme months, every extremity of 
dire distress. Being one night 
without any food or shelter from 
the weather, she went to the 
lodging of a woman who had 
once lived in the same house 
with herself and her mother, and 
asked to be allowed to he down 
on the stairs. She was refused 
and stole a shawl which she sold 
for a penny. A fortnight after- 
wards, being still in a starving 
and houseless state, she went 
back to the same woman’s, and 
preferred the same _ request. 
Again refused she stole a bible 


least idea ofits sound, or whatit!from her, which she sold for 
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twopence. 


The theft was imme-|a half. 
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when she was sent abroad. 


diately discovered, and she was | Her character is pale eecessiae 


taken as she la 
casual ward o 


These facts were 


asleep in the|and she is industriops, happy an 
a workhouse. | full of gratitude. 
distinctly! Case number fifty was a ve 


proved upon her trial. She was;homely, clumsy, ignorant ed 


sentenced to three months im- 
prisonment, and was then ad- 
mitted into the Home. She had 
never been corrupted. She re- 
mained in the Home, bearing an 
excellent character, alittle more 
than a year; emigrated; con- 
ducted herself uniformly well in 
a good situation; and is now 
married. 

Case number forty-one was a 
pretty girl of a quiet and good 
manner, aged nineteen. She came 
from a watering place where she 


supposed to be about nineteen, 
but who again had no knowledge 
of her birthday. She was taken 
from a Ragged School; her mo- 
ther had died when she was a 
little girl; and her father, marry- 
ing again, had turned her out of 
doors, though her mother-in-law 
had been kind to her. She had 
been once in prison for breaking 
some windows near the Mansion 
House, ‘‘ having nowheres as you 
can think of, to go to.” She had 
never gone wrong otherwise, and 


had lived with her mother until| particularly wished that “to be 
within a couple of years, when| wrote down.” She was in as dirty 


her mother married again and 
she was considered an incum- 
brance at avery bad home. She 
became ep Er c to a dress- 


maker, who, on account of her 
staying out beyond the pre- 
seribed hours one night when 


she went with some other young 
people to a Circus, positively re- 
fused to admit her or give her 
any shelter from the streets. The 
natural consequences of this un- 
justifiable behaviour followed. 
She came to the Home on the re- 
commendation of a clergyman to 
whom she fortunately applied 
when in a state of sickness anc 
misery. too deplorable to be even 
suggested to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. She remained in the Home 


and unwholesome a condition, on 
her admission, as she could well 
be, but was inconsolable at the 
idea of losing her hair, until the 
fortunate suggestion was made 
that it would grow more luxu- 
riantly after shaving. She then 
consented, with many tears, to 
that (in her ‘ah indispensable 
operation. This deserted and un- 
fortunate creature, after a short 
pened of depression began to 

righten, uniformly showed a 
very honest and truthful nature, 
and after remaining in the Home 
a year, has recently emigrated; 
a thoroughly good plain servant, 
with every susceptibility for 
forming a faithful and affec- 
tionate attachment to her em- 


(with an interval of hospital! ployers. 
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ent) upwards ofayearand| Case number fifty-eight was a 
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irl of nineteen, all but starved{a ship bound for Australia — in 
through inability to live byja state of grief at parting that 


needle-work. She had never gone 
wrong, was gradually brought 
into a good bodily condition, in- 
variably conducted herself well, 
and went abroad, rescued and 


happy. 
Dass number fifty-one, was a 
little ragged girl of sixteen or 


moved the bystanders to tears — 
a py little neat modest use- 
ful girl, against whom not a 
moment’s complaint had been 
made, and who had diligently 
learnt everything that nae been 
set before her. 

Case number fifty-four, a good- 


seventeen, as she said; but of|looking young woman of two- 


very juvenile appearance. She 
was put to the bar at a Police 
Office, with two much older wo- 
men, regular vagrants, for ma- 
king a disturbance at the work- 
house gate on the previous night 
on being refused relief. She had 
been a professed tramp for six or 
seven years, knew of no relation, 
and had had no friends but one 
old woman, whose very name she 
did not appear to be sure of. Her 
father, a scaffold builder, she 
had “lost” on London Bridge 
when she was ten or eleven ycars 
old. There appeared little doabe 
that he had purposely abandoned 
her, but she had no suspicion 
of it. She had long been hop- 
picking in the hop season, and 
wandering about the country at 
all seasons, and was unaccus- 
tomed to shoes, and had seldom 
slept m a bed. She answered 
some searching questions with- 
out the least reserve, and not at 
all in her own favour. Her ap- 
pearance of destitution was in 

erfect keeping with her story. 

his girl was received into the 
Home. Within a year, there was 
clinging round the principal 
Superintendent's neck, on board 


and-twenty, was first seen in pri- 
son under remand on a charge 
of attempting to commit suicide. 
Her mother had died before she 
was two years old, and her father 
had married again; but she spoke 
in high and affectionate terms 
both of her father and her mother- 
in-law. She had been a travelling 
maid with an elderly ey and, 
on her mistress going to Russia, 
had returned home to her father’s. 
She had stayed out late one 
night, in company with a ‘com- 
missioner” whom she had known 
abroad, was afraid or ashamed 
to go home, and so went wrong. 
Falling lower, and becoming 
poorer, she became at last ac- 
quainted with a ticket-taker ata 
railway station, who tired of the 
acquaintance. One night when 
he had made an appointment 
(as he had often done before) 
and, on the plea of inability to 
leave his duties, had put this girl 
inacab, that she might be baked 
safely home (she seemed to have 
inspired him with that, much en- 
during regard), she pulled up the 
window and swallowed two shil- 
lings’ worth of the essential oil 
of almonds which she had bought 
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at a chemist’s an hour before. 
The driver happened to look 
round when she still had the 
bottle to her lips, immediately 
made out the whole story, and 
had the presence of mind to drive 
her straight to a hospital, where 
she remained a month before she 
was cured. She was in that state 
of depression in the prison, that 
it was a matter for grave con- 


sideration whether it would be 


safe to take her into the Home, 
where, if she were bent upon 
committing suicide, it would be 
almost impossible to prevent her. 
After some talk with her, how- 
ever, it was decided to receive 
her. She proved onc of the best 
inmates it has ever had, and re- 
mained in it seven months before 
she emigrated. Her father, who 
had never seen her since the 
night of her staying out late, 
came to see her in the Home, and 
confirmed these particulars. It 
is doubtful whether any treat- 
ment but that pursued in such an 
institution would have restored 
this girl. 

Case number fourteen was an 
extremely pretty girl of twenty, 
whose mother was married to a 
second husband—adrunken man 
who ill-treated his step-daughter. 
She had been engaged to be 
married, but had been deceived, 
and had run away from home in 
shame, and had been away three 
years. Within that period, how- 
ever, she had twice returned 
home; the first time for six 
months; the second time for a 
few days. She had also been 
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in a London hospital. She had 
also been in the Magdalen: 
which institution her father-in- 
law, with a drunkard’s inconsis- 
tency, had induced her to leave, 
to attend her mother’s funeral — 
and then ill-treated her as be- 
fore. She had been once in pri- 
son as a disorderly character, and 
was received from the prison into 
the Home. Her health was im- 
aired and her experiences had 
aa of a bad kind in a bad 
quarter of London, but she was 
still a girl of remarkably en- 
gaging and delicate gee 
She remained in the Home,’im- 
proving rapidly, thirteen months. 
She was never complained of, 
and her general deportment was 
unusually quiet and modest. She 
emigrated, and is a good, in- 
dustrious, ha py wife. 

This article can scarcely be 
better closed than by the fol- 
lowing pretty passage from a let- 
ter of one of the married young 
women. 


IIONNOURKED LADIES, 


JThave again taken the liberty of writing 
to you to let you know howl am going 
on since Ilast wrote Home for I can never 
forget that name that still comes fresh to 
my (mind, Honnoured Ladies I received 
your most kind letter on Tucsday the 
21st of May my Mistress was kind enough 
to bring if over to me she told me that 
she also had aletter from you and that she 
should write Home and give you a good 
account of us. Honnoured Ladics I cannot 
describe the feelings which I felt on re- 
ceiving your most kind letter, I first read 
my letter then I cried but it was with 
tears of joy, to think you was so kind to 
write to us Honnoured Ladies I have scen 
Jane and I showed my letter and she is 
going write Home, she is living about 
36 miles from where Ilive and her and her 
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husband aré very happy together she has 
been down to our Town this week and it 
is the first that we have seen of her since 
a week after they were married. My 
Husband is very kind to me and we live 
very happy and comfartable together we 
have a nice garden where we grow all 
that we want we have sown some pcas 
turnips and I helped to do some we have 
three such nice plgs and we killed one 
last week he was so fat that he could not 
see out of his eyes he used to have to sit 
down to cat and I have got such a nice 
cat — she peeps over me while I am 
writing this. My Husband was going out 
one day, and he heard that cat cry and 
he fetched her in she was so thin. My 
tow little birds are gone — one dide and 
the other flew away now Ihave got none, 
get down Cat do. My Husband has built 
a shed at the side of the house to do any 
thing for hisself when he coms home 
from work of a night he tells me that I 
shall every 9 years com Home if we live 
80 long please God, but I think that he is 
only making game of me. Honnoured 
Ladies I can never fee) gratcful enough 
for your kindness to me and the kind in- 
dulgences which I received at my happy 
Home, 1 often wish that I could come 
Home and see that happy place again 
once more and all my kind friends which 
I hope I may one day please God. 


No comments or arguments 
shall be added to swell the 
length this account has already 
attained. Our readers will judge 
for themselves what some of 
these cases must have soon be- 
come, but for the timely inter- 
osition of the Home established 

the Ladies whose charity is so 
discreet and so impartial. 
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Noon-and-a-half, or half-past 
twelve, was much too early an 
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eight leagues, seated not in the 
inside of a carriage, that sharp 
snowy February morning, and 
was therefore able to do justice 
to the long procession of exccl- 
lent viands which are sure to 
march deliberately across every 
French table @héte which enjoys 
the patronage of that cruelly 
and unjustly calumniated class —~ 
commercial travellers. 

The great puzzle after eating 
heartily in the middle of the day 
is, what are you to do with your- 
self while the bodily man is 
weighed down with indolence, 
ue the pleasant process of 
casy digestion? A grand resource 
is, to look out at the window; so 
out at the window I began to 
look. The first object that caught 
my eye was a cart laden with 
quecr-looking sand. Being an 
amateur in sand, my curiosity 
was excited. ForI had seen green 
sands, white sands, blue sands, 
yellow sands, coarse sands, fine 
sands, light sands, and heavy 
sands. But this sand, at the 
same time that it was not of vul- 
gar texture, was of extraordinary 
colour. Figure to yourself the 
thick residue settled at the bot- 
tom of atureen of pea-soup, and 
you have a sample of the sand in 
that cart; only you could not for 
the life of you tell whether the 
soup had been made with green 
peas, or with grey peas. 

“Tell me, if you please, what 
is that load of sand for?” was the 
question which I put to a commis- 
voyageur, whom a fashionable 


hour to dine. But I had driven/tourist would have disdained to 
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notice; but who, nevertheless, 
might be as well-conducted as 
himself. ‘What do they do with 
all that curious sand?” 

‘Monsieur, they do several 
things with it; amongst others, 
you will see, if you look down 
to your feet, that they use it for 
the purpose of carpeting this 
dining-room. But itis employed 
for a much more important ser- 
vice than that; and | should like 
you to amuse yourself by trying 
to guess it.” 

‘“Where does the sand come 
from?” 

‘From the hills close by, and 
— if you have a mind 


or an|you once happen to set foot 
afternoon walk — by passing|never know when you will 
hence through the Little Place, | off again. 
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of sand? However, I will go 
and see.” 

By this time, the mid-day meal 
had comfortably settled itself; I 
started on my pilgrimage, not 
alone, and the gate of Arras was 
soon behind me. Next I had to 
pass through a formidable out- 
work, which appears on the maps 
as the Fort de Grace; as if there 
were anything particularly gra- 
cious in either the aspect or per- 
formances of bombs and cannon. 
Emerging out of the Fort de 
Grace, I found myself proceed- 
ing along one of those paved 
roads, on which, in France, if 
you 

et 
This one, decidedly, 


stepping down the street of|has no known termination; for, 
Swordmakers, and then out atjafter mounting mysterious hills 
the gate of this good town of|in which the quarrics of sand are 


Arras 
to follow the path, you will at 
last discover not only the quar- 
ries whence this sand is dug, but 
also the very satisfactory use 
which they contrive to make 
of it.” 

‘‘T cannot imagine,” I replied, 
musingly, at the same time fill- 
ing myself a glass of vin de 
grave from my pint bottle, and 
tossing it off with a sincere ap- 
preciation of its merits. 

**You burn, nevertheless,” said 
the provoking bagman, (the 
French expression in such cases, 
vous brulez, being exactly the 
same 8 Our Own). 

“Jt eannot be possible that the 
natives of those parts drink one 
another’s healthg in glasses full 


merely taking the trouble | hollowed out it darts off straight 


into the distant space of an end- 
less perspective. 

The paved road, bordered by 
elms planted atregular distances, 
and lopped into naked poles up 
to the ‘brooms head which crowns 
their summits, leads me, before 
long, to a droll little village, 
which successively offers to my 
inspection a church with a short 
stubby well-crocketed spire, a 
flour mill, a rushing stream, a 
flax mill, and a long straight 
street, in which the inns are as 
numerous as their signs are 
strange. There is no fault to be 
found with ‘‘The Descent of the 
Good Farmer,” for it does not 
imply any depression of the agri- 
cultural interest, but simply in- 
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dicates the hospitable shelter at| cally rolling away. The cart dis- 


which the farmer, good or bad, 


appears in a subterranean pas- 


will be welcomed, on getting|sage beneath the mystic edifice, 


down or descending from cart or 
horseback; but think of stopping 
to eat or drink at ‘“‘ The Double- 
quick Step,” or “A la Fanfare 
des Pompiers,” ‘The Fireman’s 
Flourish!” “A la bonne Femme,” 
to call at “The Good Woman,” 
is undoubtedly a considerable 
temptation to the wayfarer, did 
not the sign most ungallantly 
illustrate the name by a horrible 
oe of a lady without any 

ead, “Au point du jour,” or 
“The Break of Day,” suggests 
the duty of early rising, and 


equally so of early dram-drinking.|that bus 
The signs are disregarded and | behind a 


left unvisited, and before me lies 
a rising ground in which the sand 
its are distinctly visible. Down- 

ill, from them, comes a cart 
laden with their yellow-green 
produce; and which, turning to 
the left of the pavé, enters a 
couple of dingy portals. These 
sombre gates occupy the centre 
of a pe: uniform row of cot- 
tages, whose principal external 
feature is soot and grime. 

The cart is an omen that the 
enigma will be solved, and I fol- 
low it through the clear obscure 
of the entrance-way. Once in, 1 

aze around me, and find that I 
ave wandered into a large open 
square, the centre of which is 
occupied by a huge oblong tho- 
roughly - blacked buildine: from 
one of the two cupolas on the 
summit of whose roof, colossal 
wreaths of smoke are majesti- 


and I hesitate to track it further 
without a little assurance that all 
is right within. For — though 
not a soul is to be seen passing 
in and out, and scarcely a sounc 
is to be heard proceeding from 
it — there are yet some half- 
closed shutters in front, through 
which I can see brilliant points 
of light flashing backwards and 
forwards, strange shadows flit- 
ting hither and thither; and, 
through whose openings, there 
escapes a slight, sharp, crack- 
ling din, just sufficient to testif 

life is hard at wor 

this tranquil outside 
shell. 

A trifle of information would 
be extremely convenient at this 
crisis. Yonder lies a huge pile 
of glass bottles, of singular shape 
and considerable capacity; but 
whether they are intended to 
contain imprisoned genil, or are 
already well-stored with “black 
spirits and white, red spirits and 
grey,” it is impossible for a for- 
cigner like myself to guess. All 
I eae is, that they are, here- 
abouts, called dames-jeannes, or 
‘Ladies Jane.” <A couple of 
mutes are abstractedly survey- 
ing them. Can those silent figures 
speak? Suppose we try. 

“I beg of you, Messieurs, tell 
me how I can contrive to ob- 
tain admittance to that great 
building?” 

“Monsieur can obtain admit- 
tance by walking along that slope 
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and opening the door at the end 
of it. There is no prohibition; 
and even if there were, a for- 
eigner would not be ill received.” 
made a low bow, and pro- 
ceeded on my way with both sur- 
rise and pleasure. Drol]l!— isn’t 
it? — that the straightforward 
manner of attaining any end is 
not always the first which enters 
one’s head! It is most commonly 
taken for granted that there must 
be all sorts of bush-beatings and 
round-abouts, if you want the 
simplest thing in the world. It 
struck me therefore as a grand 
discovery, that in cases like this 
we have ouly to follow our noses 
and nen a door; a, dete of in- 
ifn for the favour and per- 
Meme «of some onc, or some 

‘or four, who might, per- 
haps, take care to show what 
great obligation we were laying 
ourselves under. 

I did open the door; and be- 
held a spectacle. A band of de- 
votces were holding an excited 
orgy, in which a considerable 
amount of method was mingled 
with a ver 
madness. Were they celebrating 
an act of fire-worship? Or were 
they reviving some secret pagan 
rites in honour of what were once 
supposed the Four and only Ele- 
ments of the World? — for fire 
air, earth, and water were all 
conspicuously represented in the 
ceremony. The performers were 
exactly a dozen men and boys, 
alike simply and uniformly clad; 
.. blue cotton jacket and trousers, 
the everlasting French cap or 
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casquette, and a light pair of 
wooden shoes, being their only 
garments. Shirts, stockings, and 
other superfluities were dis- 
pensed with. ‘Did you ever see 
such alean set of fellows?” was 
the first remark I could make 
to my astonished companion. 
‘Never!’ was the prompt reply. 
‘They are as lean as cuckoos;” 
which is the acmé of French 
imaginable leanness. 

Besides ourselves (who were 
mere interloping nobodies) and 
these pale, blue-clad, active, 
fleshless men, the only other vi- 
sible figure was a very pretty 
girl, some twenty years of age, 
carefully and neatly dressed in 
peasant costume, with health and 
good-nature sparkling from her 
eyes and blushing on her checks. 
She looked hke a Hebe that 
had tripped downstairs into the 
bowels of Autna, to have a peep 
at the labours of the Cyclops, and 
who was paying for the privilege 
of her visit by the assuaging of 
their toil. Such, too, was her of- 
fice here. What her nectar might 


suspicious state of|be, I cannot tell, as I did not 


taste it; nor had she the polite- 
ness to offer any. But to those 
who did want it her attentions 
were assiduous, giving a sip to 
one, a draught to another, and 
answering to the appealing cye 
of a third panting perspiring 
mortal, by fetching him some 
liquid of extra-coolness, which 
she had purposely placed to catch 
the air rushing in from the half- 
open shutters. And it was little 
more than a taste they took each 
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time. None went to her; but it}mass of fierce and concentrated 


was she who dispensed the wel- 
come refreshment to them, as 
they plied their various tasks un- 
interruptedly. Then she vanished 


fire could be discovered to be 
dreadfully raging within. The 
rays which darted out from those 
loop-holes were the double-dis- 


for a quarter of an hour, as if|tilled essence of light and heat. 


she had started on some other 
benevolent mission, disappcar- 
ing in the shade round a dark 
and dingy corner. And then she 
tripped back again once more, 
all tresh and smiling, to convey 
a drop of cooling fluid to the lips 
of these lean and thirsty living 
skeletons. 

It oh eas a@ little close atten- 
tion and a quick eye to catch the 


leading idea of such a scene of|have been of long duration. 


orderly confusion and methodised 
bustle; but, after watching them 
for an unreasonable time, I think 
Thit upon the secret of their do- 
ings. Before the half-closed shut- 
ters, and facing them, stood what 
seemed to be four altars. Each 
altar consisted of three parts; to 
the left, a small table, supporting 
alarge bucket of clear cold water ; 
in the middle, a lower table, with 
a smooth flat iron top; and to the 


The one which answered to the 
altar nearest to mc, shot forth 
suchapiercing pricking glow and 
glare, as to parch my skin and 
blind my eyes with the over- 
powering whiteness of its inten- 
sity. Lucky wert thou, good 
Fridolin, to escape being thrust 
into such a burning fiercy hole 
as that! The torments of thy 
substitute, however, could pe 
n 
one single instant, his vile en- 
vious carcase would burst, and 
blaze, and become a mass o 
living coal. 

In the midst of this detailed 
apparatus, the rites proceeded 
unremittingly, ever repeated, and 
constantly the same. Each altar 
was served by three persons; — 
first, the officiating high-priest, 
or souffleur, whieh may be trans- 
lated as the blower; next, the 


right, a small square hole, dug|grund garcon, or big attendant; 


in the floor, containing a vase of 
incombustible earth, or pipe-clay, 
and edged by an iron pavement, 
like the top of the mid-altar. Be- 
hind the alias: and not far from 
them, rose a vast shapeless mass 
of brickwork, whose objects and 
contents would have been inex- 
plicable, had it not been pierced 
with four peering window- like 
holes (corresponding to, and 
serving for, each one of the four 


and lastly, the gamin, a Parisian 
title of honour. which may be 
rendered as the blackguard boy, 
or scamp, blackguard and scam 
being understood in a good, 
rather than in a bad sense; just 
as it is well known that there 
exist in Franceggod devils, as 
well as bad onessee "9 . 

And now for a revaiiition; — 
his mysterious hot-blast estab- 
lishment is a verrerie, or bottle- . 





altars), through which a vast|glass-house, The gamin, taking” 
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the lead in mischief, seizes a bar| result satisfies him, raises it aloft 
of iron five or six feet long, and {in the air in sign of triumph, and 
of the thickness of a walking|with an iron punch pushes down 


stick, and first, perhaps, dip- 

ing his fingers into the bucket- 
ull of water, runs with it to his 
own proper window in the burn- 
ing fiery furnace, dips it in, twists 
it about, and then trips bac 
with a lump of molten fire at its 
end. He quickly lays the iron 
rod across the water-bucket, and 


the soft yielding top, till it bears 
a vast resemblance to the bottom 
of a wine-bottle. He then, with 
dignity, hands it to his grand 
gargon, and has never afterwards 


klanything to do with it, but re- 


celves from the gamin a fresh 
lump of fire to dally with. 
The grand garcgon proceeds to 


bathes it, at some distance from|the furnace; and, witha tap ona 


the lump of fire, to cool it. A 


shelf, there detaches the would- 


drop or two had fallen into the|be bottle from the blow-pipe. 


water with a hiss and a splash. 
He then respectfully hands the 
wand, socharged, to his superior, 
the souffeur. The souffleur rolls 
the bit of fire on his iron table, 
till he has brought it to a shape 
intermediate between a sausage 
andapear. ‘T’hen, clapping one 
end of the rod to his mout , he 
blows fiercely, as if his cheeks 
would crack, like those of poor 
King Lear’s inhospitable winds. 
The rod is pierced, and is called 
a canne, being known in England 
by the denomination of blow-pipe; 
a mouthful of air therefore enters 
the lump of fire. He rolls and 
turns it a few times more, and 
then returns it to the ready 

amin. The gamin darts to the 


ery wicket, pushes his une 


into the blazing interior, wit 


The place at whichit is broken is 
very like a neck. The bottle is 
gently slipped into a little round 
Iron cage at the end of an iron 
wand, and is once more shown 
into the inside of the furnace. 
With another stick of iron the 
grand garcon picks up a little bit 
of fire, or sadchiot treacle, and 
with it makes arim, or band, or 
cord round the neck. A twist 
with a pair of pincers finishes the 
whole; and it actually is at last 
a real claret bottle, like those 
that stood upon our dinner-table 
to-day, with the simple difference 
of being at a slightly See 
temperature. The bie attendant 
delivers his finished article to 
the gamin, who bears it on high, 
like a shining cresset, and cuts 
away with it round the same dark 


draws it, and redelivers it to the| dingy corner, behind which our 


souftieur. 


The souffeur throws!|Hebe makes her exits and her 


himself into an energetic attitude, | entrances. 


thrusts his red-hot plaything into 
the oie 


A souffleur glaring upon me 


en pot, or mould, which| with an eye which was not male- 


is fast fixed in one corner of his) volent, put the question, in plain 


hole, blows and rolls it till the| French, whether I shou 


i 
d like to 
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have a blow at his pipe. Why 
not? By all means. So I had 
the honour of sinus at his 
altar, and at last produced a 
specimen of black bottle, which 
would be refused admission at 
many fashionable tables. ‘‘I'ry 
again, monsieur. Better next 
time.” I did try again, and did 
improve; though, even the im- 
proved bottle was a bit of a 
curiosity, which ought to have a 

lace in some very select bin. 

ut it still remains hidden in the 
book of fate, what bon-vivant is 
destined to be astonished by that 
elegant pair of bourdelaises; for 
the gamin carried them straight 
away with the rest. 

And why didn’t I set them by 
to cool, to be brought home in 
my pocket as souvenirs of the 
verrerie? IT might have set them 
by to cool, but as to bringing 
them home, that would have 
been by no means an easy matter 
— unless you can suggest some 
method of keeping the inside of 
the pocket of my paletot, in 
which they were to travel, at a 
red heat for four successive days 
and nights. Every individual 
bottle is obliged to remain that 
time in the annealing oven, or it 
will fly and crack at the least 
touch and look exactly like a bit 
bof glass gone mad. Only observe 
how careful the gamins are to 
warm their iron cage, before 
they venture to receive a red-hot 
bottle in it. 

This necessity that glass uten- 
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fact whose explanation has not, 
as far as I know, been demon- 
strated. The fragility of sudden- 
ly cooled glass shall be exhibited 
to youin one single minute. The 
gamin of the souffeur of whom 
we have been taking a lesson in 
lass-blowing, dips his hand into 
the pail, and fishes out what he 
calls some darmes de verre, or 
tears of glass, very like the 
painted tears which you saw on 
the gravestones in the cemetery, 
and which (the glass, not the 
painted tears) are known in Eng- 
land as Prince Rupert’s drops. 
They are small pear - ee 
lumps, with a long fine hair-like 
tail. These drops the gamin pre- 
sents to us as a mark of friend- 
ship. Take the bulb of one of 
them in your hand; do not be 
afraid, it will not hurt you. I 
seize the neck part, break it off 
short; and snap! — you now hold 
nothing but a few pinches of 
greenish powder. The tear of 
glass has exploded into dust! 
We may suppose that this is 
the result of the shape and ar- 
rangement of the elementary 
atoms, or ultimate crystals of 
which glass is composed. Sup- 
pose them to be cubical, or like 
so many dice. If they were 
packed together side by side, 
and symmetrically, they would 
bear ee and retain their 
olaces quietly enough. But a box 
ull of dice nicely balanced upon 
and against each other, corner 
to corner, or edge to edge, would 


‘sils should be subjected to along|be disarranged with a rattle at 
and gradual cooling, is a curious |the merest touch. We know that 
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expansion and contraction, and 
therefore different arrangements 
of the component atoms, are pro- 
duced by heat and cold in all the 
bodies; and it is possible that 
the respective position of the 
atoms of red-hot semi-fluid glass 
may be something like that of 
dice placed edge to edge. At 
most, I only presume to guess. 

It is not easy to tire of watch- 
ing this bold and dexterous in- 
dustry, although we must own 
that it makes the eyes ache. We 
would have staid from that time 
to this, gazing away without 
interruption; for fires like the 
one which was glowing there are 
not put out, orl gtd again, in 
a violent hurry. The produc- 
tion of bottles goes on continual- 
ly, throughout the whole twenty- 
rae hours that make up the 
natural day. There are night 
souffeurs, grand gargons, and 

amins, just as there are mem- 

ers of the same profession with 
diurnal habits; and we may as- 
sume, without great fear of error, 
that a nice little night Hebe is 
also there, to fulfil her chari- 
table office of giving drink to the 
thirsty. But other matters in- 
vite our attention, and we are 
tempted to peep round the mys- 
terious corner. 

Whether in tracking a moun- 
tain sept or in wandering 
through the streets of an un- 
known city ; whether in following 
the incidents of a truthlike ro- 
mance, or in looking out for the 
still stranger events that suc- 
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real life — the unseen something 
which lurks beyond the nearest 
turning is always that which at- 
tracts us onwards. Here, a few 
steps beyond the row of altars 
show the solid squareness of the 
central furnace; and afew paces 
still further in advance conduct 
us to ascene the exact duplicate 
of thatwe have just quitted. Four 
more altars, four more triple 
knots of men, four more peep- 
holes into the burning abyss, are 
again vigorously working to the 
utmost of their strength. The 
cause of Hebe’s disappearances 
is now explained. She oscillates, 
with equal swing, between two 
slnilar groups of desiccated la- 
bourers. Her cooling presence 
refreshes in turn the opposite 
hemispheres of a hard-working 
and fast-perspiring little world. 

So, good-day, or good-night to 
rou, my bold band of bottle-glass 

lowers! Farewell, probably for 
ever, to Hebe the beneficent. 
Talk about subjects for pictures 
out of the heathen and other 
mythologies! Here is one that 
beats them all, by its artistic 
combination of strength, and 
energy, and earnest purpose, 
and brilliant light, and strange 
obscurity of darkness, each 
element contrasting with the 
other, and yet bringing into® 
higher relief one single figure of 
active youth and beauty. 

We emerge into the cold blue 
outer air, the very antithesis of 
the red glare within. The snow 
is falling fast, and never did it 


cessively chequer the course of|look so white, as after our eyes 
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had been wearied with the dull|terranean passage, similar to that 


luminosity of the gradually cool- 
ing bottles. The communicative 
mutes waylay us on our exit, and 
are anxious to know whether they 


in which the sand-cart vanished, 
We thread its symmetrical intri- 
cacies, sometimes in darkness, 
sometimes in light, sometimes 


can further inercase our stock of|beneath the very shower of fire 


knowledge, of course with the 
understanding that the English- 
man has always a franc or two to 
spare, in return for a little civil 
attcntion. We are taken to a 
house where a horse is grinding 
away at a single upright mill- 
stone, preparing the burnt pipe- 
clay of which the crucibles are 
made, and with which the whole 
interior of the furnace is lined. 
We are shown the stores of 
bottles, in numbers which I will 
not venture tomention; of shades 
from light sea-green to dark 
een-black; of sizes from the 
1uge carboy and portly dame- 
jeanne to the demi-bouteille, or 
pint, whose vin-de-grave J 
finished at dinner; and of shapes 
representative of two great and 
enterprising nations, anglaises 
and bordelaises, ranged quictly 
against two opposite walls, with- 
out exhibiting the lcastsymptoms 
of an intention to invade each 
other's prerogatives. We are 
shown another busy apartment, 
where the larger of these hollow 
vitrifactions are covered with 
wickerwork from top to toc, to 
be filled with geniévre at the 
distilleries close by, and then 
expedited for ‘‘ America and the 
Isles;” “tthe Isles” meaning, in 
French acceptation, the utmost 
ends, or Thules of the world. 
The mutes then enter a sub- 


which rains from the bottom grate 
of the awful furnace. It is as good 
as worming discoveries out of the 
inside of the great pyramid, — 
and considcrably more cheerful 
work. In one alley is a throng 
of children come to warm them- 
selves this inclement evening, 
and to gather their perquisite of 
fallen cinders. Soon, we stumble 
on a collection of the materials 
of which bottle glass is made. 
Our droll pea-soup sand is, after 
all, but a minor portion of the 
mixture. For we have yellow- 
white sand from Compiegne, 
cinder ashes, broken glass, kelp, 
potter’s earth, and so on. Further 
advanced, is a winnowing ma- 
chine, to dust the ashes into a 
proper state of fineness. In other 
respects, the manufacturers are 
not nice; bottle glass seems all 
the better for being made of 
impure matters. Coloured sands 
are even preferable to white 
ones, the oxide of iron which 
tinges them acting most con- 
veniently as a flux. All that 
need be got rid of from them, are 
foreign bodies of decided magni- 
tude, as pyrites, stones, and such- 
like disagreeables. In bottle- 
glass making, the great thing 
to be remembered is to make the 
bottles thick enough and strong 
enough. France is the land of 
sparkling wines and effervescent 
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drinks; and the vessels which|of experience has been acquired. 
contain them must be able to|The case to which we have just 
support a considerable outward referred was the first fatal issue 
ressure. Champagne bottles,|/ within the practice of the Hospi- 
it appears by experiment, are|tal in which it occurred, although 
worthless unless they will bear|Chloroform had been adminis- 
the weightofadozenatmospheres|tercd in the establishment to 
imprisoned within them. sixteen hundred patients. We 
he time at last arrives to take| propose now to add afew memo- 
areal and final leave. The long|randa to our former notice of the 
one-strected village is passed ;|subject, in order that the leading 
its inviting inns are stoically/facts connected with it may be 
despised — with the certainty of] placed, prey completely, in the 
finding something better in the] possession of our readers. 


end; the Fort de Grace is left to 
repel the enemy, who doesn't 
come; the gate of Arras entered, 
the street of Swordmakers tra- 
versed, the Little Place diago- 
nally crossed, and the day’s 
amuscment comfortably closed 
by an eight-o’clock supper at the 
table-’héte, in company with the 
suggestive commis-voyugeur; the 
crown of the whole being a 
slumber so sound as not even 


to be disturbed by dreams of|that purpose. 


Hebe. 


The importance of the dis- 
covery being placed beyond all 
chance of dispute, it is worth 
while to bear in mind the names 
of those to whom we are indebted 
for it. From very early times 
substances have now and then 
been used to produce sleep and 
a state of insensibility to pain 
during operations. Dioscorides 
and Pliny state that mandrake- 
root was used by the ancients for 
Augustus IIL. of 
Poland was put to sleep by the 


use of some secret agent, in order 

aaa Sere might the ee a 
ainful operation, probably upon 
CHLOROFORM. is foot It was vabeestcd by 

Tue recent occurrence of a/Sir Humphrey Davey that the 
case of sudden death aftcr the|inhalation of nitrous oxide might 
administration of Chloroform in|be used for the destruction of 
a London hospital reminds us/pain during surgical operations. 
that we are now fairly entitled | In 1832,aM. Dauriol had operated 
by the lapse of time to pass ajupon persons made insensible 
very distinct judgment on the/by the use of ether containing 
value of this drug as an anesthe-|sedative substances, hemlock, 
tic agent. Since we last gave anjhenbane or stramony. In the 
account of Chloroform — at a|spring of 1844, Dr. Smilie operated 
time when the whole subject was! after the use of ether combined 
comparatively new — a vast mass] with tincture of opium, but laid 
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aside the practice through fear|thigh, and the extraction of a 
of injurious consequences. In|toe-nail. 

the same year, 1844, Mr. Horace| The use of ether became gene- 
Wells, of Connecticut, revived|ral; the instrument-makers tried 
Sir Humphrey Davey’s notion of|to strike out a new branch of 
the use of nitrous oxide, and|business (as in such cases they 
applicd it to the extraction of|always do) by inventing elabo- 
a tooth. It is to be observed,jrate, troublesome, and costly 
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however, that nitrous oxide is by 
no means a good anesthetic 
agent. Mr. Wells says: “ Being 
a resident of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, I procceded to Boston in 
December of the same year, in 
order to present my discovery to 
the medical faculty.” He made 
known his idea, he says, to 
Drs, Jackson and Morton, and 
applying before his experiment 
to Dr. Jackson for some gas 
received from Dr. Jackson, not 
nitrous oxide gas, but cther. In 
the meantime, Dr. Morton had 
tried the effects of ether on him- 
self, and on the 30th September 
1846, extracted a tooth from a 
person placed under its influence. 
Afterwards, at the suggestion of 
the same gentleman, an arm was 
amputated under the same cir- 
cumstances at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

The discovery was communi- 
cated to England in a letter from 
Dr. Bigelow of Boston to Dr. 
Booth of London, bearing date 
November 28, 1846. On the nine- 
teenth of the succeeding month, 
ether was used by Mr. Robinson 
in the extraction of a tooth, and 
on the twenty-first of the same 


machines, full of pipes and stop- 
cocks; none of which were half 
so well adapted to the purpose 
of inhalation as a simple pocket- 
handkerchief or piece of sponge. 

Under an indiscriminate use of 
cther, several deaths followed: 
not many months had elapsed 
before there were nine cases on 
record of death from the effects 
of ether, so applied by the 
surgeon, without reckoning two 
or three accidents. A reaction 
began to set in; some gave up 
the use of the new agent; others 
attempted to discover the sub- 
stances that should be as efficient 
and less dangerous. Many sub- 
stances were found to be more 
or less available (all containing 
carbon), but none were capable of 
superseding ether until Dr. Simp- 
son of Edinburgh, in November, 
1847, published the merits of 
Chloroform to the profession. 
Experiments had been made with 
that substance by M. Flourens, 
the French physiologist, upon 
animals in the preceding March; 
but Professor Simpson stands 
alone as the establisher of Chlo- 
roform in the position which it 
now holds in the medical pro- 


month it was first used by|fession. Its use spread rapidly; 
Mr. Liston in two more serious|no doubt the more rapidly, 
eases — the amputation of aj because Dr. Simpson taught that 
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it should be applied upon a hand-J painless), calculated for the half- 
kerchief without the use of any|century, were found in the tables 
apparatus, and his invention was, | collected by Mr. Phillips, relating 
therefore, spared the heavy clog|to hospital and private practice, 
which had been attached to the|to be thirty-five per cent. In 
use of ether by the instrument|Dr. Simpson’s estimate, calcu- 
makers. Ether as little required|lated from hospitals alone, they 
machinery of brass and glass as|were twenty-nine percent. The 
Chloroform; but people fancied| per centage, computed from all 
that it did. Chloroform was,/cases in which an anesthctic 


therefore, at once highly recom- 
mended by the ease with which it 
was to be administered. 


The death of Hannah Greencr 
at Newcastle, who had been in 
ee fear of Chloroform, and 

ied in two minutes after its use, 
first impressed people with the 
idea that even Chloroform was 
not to be respired without great 
precaution. Accidents were how- 
ever few, and instances of striking 
benefit almost innumerable: the 
use of Chloroform spread there- 
fore over Europe, and in the five 
and a half years that have elapsed 
since its introduction, the whole 
number of cases in which it has 
produced death does not amount 
to more than fifty, while the 
number of cases in which life has 
been saved, by sparing to the 
system of a sick person the shock 
often attendant upon a painful 
operation, are to be numbered 
certainly by thousands. 


This we are now able to prove 
by tables furnished during the 
last five years from private and 
hospital experience. A few 
aaeres, however, will suffice. 
& deaths after great amputa- 
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agent had been used, was found 
to be reduced to twenty-three. 
After amputations of the thigh 
the deaths used to be in Paris, 
according to Malgaigne, sixty- 
nine in a hundred; in the Edin- 
burgh Infirmary, according to 
Peacock, forty-nine per cent.; 
in all practice, according to the 
eneral tables of Phillips, forty- 
our in a hundred; at Glasgow, 
according to Laurie, thirty-six; 
in all english and Scottish 
hospitals, according to Simpson, 
thirty-eight, while by the use 
of painless operations, the per 
centage of mortality has been 
reduced to twenty-five. 

A few deaths directly occa- 
sioned by the use of Chloroform 
or ether are, therefore, no more 
to be adduced as arguments 
against the employment of those 
agents, than a few — or a great 
many — deaths by railway, are 
arguments for the complete 
abolition of the railway system. 
Chloroform and railways are 
both blessings to humanity; but 
it is requisite that they should 
both be managed carefully. It 
is a fact very much to the credit 
of the medical profession that 


is of the ordinary kind (notlinstances of accident by Chloro- 
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form are so much rarer than 
railway accidents. 

When we before discussed this 
subject, wementioncd those cases 
in which especially Chloroform 
or ether should not be employed; 
but, we repeat — as It is a kind of 
information which it is advan- 
tageous for the Chloroform- 
inhaling public to bear well in 
mind — that the use of such 
agents is rarely safe in the case 
of persons suffering under dis- 
case of the brain or spinal marrow ; 
of the heart or lungs, having 
an intermittent pulse; or when 
they are in a weak and pallid 
bodily condition. Experience 
also shows that fatal results have 
often followed the adininistration 
of Chloroform to persons who 
had exhibited a decisive and 
unaccountable dread of it. This 
is a curious fact which we may 
account for as we please, either 
by some theory of instinet, or by 
some superstition of the fore-cast 
shadow of approaching fate. 


THE SECERT OF THE 
STREAM. 


WHEN the silver stars looked down from 
JIeaven 
To smile the world to rest, 
A woman, from all refuge driven, 
Her little babe caress‘d, 
And thus she sang: 


“Sleep within thy mother’s arms, 
Folded to thy mother’s heart, 
Folded to the breast that warms 
Only from its inward smart, 
Only from the pent up flame 
Burning flercely at its core, 
Cherished by my loss and shame: 
Shall I live to suffer more ? 
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Shall] live to bear the pangs 
Of the world’s negicct and scorn? 
Hark! the distant belfry clangs 
Welcome to the coming morn. 
Shall I live to see it rise? 
Is ’t not better fur to die? 
Shall I gaze upon the skies —- 
Gaze upon them shamelessly ? 
Clasp me, babe, around my neck, 
Do not fear ine for the sobs 
“ That I cannot, cannot check. 
Oh! another moment robs 
Life of all its painful breath, 
Waking us from this sad dream, 
E’en the wretched rest in death. 
Tlark! the murmur of the stream. 
Nestle clusely, cheek to cheek; 
Let us hasten tu the wave, 
Where is found what we would seek, 
Death, oblivion, and a grave.” 


And the tide rolls on for ever 

Of that dark and silent river; 

And beneath the wave from sparkling, 
‘Mid the weeds embowered and darkling, 
There they Jie near one another, 
Youthful child and youthful mother; 

And the tide rolls on for ever 

Of that swift and silent river. 


GABRIEL’S MARRIAGE, 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

“Tay marry Rose with a clear 
couscience now!” ‘There are 
some parts of the world, where 
it would be drawing no natural 
picture of human nature to repre- 
sent a son as believing conscien- 
tiously that an offence against 
life and the laws of hospitality, 
secretly committed by his father, 
rendered hin, though innocent 
of all participation in it, unworthy 
to fulfil his engagement with his 
afhanced wife. Among the siinple 
inhabitants of Gabriel’s province, 
however, such acutcness of con- 
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scientious sensibility as this was 
no extraordinary exception to all 
general rules. Ignorant and 
superstitious as they might be, 
the people of Brittany practised 
the duties of hospitality as 
devoutly as they practised the 
duties of the national religion. 
The presence of the stranger- 
guest, rich or poor, was a sacred 
presence at their hearths. His 
safety was their especial charge 
— his property their especial 
cosponuibility. They might be 
half-starved, but they were ready 
to share the last crust with him 
nevertheless, as they would share 
it with their own children. Any 
outrage on the virtue of hospita- 
lity, thus born and bred in the 
people, was viewed by them with 
universal disgust, and punished 
by universal exccration. ‘This 
ignominy was uppermost in Ga- 
briel’s thoughts f the side of his 

andfather’s bed; the dread of 
this worst dishonour, which there 
was no wiping out, held him 
speechless before Rose, shamed 
and horrified him so that he felt 
unworthy to look her in the face; 
and when the result of his search 
at the Merchant’s Table proved 
the absence there of all evidence 
of the crime spoken of by the 
old man, the blessed relief, the 
absorbing triumph of that dis- 
covery was expressed entirely in 
the one thought which tind 
prompted his first joyful words: 
— He could marry Kose with a 
clear conscience, for he was the 
son of an honest man! 
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tage, Francois had not come 
back. Rose was astonished at 
the change in Gabriel’s manner; 
even Pierre and the children 
remarked it. Rest and warmth 
had by this time so far recovered 
the younger brother, that he was 
able to give some account of the 
perilous adventures of the night 
at sea. They were still listening 
to the boy’s narrative when Fran- 
ois at last returned. It was now 

abriel who held out his hand, 
and made the first advances 
towards reconciliation. 

To his utter amazement, his 
father recoiled from him. The 
variable temper of Francois had 
evidently ehanged completely 
during his absence at the village. 
A settled scowl of distrust 
darkened his face, as he looked 
at his son. “I never shake hands 
with people who have once 
doubted me,” he said loudly and 
irritably; ‘“‘for I always doubt 
them for ever after. You are a 
bad son! You have suspected 
your father of some infamy that 
you dare not openly charge him 
with, on no other testimony than 
the rambling nonsense of a half- 
witted, dying old man. Don’t 
speak tome! I won't hear you! 
An innocent man and a spy are 
bad company. Go and denounce 
me, you Judas in disguise! I 
don’t care for your secret or for 
irl Rose 


you. What’s that 
doing here still? Why hasn’t she 
gone home long ago? The priest's 


we don’t want strangers 


coming: 
ees of death. Take her 


in the 


When he returned to the cot-| back to the farm-house, and stop 
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there with her, if youlike: nobody 
wants you here!” 

There was something in the 
manner and look of the speaker, 
as he uttered these words, so 
strange, so sinister, so indescri- 
bably suggestive of his meaning 
much more than he said, that 
Gabriel felt his heart sink within 
him instantly; and almost at the 
same moment this fearful ques- 
tion forced itself irresistibly on 
his mind — might not his father 
have followed him to The Mer- 
chant’s Table? Even if he had 
been desired to speak, he could 
not have spoken now, while that 
question and the suspicion that 
it brought with it were utterly 
destroying all the re-assuring 
hopes and convictions of the 
morning. ‘he mental suffering 
produced by the sudden change 
from pleasure to pain in all his 
thoughts, reacted on him physi- 
cally. He felt as if he were 
stifling in the air of the cottage, 
in the presence of his father; 
and when Rose hurried on her 
walking attire, and with a face 
which alternately flushed and 
turned pale with every moment, 
approached the door, he went 
out with her as hastily as if 
he had been flying from his home. 
Never had the fresh air and the 
free daylight felt like heavenly 
and eaarcian influences to him 
until now! 

He could comfort Rose under 
his father’s harshness, he could 
assure her of his own affection 
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together towards the farm-house; 
but he could do no more. He 
durst not confide to her the sub- 
ject that was uppermost in his 
inind: of all human beings she 
was the last to whom he could 
reveal the terrible secret that 
was festering at his heart. As 
soon as they got within sight of 
the farm-house, Gabriel stopped; 
and, promising to see her again 
soon, took leave of Rose with 
assumed ease in his manner and 
with real despair in his heart. 
Whatever the poor girl might 
think of it, he felt, at that moment, 
that he had not courage to face 
her father, and hear him talk 
happily and pleasantly, as his 
custom was, of Rose’s approach- 
ing marriage. 

seft to himself, Gabriel wan- 
dered hither and thither over the 
open heath, neither knowing nor 
caring in what direction he turned 
his steps. The doubts about his 
father’s innocence which had 
been dissipated by his visit to 
The Merchant's Table, that 
father’s own language and man- 
ner had now revived — had even 
confirmed, though he dared not 
ee acknowledge so much to 
uinself. It was terrible enough 
to be obliged to admit that the 
result of his morning’s search 
was, after all, not conclusive — 
that the mystery was in very truth 
not yet cleared up. The violence 
of his father’s last words of 
distrust; the extraordinary and 
indescribable changes in his 


that no earthly influence could|father’s manner while uttering 


Chapge, while 


they walked|them — what did these things 
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mean? Guilt or innocence?: 
Again, was it any longer 


reasonable to doubt the death- 
bed) confession made by his 
gerandfather? Was it not, on 
the contrary, far more probable 
that the old man’s denial in the 
morning of his own words at 
might, had been made under the 
influence of a panic terror, when 
his moral consciousness was 
bewildered, and his intellectual 
faculties were sinking? —- The 
longer Gabriel thought of these 
questions, the less competent — 
yossibly also the Jess willing — 
fic felt ‘to answer them. Should 
he seek advice from others wiser 
than he? No: not while the 
thousandth part of a chance 
remained that his father was 
innocent. This thought was still 
in his mind, when he found him- 
self onee more in sight of his 
home. He was still hesitating 
near the door, when he saw it 
opened eautiously. Lis brother 
Pierre looked out, and then came 
running towards him. ‘Come 
in, Gabriel; oh, do come in!” 
said the boy ‘earnestly, “We are 
afraid to be alone with father. 
He’s been beating us for talking 
of you. 

Gabriel went in. His father 
looked up from the hearth where 
he was sitting, muttered the word 
“Spy!” and made a gesture of 
contempt — but did not address 
a word directly tohis son. The 
hours passed on in silence; after- 
noon waned into evening, and 
evening into night; and still 
he never spoke to any of his 


‘would 
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children. Soon after it was dark, 
he went out, and took his net with 
him — saying that it was better 
to be alone on the sea than in 
the house with a spy. Whenhe 
returned the next morning, there 
was no change in him. Days 
passed — wecks, months even 
elapsed — and still, though his 
manner insensibly became what 
it used to be towards his other 
children, it never altered towards 
his eldest son, At therare periods 
when they now met, except when 
absolutely obliged "to speak, hie 
preserved total silence in’ his 
intercourse with Gabriel. He 
never take Gabriel out 
with him in the boat; he would 
never sit alone with Gabriel in 
the house; he would never eat 
a ineal with Gabriel; he would 
never let the other children talk 
to him about Gabriel; and he 
would never hear a word in 
expostulation, a word inreference 
to anything his dead father had 
sald or done on the night of the 
storm, from Gabriel himself. 
The young man pined and 
changed so that even Rose hardly 
knew him again, under this crucl 
system of domestic excommunica- 
tion; under the wearing influence 
of the one unchanging doubt 
which never left him; and, more 
than all, under the incessant 
reproaches of his own A ie 
aroused by the sense that he w 
evading a responsibility which it 
was his solemn, his immediate 
duty to undertake. But no sting 
of conscience, no ill-treatinent at 
home, and no self-reproaches for 
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failing in his duty of confession, 
as a good Catholic, were power- 
ful enough in their influence over 
Gabriel to make him disclose the 
secret, under the oppression of 
which his very life was wasting 
away. He knew that if he onee 
revealed it, whether his father 
was ultimately proved to be guilty 
or innocent, there would remain 
a slur and a suspicion on the 
family, and on Rose besides from 
her approaching connexion with 
it, which in their time and in their 
generation could never be re- 
moved. The reproach of the 
world is terrible even in’ the 
crowded city, where many of 
the dwellers in our abiding-place 
are strangers to us — but it is 
far more terrible in the country, 
wherenone near us are strangers, 
where all talk of ns and know of 
us, where nothing intervenes 
between us and the tyranny of 
the evil tongue. Gabriel had 
not courage to face this, and dare 
the fearful chance of life-long 
ignominy — no, not even to serve 
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madness it was to decree the 
extinction of religion and the 
overthrow of everything that out- 
wardly symbolized it, throughout 
the whole of the country that they 
eoverned. Already this decree 
had been executed to the letter 
in and around Paris; and now 
the soldiers of the republic were 
on their way to Brittany, headed 
by commanders whose commis- 
sion was to root out the Christian 
religion in the last and the surest 
of the strongholds still left to it, 
in France. 

These men began their work in 
aspiritworthy of the worst oftheir 
superiors who had sent them todo 
it. They gutted churches, they 
aawouehed chapels, they over- 
threw roadside crosses where- 
ever they found them. The ter- 
rible guillotine devoured Juman 
lives in the villages of Brittany, 
as it had devoured them in the 
streets of Paris; the musket aud 
the sword, in highway and hye- 
way, wreaked havocon the people 
— even on women and ehildren 
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the sacred interests of justice, of knecling in the act of prayer; the 


atonement, and of truth. 

While he still remained pro- 
strated under the affliction that 
was wasting his energies of body 
and mind, Brittany was visited 
by a great public calamity in 
which all private misfortunes 
were overwhelmed for a while. 
It was now the time when the 
ever-gathering .storm of the 
French Revolution had risen to 
its hurricane climax. Those 


pricsts were tracked nightand day 
from one hiding place where they 
still offered up worship to another, 
and were killed as soon as over- 
taken — every atrocity was com- 
mitted in every district; but the 
Christian religion still spread 
wider than the widest bloodshed; 
still sprang up with ever-renewed 
vitality from under the very feet 
of the men whose vain fury was 
powerless to trample it down. 


chiefs of the new republic were|Everywhcre the people remained 
now in power, whose last, worst'truc to their Faith; everywhere 
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the priests stood firm by them in 
their sorest need. The execu- 
tioners of the republic had been 
sent to make Brittany a countr 

of apostates: they did their 
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that he, like others of his 
countrymen, might yet be called 
to suffer and perhaps to die for 
the cause of his religion. If 
this last act of self-sacrifice were 


worst, and left it a country of|required of him, Rose would 


martyrs. 

One evening while this fright- 
ful persecution was still raging, 
Gabriel happened to be detained 
unusuall 
Rose’s pice He had lately 
spent much of his time at the 
farm-house: it was his only 
refuge now from that place of 
suffering, of silence, and of seeret 
shame, which he had once called 
home! Just as he had taken 
leave of Rose for the night, and 
was about to open the farm-house 
door, her father stopped him, 
and pointed to a chair in the 
chimney corner. ‘Leave us 
alone, my dear,” said the old 
man to his daughter; “I want 
to speak to Gabriel You can 
go to your mother, in the next 
room.” 

The words which Pere Bonan 
— as he was called by the 
neighbours — had now to say 
in private, were destined to lead 
to very unexpected events. After 
referring to the alteration which 
had appeared of late in Gabriel’s 
manncr, the old man began by 
asking him, sorrowfully but not 
suspiciously, whether he still pre- 
served his old affection for Rose. 
On receiving an eager answer 


ate at the cottage of|lawful guardian. 


be left unprotected, unless her 
affanced husband performed his 
promise to her, and assumed, 
without delay, the position of her 
“Let ime know 
that you will do this,” concluded 
the old man. “J shall be resigned 
to all that may be required of me, 
if 1 can only know that I shall not 
die leaving Rose unprotected.” 
Gabriel gave the promise — gave 
it with his whole heart. As he 
took leave of Pére Bonan, the old 
man said to him: — 

‘‘Come here to-morrow; I shall 
know more then, than I know 
now — | shall be able to fix 
with certainty the day for the 
fulfilment of your engagement 
with Rose.” 

Why did Gabriel hesitate at 
the farm-house door, lookin 
back on Pere Bonan as ihough 
he would fain say something, 
and yct not speaking a word? 
Why, after he had gone out and 
had walked onward several paces, 
did he suddenly stop, return 
quickly to the farm-house, stand 
irresolute before the gate, and 
then retrace his steps sighing 
heavily as he went, but never 
pausing again on his homeward 
way? Because the torment of 


in the affirmative, Pere Bonan|his horrible secret had grown 


then referred to the 


ersecution | harder to bear than ever, since he 


still raging through the country,|had given the promise that had 
and to the consequent possibility! been required of him. Because, 
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danger, Gabriel,” said the old 
man. ‘‘News has come to me 
that the spoilers of our churches 
and the murderers of our congre- 
gations, have been stopped on 
their way hitherward by tidings 
which have reached them from 
another district. This interval of 
peace and safety will be a short 
one — we must take advantage 
of it while it is yet ours. My name 
is among the names on the list of 
the denounced; if the soldiers of 
the Republic find me here! — but 
we will say nothing nore of this: 
it is of Rose and of you that I 
must now speak. On this very 
evening, your marriage may be 
solemnised with all the wonted 
rites of our holy religion, and the 
blessing may be pronounced over 
you by the lips of a priest. This 
evening, therefore, Gabriel, you 
must become the husband and 
the protector of Rose. Listen to 
me attentively, and I will tell 
you how.” 

This was the substance of 
what Gabricl now heard from 
Pére Bonan: — 

Not voy long before the per- 
secutions broke out in Brittany, 
a priest, known generally by 
the name of Father Paul, was 
appointed to 4 curacy in one of 
the northern districts of the pro- 
vince. He fulfilled all the duties 
of his station in such a manner 
as to win the confidence and 
affection of every member of his 
congregation, and was often 
to hear what was required of him|spoken of with respect, even in 
on that day. parts of the country distant from 

‘We have a short respite from|the scene of his labours. It was 


while a strong impulse moved 
him frankly to lay bare his hidden 
dread and doubt to the father 
whose beloved daughter was 
soon to be his wife, there was a 
yet stronger passive influence 
which paralysed on his lips the 
terrible confession that he knew 
not whether he was the son of 
an honest man, or the son of an 
assassin and a robber. Made 
desperate by his situation, he 
determined, while he hastened 
homeward, to risk the worst and 
ask that fatal. question of his 
father in plain words. But this 
supreme trial for parent and 
child was not to be. When he 
entered the cottage, Frangois 
was absent. He had told the 
younger children that he should 
not be home again before noon 
on the next day. 

Early in the morning Gabriel 
repaired to the farm-house, as he 
had been bidden. Influenced 
by his love for Rose, blind! 
confiding in the faint hope fakin 
in despite of heart and conscience 
he still forced himself to cherish) 
that his father might be innocent, 
he now preserved the appearance 
at least of perfect calmness. “If 
I tell my secret to Rose’s father, 
I risk disturbing in him that con- 
fidence in the future safety of his 
child, for which I am his present 
and only warrant” — Something 
like this thought was in Gabriel's 
mind, as he took the hand of 
Pére Bonan, and waited anxiously 
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not, however, until the troubles 
broke out, and the destruction 
and bloodshed began, that he 
became renowned far and wide, 
from one end of Brittany to 
another. From the date of the 
very first persecutions the name 
of Father Pant was a rallying cry 
of the hunted peasantry: he was 
their great encouragement under 
oppression, their eye in 
danger, their last and on y con- 
soler in the hour of death. 
Wherever havoe and ruin raged 
most. fiercely, wherever the pur- 
suit was hottest and theslaughter 
most cruel, there the intrepid 
priest was sure to be seen pur- 
suing his sacred dutiesin defiance 

of every peril. His hair-breadth 
escapes from death; his extra- 
ordinary re-appearances in parts 
of the country where no one ever 
expected to sec him again, were 
regarded by the pos classes 
with superstitious awe. Where- 
ever Father Paul appet ared, with 
his black dress, his calm face, 
and the ivory crucifix which he 
always carried in his hand, the 
people reverenced him as more 
than mortal; and grew at last to 
believe that, single-handed, he 
would successfully de fend his 
religion against the armies of the 
republic. But their simple con- 
fidence inhis powers of resistance 
was soon destined to be shaken. 

Fresh reinforcements arrived in 
Brittany, and overran the whole 
province from one end to the 
other. One morning, after cele- 
brating service in a dismantled 
church, and after narrowly 
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escaping with his life from those 
who pursued him, the priest 
disappeared. Secret inquiries 
were made after him in all direc- 
tions; but he was heard of no 
more. 

Many weary days had passed, 
and the dispirited peasantry had 
already mourned him as dead, 
when ‘some fishermen on the 
northern coast observed a ship 
of light burden in the offing, 
making signals to the shore. 
They put off to her in their boats; 
and on reaching the deck saw 
standing before them the well- 
remembered figure of Father 
Paul. He had returned to his 
congregations; and had founded 
the new altar that they were to 
worship at, on the deck of a ship! 
Razed from the face of the eart 
their Church had not been 
destroyed — for Father Paul and 
the priests who acted with him 
had given that Church a refuge 
on the sea. Henecforth, their 
children could still be baptized, 
their sons and daughters could 
still be married, the burial of 
their dead could still be solem- 
nized, under the sanction of the 
old religion for which, not vainly, 
they had suffered so patiently 
and so long. Throughout. the 
remaining tine of trouble, the 
services were uninterrupted on 
board the ship. A code of signals 
was established by which those 
on shore were always enabled 
to direct their brethren at sea 
towards such parts of the coast 
as happened to be uninfested by 
the enemies of their worship. 
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On the morning of Gabriel's visit 
to the farm-house, these signals 
had shaped the course of the 
ship towards the extremity of 
the peninsula of Quiberon. The 
people of the district were all pre- 
pared to expeet the appearance 
of the vessel some time in the 
evening, and had their boats 
ready at a moment’s notice to 
put off and attend the service. 
At the conclusion of this service 
Pere Bonan had arranged that 
the marriage of his daughter and 
Gabriel was to take place. 

They waited for evening at 
the farm-house. <A little before 
sunset the ship was signalled as 
in sight; and then Pere Bonan 
and his wife, followed by Gabriel! 
and Rose, set forth over the 
heath to the beach. With the 
solitary exception of Francois 


Sarzeau, the whole population of 


the neighbourhood was already 
assembled there; Gabriel's bro- 
ther and sisters being among the 
number. It was the calmest 
evening that had been known for 
months. There was not a cloud 
in the lustrous sky — nota ripple 
on the still surface of the sea. 
The sinallest children were suf- 
fered by their mothers to stray 
down on the beach as they 
pleased; for the waves of the 
great ocean slept as tenderly and 
noiselessly on their sandy bed, 
as if they had been changed 
into the waters of an inland lake. 
Slow, almost imperceptible, was 
the approach of the ship — there 
was hardly a breath of wind to 
carry her on — she was just 
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drifting gently with the landward 
set of the tide at that hour, while 
her sails hung idly against the 
masts. Long after the sun had 
gone down, the congregation still 
waited and watched onthe beach. 
The moon and stars were arrayed 
in their glory of the night, before 
the ship dropped anchor. Then 
the mutHed tolling of a bell came 
solemnly across the quiet waters 5 
and then, from every creek poe 
the shore, as far as the eye coulc 
reach, the black forms of the 
fishermen’s boats shot out swift 
and stealthy into the shining 
sea. 

By the time the boats had 
arrived alongside of the ship, the 
lamp had been kindled before the 
utar, and its flame was gleaming 
red and dull in the radiant moon- 
light. Two of the priests on 
board were clothed in their robes 
of ofhce, and were waiting In 
their appointed places to begin 
the service. But there was a 
third, dressed only in the ordi- 
nary attire of his ealling, who 
mingled with the congregation, 
and spoke a few words to cach 
of the persons composing It, as, 
one by one, they mounted the 
sides of the ship. Those who 
had never seen him before knew 
by the famous ivory crucifix in his 
hand that the priest who received 
them was Father Paul. Gabriel 
looked at this nan, whom he now 
beheld for the first time, with a 
mixture of astonishment andawe; 
for he saw that the renowned 
chief of the Christians of Brittany 
was, to all appearance, but little. 
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older than himself. The expres-;the hushed and awful majesty of 
sion on the pale calm face of the/ the tranquil sea. The roof of this 
priest was so gentle and kind,|cathedral was the immeasurable 
that children just ahle to walkiheaven, the pure moon its one 
tottered up to him, and held| great light, the countless glories 


familiarly 


y the skirts of his/of the stars its only adornment. 


black gown, whenever his clear; Here were no hired singers or 


blue eyes rested on theirs, while 
he beckoned them to his side. 
No one would ever have guessed 
from the countenance of Father 
Paul what deadly perils he had 
confronted, but for the scar of 
a sabre-wound, as yet hardly 
healed,. which ran across his 
forchead. That wound had been 
dealt while he was knecling 
before the altar, inthe last church 
in Brittany which had eseaped 
spoliation. He would have died 
where he knelt, but for the 
peasants who were praying with 
hits, and who, unarmed as they 
were, threw themselves like tigers 
on the soldiery, and at awful 
sacrifice of their own lives saved 
the life of their priest. There 
was not a man now on board the 
ship who would have hesitated, 
had the occasion called for it 
again, to have rescued him in the 
same way. 

The service began. Since the 
days when the primitive Chris- 
tians worshipped amid the 
caverns of the earth, can any 
service be imagined nobler in 
itself, or sublimer in the circum- 
stances surrounding it, than that 
which was now offered up? Here 
was no artificial pomp, no gaudy 
profusion of ornament, no atten- 
dant grandeur of man’s creation. 


rich pricst-princes; no curious 
sight-scers, or careless lovers of 
sweet sounds. ‘This congregation 
and they who had gathered it 
together, were all poor alike, all 
persecuted alike, all worshipping 
alike to the overthrow of their 
worldly interests, and at the 
imminent peril of their lives. 
How brightly and tenderly the 
moonlight shone upon the altar 
and the people before it! — how 
solemnly and divinely the deep 
harmonies, as they chanted the 
penitential Psalms, mingled with 
the hoarse singing of the freshen- 
ing night-breeze in the rigging of 
the ship! — how swectly the still, 
rushing murmur of many voices, 
as they uttered the responses 
together, now died away and 
now rose again softly into the 
mysterious might! 

Of all the members of the con- 
gregation— young or old—there 
was but one over whom that 
impressive service exercised no 
influence of consolation or of 
peace: that one was Gabriel. 
Often, throughout the day, his re- 
proaching conscience had spoken 
within him again and again. 
Often, when he joined the little 
assembly on the beach, he turned 
away his face in secret shame and 
apprehension from Rose and her 


All around this church spreadjfather. Vainly, after gaining the 
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deck of the ship, did he try to 
meet the eye of Father Paul as 
frankly, as readily, and as affec- 
tionately as others met it. The 
burden of concealment seemed 
too heavy to be borne in the 
presence of the priest — and yet, 
torment as it was, he still bore it! 
But when he knelt with the rest 
of the congregation and saw Rose 
kneehng iis side — when he 
felt the ealinnes of the solemn 
night and the still sea filling his 
heart — when the sounds of the 
first prayers spoke with a dread 
spiritual language of their own 
to his soul — then, the remem- 
brance of the confession which 
he had neglected, and the terror 
of receiving unprepared the 
sacrament which he knew would 
be offered to him — grew tou 
vivid to be endured: the sense 
that he merited no longer, though 
once worthy of it, the confidence 
in his perfect truth and candour 
placed in him by the woman with 
whomhe was soon to stand before 
the altar, overwhelmed him with 
shame: the mere act of kneeling 
among that congregation, the 
passive accomplice by his silence 
and secresy, for aught he knew to 
the contrary, of a crime which 
it was his bounden duty to 
denounce, appalled him as if he 
had already committed sacrilege 
that could never be forgiven. 
Tears flowed down his checks, 
though he strove torepress them: 
sobs burst from him, though he 
tried to stifle them. He knew 
that others besides Rose were 
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and alarm; but he could neither 
control himself, nor move to leave 
his place, nor raise his eyes even 
— until suddenly he felt a hand 
laid on his shoulder. That touch, 
slight as it was, ran through him 
instantly. He looked up, and 
saw Father Paul standing by his 
side. 

Beckoning to him to follow, 
and siguing to the congregation 
not to suspend their devotions, 
heled Gabriel out of the assembly 
— then paused for a moment, 
reflecting — then beckoning 
again, took him into the cabin 
of the ship, and closed the door 
carefully. 

“You have something on your 
mind,” hesaid simply and quietly, 
taking the young man by the 
hand. “I may be able to 
relieve you, if you tell me what 
it is.” 

As (rabriel heard these gentle 
words, and saw, by the light of 
a lamp which burnt before a cross 
fixed against the wall, the sad 
kindness of expression with which 
the priest was eae him, the 
oppression that had lain so long 
on his heart seemed to leave it in 
an instant. ‘he haunting fear 
of ever divulging his fatal suspi- 
cions and his fatal secret had 
vanished, as it were, at the touch 
of Father Paul’s hand. For the 
first time, he now repeated to 
another ear — the sounds of 
prayer and praise rising grandly 
the while from the congregation 
above — his grandfather’s death- 
bed confession, word for word 
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looking at him in astonishmentijalmost, as he had heard it in 
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the cottage on the night of the 
storm. 

Once, and once only, did Father 
Paul interrupt the narrative, 
which in whispers was addressed 
to him. Gabricl had hardly 
repeated the first two or three 
sentences of his grandfather's 
confession, when the priest, in 
quick altered tones, apna ey 
asked him his name and place 
of abode. As the question Was 
answered, Father Paul’s calm 
face became suddenly agitated; 
but the nest moment, resolutely 
resuming his self-possession, he 
bowed his head, as a was that 
Gabricl was to coutinue ; ; clasped 
his trembling hands, ani raising 
them as if in silent prayer, fixed 
his eyes intently on the cross. 
He never looked away from it 
while the terrible narrative pro- 
eceded. But when  Gabricl 
described his search at The 
Merchant’s ‘Table; and, referring 
to his father’s behaviour since 
that time, appealed to the priest 
to know whether he might, even 
yet, in defiance ofappearances, be 
still filially justified in doubting 
whether the crime had really been 
perpetrated — then Father Paul 
moved near to him onee more, aud 
spoke again. 

“Compose yourself, and look 
at me,” he said, with all and more 
than all his former sad kindness 
of voice and manner, “J can end 
your doubts for ever. Gabricl, 
your father was guilty in inten- 
tion and in act; but the victim 
of his crime still lives. I can 
prove it.” 
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Gabriel’s heart beat wildly; 
a deadly coldness crept over him, 
as he saw Father Paulioosen the 
fastening of his ecassock round 
the throat. At that instant the 
chanting of the congregation 
above ceased; and then, the 
sudden and awful stillness was 
deepened rather than interrupted 
by the faint sound of one voice 
praying. Slowly and with trem- 
bling fingers the priest removed 
the band round his neck— paused 
a little — sighed heavily — and 
pointed to ascar which was now 
plainly visible on one side of his 
throat. He said something, at. 
the sane time; but the bell above 
tolled while he spoke. It was 
the signal of the elevation of the 
Host. Gabriel felt an arm passed 
round him, guiding him to his 
knees, and sustaining him from 
sinking to the floor. For one 
moment. longer he was conscious 
that the bell had stopped, that 
there was dead silence, that 
Father Paul was kneeling by 
him beneath the cross, with bowed 
head — then all objects around 
vanished; and he saw and knew 
nothing more. 

When he recovered his senses, 
he was still in the cabin — the 
man whose life his father had 
attempted was bending over him, 
and sprinkling water on his face 
— and the clear voices of the 
women and children of the con- 
gregation were joining the voices 
of the men in singing the Agnus 
Dei. 

‘‘Look up at me without fear, 
Gabriel,” said the priest. wt 
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desire not to avenge injurics: 
I visit not the sins of the father 
on the child. Look up, and 
listen! J have strange things to 
speak of; and I have a sacred 
mission to fulfil before the morn- 
ing, in which you must be my 
guide.” 

(yabriel attempted to knecl and 
kiss his hand, but Father Paul 
stopped him, and said, pointing 
to the cross: “Kneel to that — 
not to me: not to your fellow- 
mortal, and your friend — for 
I will be your friend, Gabriel; 
believing that God’s mercy has 
ordered it 50. And now listen 
to me,” he proceeded, with a 
brotherly tenderness in his man- 
ner which went to Gabriel's heart. 
“'The service is nearly ended. 
What Ihave to tell you must be 
told at once; the errand on which 
you will guide me must be per- 
formed before to-morrow dawns. 
sit here near me; and attend to 
what Luow say!” 

Gabriel obeyed: Father Paul 
then proeceded thus: — 

“T beheve the confession made 
to you by your grandfather to 
have been true in every parti- 
eular, On the evening to which 
he referred you, | approached 
your cottage, as he aia. for the 
purpose of asking shelter for the 
might. At that period, | had been 
studying hard to qualify myself 
tor the holy calling which I now 
pursue; and, on the completion 
of my studies, had indulged in 
the recreation of a tour on foot 
through Brittany, by way of in- 
nocently and agreeably occupy- 
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disposal, before [ entered the 
priesthood. When I accosted 
‘our father, I had lost my way, 
liad been walking for many 
hours, and was glad of any rest 
that I could get for the night. It 
is unnecessary to pain you now, 
by referenee to the events which 
followed ny entrance under your 
father’s roof. lremember nothing 
that happened from the time when 
I laid down to sleep before the 
fire, until the time when I re- 
covered my senses at the place 
which you call The Merchant's 
Table. My first sensation was 
that of being noved into the cold 
air: when | opencd my eyes I 
saw the great Druid stones rising 
close above me, and two men 
on either side of me rifling my 
pockets. ‘They found nothing 
valuable there, and were about 
to leave me where I lay, when | 
gathered strength enough to ap- 
peal to their merey through their 
cupidity. Money was not searce 
with me then, and Iwas able to 
offer them a rich reward (which 
they ultimately received as I had 
promised) if they would take me 
to any place where I could get 
shelter and medical help. 1 sup- 
pose they inferred by my lan- 
guage and accent— perhaps also 
by the linen I wore, wneh they 
examined closely — that I be- 
longed to the higher ranks of the 
community, in spite of the plain- 
ness of my outer garments; and 
might therefore be ina position to 
make good my promise to them. 
I heard one say to the other, 
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‘Let us risk it;’ and then they|motive was,” said Father Paul. 


took me in their arms, carried 
me down to a boat on the beach, 
and rowed to a vessel in the 
ofing. The next day they dis- 
embarked meat Paimbceuf, where 
I got the assistance which I so 
much needed. I learnt through 
the confidence they were obliged 
to place in me, in order to give 
me the means of sending them 
their promised reward, that these 
men were smugglers, and that 
they were in the habit of using 
the cavity in which I had been 
laid, as a place of concealment 
for goods, and for letters of ad- 
vice to their accomplices. This 
accounted for their finding me. 
As to my wound, J was informed 
by the surgeon who attended me, 
that it had missed being inflicted 
in & mortal part by less than a 
quarter of an inch, and that, as 
it was, nothing but the action of 
the night air in cogulating the 
blood over the place had, in the 
first instance, saved my life. To 
be brief, I recovered after a long 
illness, returned to Paris, an 

was called to the priesthood. The 
will of my superiors obliged me 
to perform the first duties of my 
vocation in the great city; but 
my own wish was to be appointed 
to a cure of souls in your pro- 
vince, Gabriel. Can you imagine 


wh Yds 

‘The answer to this question 
was in Gabriel’s heart; but he 
was still too deeply awed and 
affected by what he had heard to 
give it utterance. 


‘“You must know first that I uni- 
formly abstained from disclosing 
to any one where and by whom 
my life had been attempted. IL 
kept this a secret from the men 
who rescued me — from the sur- 
geon — from my own friends 
even. My reason for such a pro- 
cecding was, Lwould fain believe, 
a Christian reason. I hope I had 
always felt a sincere and humble 
desire to prove myself, by the 
help of God, worthy of the sacred 
vocation to which I was destined. 
But my miraculous escape from 
death made an impression on my 
mind, which gave me another 
and an infinitely higher view of 
this vocation — the view which 
I have since striven, and shall 
always strive for the future to 
maintain. As [I lay, during the 
first days of my recovery, exa- 
mining my own heart, and con- 
sidering in what manner it would 
be my duty to act towards your 
father, when I was restored to 
health, a thought came into sh 
mind which calmed, comforted, 
and resolved all my doubts. lL 
said within myself — ‘In a few 
months more I shall be called to 
be one of the chosen ministers of 
God. If] am worthy of my voca- 
tion, my first desire towards this 
man who has attempted to take 
my life, should be, not to know 
that human justice has overtaken 
him, but to know that he has 
truly and religiously repented 
and made atonement for his guilt. 
To such repentance and atone- 


“Tmust tell you then what my!ment let it be my duty to call 
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him; if he reject that appeal,jopened the cabin-door. As he 


and be hardened only the more 
against me because | have for- 
given him my injuries, then it 
will be time enough to denounce 
him for his crimes to his fellow 
men. Surely it must be well for 
me here and hereafter, if I begin 
my carcer in the holy priesthood 
by helping to save from hell the 
soul of the man who, of all 
others, has most cruelly wronged 
me. Itwas for this reason, (ra- 
briel — it was because ] desired 
to go straightway to your father’s 
cottage, and reclaim him after 
he had believed me to be dead — 
that I kept the secret and en- 
treated of my superiors that I 
might be sent to Brittany. But 
this, as L have said, was not to 
be at first, and when my desire 
was granted, my place was as- 
signed me in a far district. ‘The 
persecution under which we still 


ascended the steps, followed by 
Gabriel, Pere Bonan met them. 
The old man looked doubtfully 
and searchingly on his future 
son-in-law, as he respectfully 
whispered a few words in the ear 
of the priest. Father Paul listen- 
ed attentively, answered in a 
whisper, and then turned to Ga- 
briel, first telling the few people 
near them to withdraw a little. 
‘“] have been asked whether 
there is any impediment to your 
marriage,” he said, “and have 
answered that there is none. 
What you have said to me has 
been said in confession, and is 
a secret between us two, Re- 
member that; and forget not, at 
the same time, the service which 
I shall require of you to-night, 
after the marriage ceremony is 
over. Where is Rosc Bonan?” 
he added aloud, looking round 


- suffer broke out; the designs of|him. Rose came forward. Father 


my life were changed; my own 
will became no longer mine to 
guide me. But, through sorrow 
and suffering, and danger and 
bloodshed, I am now led after 


Paul took her hand, and placed 
it in Gabriel’s. ‘Lead her to the 
altar steps,” he said, ‘“‘and wait 
there for ine.” 

It was more than an hour later; 


many days to the execution of} the boats had left the ship’s side; 


that first purpose which I formed 
on entering the priesthood. Ga- 
briel! when the service is over, 
and the congregation are dis- 
persed, you must guide me to the 
door of your father’s cottage.” 
He held up his hand, in sign 
of silence, as Gabriel was about 
to answer. Just then, the off- 
ciating priests above were pro- 
nouncing the final benediction. 
-When it was over, Father Paul 


the congregation had dispersed 
over the face of the country — 
but still the vessel remained at 
anchor. ‘Those who were left 
in her watched the land more 
anxiously than usual; for they 
knew that Father Paul had risked 
mecting the soldiers of the re- 
public by trusting himself on 
shore. A boat was awaiting his 
return on the beach; half of the 
crew, armed, being posted as 
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scouts in various directions on 
the high land of the heath. 
They would have followed and 
guarded the priest to the place 
of his destination; but he for- 
bade it; and, leaving them ab- 
ruptly, walked swiftly onward 
with one young man only for his 
companion. 

Gabriel had committed his bro- 
ther and his sisters to the charge 
of Rose. They were to go to the 
farm-house that night with his 
newly-married wife and her father 
and mother. Father Paul had 
desired that this might be done. 
When Gabriel and he were left 
alone to follow the path which 
led to the fishermau’s cottage, 
the priest never spoke while they 
walked on — never looked aside 
either to the right or the left: — 
always held his ivory erucifix 
clasped to his breast. They ar- 
rived at the door. “Knock,” 
whispered Father Paul to (ra- 
briel, ‘and then wait here with 
mec.” 

The door was opened. On a 
lovely inoonlight night Frangois 
Sarzeauhad stood on that thresh- 
old, years since, with a bleed- 
ing body in his arms: on a lovely 
moonlight night, he now stood 
there again, confronting the very 
mau whose life he had attempted, 
and knowing hin not. 

Father Paul advanced a few 

aces, sO that the moonlight fell 
uller on his features, and re- 
‘moved his hat. Francois Sarzeau 
looked, started, moved one step 
back, then stood motionless and 
perfectly silent, while all traces 
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of expression of any kind sud- 


denly vanished from his face. 
Then the calm, clear tones of the 
priest stole gently on the dead 
silence. 
peace and forgiveness from a 
guest of former years,” he said; 
and pointed, as he spoke, to the 
place where he had been wounded 
in the neck. For one moment, 
Gabriel saw his father trembling 
violently from head to foot — 
then, his imbs steadied again — 
stiffened suddenly, as if struck 
by catalepsy. His lips parted, 
but without quivering; his eyes 
glared, but without moving in 
their orbits. he lovely moon- 
light itself looked ghastly and 
horrible, shining on the super- 
natural panic-deformity of that 
face! Gabriel turned away his 
head in terror, He heard the 
voice of Father Paul saying to 
him: “Wait here till 1 come 
back,” — then, there was an in- 
stant of silence again — then a 
low groaning sound, that seemed 


to articulate the name of God; a _ 


sound unlike his father’s voice, 
unlike any human voice he had 
ever heard — and then the noise 
of a closing door. He looked 
up, and saw that he was standing 
alone before the cottage. 

Once, after an interval, he 
approached the window. He just 
saw through it the hand of the 
priest holding on high the ivory 
crucifix; but inpped not to see 
more, for he heard such words, 
such sounds, as drove him back 
to his former place. There he 
stayed, until the noise of some- 


“f bring a message of 
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thing falling heavily within the:est desire. It is his own wish 
cottage, struck on his ear. Again;that I shonld communicate to 
he advanced towards the door; you his confession of having se- 
heard Father Paul praying; eretly followed you to The Mer- 
listened for several minutes ; then 
heard a moauing voice, now join- 
ing itself to the voice of the 
mniest, now choked in sobs and 
bitter wailing. Once more he 


| 
chant’s Table, and of having dis- 
covered (as you discovered) that 
no evidence of his guilt remained 
there. This admission he thinks 
will be enough to account for his 
went back out of hearing, and! conduct towards yourself, from 
stirred not again from his place.;that time to this. | have next to 
He waited a long and a weary|tell you (also at your father’s 
time there — so long that one of|desire) that he has promised in 
the scouts on the look-out came |my presence, and now promises 
towards him, evidently suspi-;again in yours, sincerity of re- 
cious of the delay in the priest's pentance inthis manner :— When 
return. He waved the man back,/the persecution of our religion 
and then looked again towards!has ceased — as cease it will, 
the door. At last, he saw it openfand that speedily, be assured of 
— saw Father Paul approach him,|it! — he solemnly pledges him- 
leading Frauc¢ois Sarzeau by the| self heneeforth to devote his life, 
hand. his strength, avd what worldly 
The fisherman never raised his | possessions he nay have, or may 
downcast eyes to his son’s face:jacquire, to the tisk of re-ereet 
tears trickled silently over his|ing and restoring the roadside 
cheeks; he followed the hand) crosses which have been sacri- 
that led hin, as a little child|legiously overthrown and de- 
might have followed it, listening|stroved in his native province, 
anxiously and humbly at theland to doing good, good where 
priest's side to eve ry w ord that;he may. ] have now said all that 
he spoke. “Gabriel,” said Father! is required of me, and may bid 
Paul, in a voice eich trembled! you farewell — bear ng with me 
a little, for the first time that/the happy reme ‘mbrance that I 
night — “Gabriel, 1t has pleased {have lefta father and son recon- 
God to grant the perfect ful-|eiled and restored to each other, 
filment of the purpose which | May God bless and prosper you 
brought me to this place; I tell and those dear to you, Gabriel! 
you ths, as all that you need — | M: ay God accept your fathar’s re- 
asall, L believe, that vou would) pentanee, and bles him also 
wish — to know of what has throughout his future life!” 
passed while you have been nis He took their hands, pressed 
waiting forme here. Such wordsithem long and warmly, then 
as I have now to speak to you,’ turned and walked quickly down 
are spoken by your father’s carn-|the path which led to the beach. 
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Gabriel dared not trust himself 
yet to speak; but he raised his 
arm, and put it gently round his 
father’s neck. ‘The two stood 
together so, looking out dimly 
through the tears that filled their 
eyes, to the sea. They saw the 
boat put off in the bright track 
of the moonlight, and reach the 
vessel’s side; they watched the 
spreading of the sails, and fol- 
lowed the slow course of the ship 
till she disappeared past a dis- 
tant headland from sight. After 
that, they went into the cottage 
together. They knew it not then; 
but they had seen the last, in 
this world, of Father Paul. 
% * x 

The events foretold hy the 
good priest happened sooner 
than even he had anticipated. 
A new government ruled the des- 
tinies of Franee, and the perse- 
cution ceased in Brittany. Among 
other propositions which were 
then aad to the parhaimeut, 
was one advocating the resto- 
ration of the roadside crosses 
throughout the provinee. It was 
found, however, on Inquiry, that 
these crosses were to be counted 
by thousands, and that the mere 
cost of the wood required to re- 
ercet them necessitated an ex- 
penditure of money which the 
bakin nation could il] afford 
to spare. While this project was 
under discussion, and before it 
was finally rejected, one man had 
undertaken the task which the 
government shrank from attempt- 
ing. When Gabricl left the cot- 
tage, taking his brother and 
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sisters to live with his wife and 
himself at the farm-house, Fran- 
cois Sarzeau left it also, to per- 
form in highway and byeway 
his promise to Father Paul. For 
months and months he laboured 
without intermission at his task; 
still, always doing good, and 
rendering help and kindness and 
true charity to all whom he could 
serve. He walked many a weary 
inile, toiled through many a hard 
day’s work, humbled himself 
even to beg of others, to get 
wood enough to restore a single 
cross. No one ever heard him 
complain, ever saw him = in- 
paticnt, ever detected him in 
faltering at his task. The shelter 
in an outhouse, the crust of 
bread and drink of water, which 
he could always get from the 
peasantry, seemed to suffice hin. 
Among the people who watched 
his perseverance, a belief began 
to gain ground that his life would 
be miraculously prolonged until 
he had completed his undertaking 
from one cnd of Brittany to the 
other. But this was not to be. 
He was seen one cold autumn 
evening, silently and steadily at 
work as usual, setting up a new 
cross on the site of one which 
had been shattered to spliuters 
in the troubled times. In the 
morning he was found lying dead 
beneath the sacred symbol which 
his own hands had completed 
and erected in its place during 
the night. They buried him where 
he lay; and the priest who con- 
secrated the ground allowed 
Gabriel to engrave his father’s 
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epitaph in the wood of the cross.!read afterwards with tearful cyes. 
It was simply the imitial letters!The writer begged that, if she 


of the dead man’s name, followed 
by this inscription: — “Pray for 
the repose of his soul: he died peni- 
tent, and the doer of good works.” 


Once, and once only, did Ga- 
bricl hear anything of Father 
Paul. The good priest showed, 
by writing to the farm-house, 
that he had not forgotten the 
family so largely indebted to him 
for their happiness. ‘The letter 
was dated “Home.” Father Paul 
said, that such services as he had 
been permitted to render to the 
Church in Brittany, had obtained 
for him a new and a far more 
glorious trust than any he had 
yet held. He had been recalled 
from his curacy, and appointed 
to be at the head of a mission 
which was shortly to he des- 
patched to convert the inhabi- 
tants of a savage and a far dis- 
tant land to the Christian fatth. 
He now wrote, as his brethren 
with hun were writing, to take 
leave of all friends for ever mn 
this world, before setting out — 
for if was well known to the 
chosen persons entrusted with 
the new inission, that they could 
only hope to advance its object 
by cheerfully risking their own 
lives for the sake of their reli- 
gion. He gave his blessing to 
Francois Sarzeau, to Gabriel, 
and to his family; and bade them 
affectionately farewell for the last 
time. There was a postscript in 
the letter, which was addressed 
to Rose, and which she often 


should have any children, she 
would show her friendly and 
Christian remembrance of him by 
teaching them to pray (as he 
hoped she herself would pray 

that a blessing might atten 

Father Paul’s labours in the dis- 
tant land. The priest’s loving 
vetition was never forgotten. 
Vhen Rose taught itsfirst prayer 
to her first child, the little crea- 
ture was instructed to end the 
few simple words pronounced at 
its mother’s knees, with: —‘‘ God 
bless Father Paul!” 
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Some curious particulars re- 
specting Arabian horses have 
lately been given to the world, 
from no less an authoritative a 
source than Abd-el-Kader him- 
self. General Daumas has pub- 
lished a work, intitled Les Che- 
vaur du Sahara, and it contains 
the answers furnished by the 
Arab chief to a list of inquiries 
that had been expressly addressed 
to him. The Emir’s letter was 
translated imto French by M. 
Boissonnet, its original form be- 
ing scrupulously retained; and 
inany of our readers may be 
gratified by the sight of an Kng- 
lish version of the document, 
even if it be not likely to afford 
them any very great practical 
instruction. 
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November 8, 1851 (the 23rd of Moharrem, 
the first month of 1268). 

Glory to the One God. His 
reign alone is eternal. 

Health to him who equals in 
good qualities all the men of his 
time, who seeks only after good, 
whose heart is pure and his dis- 
course accomplished, the wise, 
the intelligent Lord, General 
Daumas, on the part of your 
' friend, Sid- el-Hadi Abd-el-Kadcr, 
gon of Mahi-Eddin. 

Behold the answer to your 
questions. 

J. You ask how many days an 
Arabian horse ean travel without 
resting, and without bemg made 
to sufler too much. 

Know that a horse, who is 
sound in all his members, who 
eats barley which his stomach 
requires, can do whatever his 
rider wishes him. On this sub- 
ject the Arabs say Adlefou annef, 
“Give barley, and overwork.” 
But without overworking the 
horse, he may be made to travel 
sixtecn parasanges every day, 
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(a parasange is a measure of 


distance — origin: a Persian — 
equal to a French | eague anda 
half, or three and three-quarters 
English miles, asnear as may be); 
that is the distanee from Mascara 
to Koudiah-Aghelizan, on the 
Qued-Mina: it has been measured 
in draa (cubits), A horse perform- 
ing this distance (of sixty miles 
English) daily, and cating as 
much barley as he likes, can £0 
on without fatigue for three, or 
even for four mouths, without 
resting a single day. 
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JI. You ask what distance a 
horse can travel in one day. 

I cannot tell you precisely; 
but the distance ought to be not 
much less than fifty parasanges 
(one hundred and eighty-seven 
miles anda half), as from Tlem- 
een to Mascara. We have seen a 
very great number of horses per- 
form in one day the distance from 
Tlemcen to Mascara. Neverthe- 
less, ahorse which has completed 
I that journey, ought to be spared 
the following day, and ought only 
to be ridden a much shorter dis- 
tance. Most of our horses could 
ro from Osran to Mascara in one 
i. and would perform the same 
journey for two or three succes- 
sive days. We started from Saida 
tow: ards eight inthe morning (au 
dohha) in order to fall upon the 
Arban, who encamped at Aian- 
‘T oukria ( among the Owad-Aiad, 
near Tana), and we reached them 
by break of day (fedjer). You 
know the country, and are ac- 
quainted with the road which we 
had to traverse. 

Ill. You ask me for instances 
of abstinence in the Arabian 
horse, and for proofs of his 
power of enduring hunger and 
thirst. 

Know that when we were sta- 
tioned at the mouth of the Me- 
louta, we made razzias in the 
Djebel- Amour, following the 
route of the Desert. On the day 
of attack, we pushed our horses 
on for a gallop of five or six 
hours witout taking breath, 
completing our excursion thither 
and back in twenty, or at most 
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in five-and-twenty days. During 
this interval of time, our horses 
had no barley to eat, except what 
their riders were able to carry 
with them, — about eight or- 
dinary feeds. Our horses found 


no straw to eat, but only a/fus 


and chiehh, or besides that, in 
spring-time, grass. Notwith- 
standing which, on returning 
home again, we performed our 
games on horseback the dav of 
our arrival, and we shot witha 
eertain nuinber of them. Many 
which were unable to go through 
with this last exercise, were still 
in good travelling condition. Our 
horses went without drinking, 
either for one day, or for two; 
once, no water was to be found 
for three days. The horses of 
the Desert do much more than 
that; they remain about three 
months without eating a single 
grain of barley; they have no 
acquaintance with straw, except 
on the days when they go to buy 
corn In the Teli, and in general 
have nothing to eat but alfa and 
chiehh, and sometimes  guetof,. 
Chichh 1s better than adfu, and 
guelof is better than chiehh. The 
Arabs say, ‘“1éfa makes a horse 
£0, chiehh makes him fit for bat- 
tle.” And, “Guetof is better than 
harley.” Certain years oceur in 
which the horses of the Desert 
#o without tasting a single grain 
of barley during the whole 
twelvemonth, when the trihes 
have not been received in the 
Teli. They then sometimes give 
dates to their horses; this tood 
fattens them. 


Their horses are| 
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then capable both of travelling 
and of going to battle. 

IV. Fon ask me why, when 
the French do not mount their 
horses till they are four years 
old, the Arabs mount theirs at 
ui early age. 

Know that the Arabs say that 
horses, likemen,ean learn quickly 
only in their childhood. ‘These 
are their proverbs on that sub- 
ject: “The lessons of infancy are 
engraved on stone; the lessons 
of mature age disappear like 
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birds’ nests.” They also say, 
“The young branch rises up 


straight again without great diffi- 
cultv; but the timber tree never 
rises up again.” 

In Ne first year, the Arabs 
teach the horse to be led with the 
reseun, a sort of bridle. They call 
him then djeda, and begin to 
bridle him and to tie him up. 
When he is become tend — that 1s 
to say, in his second year — they 
ride him for a mile, then two, then 
a parasange; and when he is 
turned of eighteen months old, 
they are not afraid of fatiguing 
hin. When he is become rebda 
ltelata — that is to say, when he 
enters his third year — they tie 
himup, cease to ride him, cover 
him with a good djelale (horse- 
cloth), and make him fat. On 
this subject they say: “In the 
first year (djeda) tie him up for 
fear any accident should happen 
to him. In the second year (fend) 
ae him till his back bends. In 
the third year (rebda telata) tie him 
lup again. Then, if he does not 
suit you, sell him.” 
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If a horse is not ‘ridden before 
the third year, it is certain that 
he will be good-for-nothing but 
for running, at most, which there 
is no occasion for him to learn; it 
is his original faculty. The Arabs 
thus express the thought: 7 
djouad idjrt be aaselouh; “The 
djouad runs according to his 
breeding.” (The noble horse has 
no need to be taught to run.) 

V. Youask me why, if the off- 
spring partakes more of the qua- 
lities of the male than of the 
female parent, the mares, notwith- 
standing, sell for higher prices 
than the horses. 

The reason is this; he who 
purchases a mare hopes that all 
the while he is making use of her, 
he willobtain from heranumerous 
progeny ; buthe who buysahorse, 
derives from it no other benctit 
than its services for the saddle, 
as the Arabs never take money 
for the use of their horses, but 
lend them gratuitously. 

VI. You ask whether the Arabs 
of the Desert keep registers to 
record the descent of their 
horses? 

Know that the people of the 
Algerian Desert do not. trouble 
themselves about such registers, 
any more than the people of Tell. 
The notoriety of the facts is quite 


sufficient; for the genealogy of 


the blood-horses isas universally 
known as that of their masters. 
1 have heard say that some fa- 
milies had these written genea- 
logies, but I am unable to quote 
them. But books of the kind are 


in the East, as I have mentioned 
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in the little treatise which I am 
shortly about to address to you. 

VII. You ask which of the 
Algerian tribes are the most 
celebrated for the purity of race 
of their horses. 

Know that the horses of the 
Hamyan are the best horses of 
the Desert, without exception. 
They have none but excellent 
horses, because they never em- 
ploy them either for tillage or for 
earrying burdens. They use them 
only for travelling and for battle. 
These are the horses which are 
best ableto endure hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue. The horses of the 
Arbaa and of the Oulad-Nayl, 
come next after those of the Ha- 
myan. Inthe Tcli, the best horses 
in respect to purity of race, sta- 
ture, and beauty of form, are 
those of the people of Chelif, 
particularly those of the Oulad- 
Sidi-Ben-Abd-Allah  (Sidi-el- 
Aaribi), near the Mina, and also 
those of the Oulad-Sidi-Hassan, a 
branch of theOulad-Sidi-Dahhou, 
who inhabit the mountains of 
Maseara. The most rapid in the 


| Hippodrome, and also of beauti- 


ful shape, are of the tribe of 
Flitas, of the Oulad-Cherif and 
the Oulad-Lekreud. The best to 
travel over stony ground, without 
being shod, are those of the tribe 
of Assassena, in the Yakoubia. 
This saying is attributed to Mou- 
laye Ismail, the celebrated Sultan 
of Morocco; ‘ May my horse have 
been brought up in the Maz, and 
led to water in the Biaz!” The 
Maz is a place in the country of 
the Assassena, and the Biaz is the 
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hrook, 


'Toufet, which runs through their|rocco). 


territory. The horses of the 
Ouled-Khaled are alsorenowned 
for the same qualities. Sidi- 
Amed-Ben- Youssef has said on 
the subject of this tribe, ‘‘ Long 
tresses and long djclais will be 
scen amongst you till the day of 
resurrection,” praising thus at 
the same time both their women 
and their horses. 

VIE. You tell me that people 
have assured you that the hee: 
of Algeria are not Arabian horses, 
but Barbs. 

This is an opinion which falls 
back again upon its authors. The 
people of Barbary are of Arab 
origin, A eclebrated author has 
sitid ; “Phe people of Barbary 
inhabit the Mogheb; they are ¢ all 
sons of Kais-Ben-Ghilan, It is 
also asserted that they are de- 
scended from the two great Ifeé- 
miatrites tribes, the Senahdja 
and the Kettamna, who came into 
the country at the time of the 
Invasion of [frikech-el-Malik.” 

According to these two opi- 
nions, the people of Barbary are 
ret ally Arabs. Moreover, histo- 
rians have established the kindred | s 
of the majority of the tribes of 
Barbary, and their descent from 
the Senahdja aud the Kettama. 
The arrival of these tribes is 
anterior to Islamisin; the number 
of emigrated Arabs i inthe Mogheb 
is inca lente tile When the Obei- 
din (the aaa were masters 
of Beas immense tribes passed 
into A rica, and amongst others 
the Riahh. ‘They spread from 
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known by the name of|Kairouan to Merrakech (Ma- 


It is from these tribes 
that are descended, in Algeria, 
the Douaouda, the Aiad, the 
Madid, thoOulaike Mad, the Calad- 
Jakoub-Zerara, the Djendal, the 
Atta, the Hamis, the Braze, the 
She ba, and many ‘others, No one 
doubts that the Arabian horses 
have spread in the Mogheb, in the 
same way as the Arabian fuaties: 
In the time of Ifrikech-ben-Katt, 
the empire of the Arabs was all 
powerful; it extended towards 
the west as far as the boundaries 
of the Mogheb, as in the time of 
Chamar_ the Heémiarite, it ex- 
tended towards the cast as far as 
China, according to the statement 
of Ben-Koute fb in his book en- 
titled Al Marif. 

It is perfectly true, that if the 
Algerian horses are of Arab race, 
many of them have fallen fr om 
their nobility, because they are 
only too frequently employed in 
tillage, mm earrying burdens, and 
nl doing other similar hard work ; 
and also because some of the 
mares have been associated with 
asses, Which never happened 
under the Arabs of old. So much 

so, that according to their ideas, 
it is sufficient for a horse to have 
trodden upon ploughed land, to 
diminish his value. On this sub- 


ject, the following story is told: 


Aman was riding upon a horse 
of pure race. He was met by his 
enemy, alsomounteduponanoble 
courser. One pursued the other, 
and he who gave chace was dis- 
tanced by him who fled. De- 
spairing to reach him, he then 
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shouted out, “I ask you, inthe 
name of God, has your horse 
ever worked on the land?” 

‘‘He has workqd ou the land, 
for four days.” 

‘‘Very well! inine has never 
worked. By the head of the 
Prophet, 1 am sure of catching 
you.” 

He continued the chase. ‘T'o- 
wards the end of the day, the 
fugitive began to lose ground, 
and the pursuer to gain it. He 
soon succecded in fighting with 
the man whom he had given up 
all hopes of reaching. 

My father — may God receive 
him inimercy ! -— was accustomed 
to say, “No blessing upon our 
country, ever since we have 
changed our coursers into beasts 
of burden and tillage. Has not 
God made the horse for the race, 
the ox for the plough, and the 
camel for the transport of mer- 
chandize? There is nothing 
gained by changing the ways of 
Grod.” 

IX. You ask me, besides, for 


our maxins as to the manner of 


keeping and fecding our horses. 
Knowthat the master of a horse 
gives him atfirst but little barley, 
successively increasing his ration 
by small quantities, and then 
diminishing it again a trifle, as 
soon as he leaves any, and con- 
tinuing to supply it at that rate. 
The best time to give barley, is 
the evening. Except on the road, 
there is no profit in giving it in 
the morning. Ou this point, they 
say, “Morning barley is found 
again on the dunghill, evening 


barley in the croup.” 
way of giving barley is to offer it 
to the horse ready saddled and 
girthed; as the best way of water- 
ing a horse, is to make him drink 
with his bridle on. 
it is said, “The water with the 
bridle, and the barley with the 
saddle.” 
prefer those horses which are 
moderate eaters, provided they 
are not weakened by their ab- 
stinence. ‘Such a one,” they say, 
“is a priceless treasure.” 
give drink at sunrise, makes the 
horse lean: to give him drink in 
the evening, makes him fat: to 
give him drink in the middle of 
the day, keeps him in his present 
condition.” 
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On this point 


The Arabs especially 
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During the great heats which 


last forty days (semaine), the 
Arabs give their horses drink, 
only every other day. 
that this custom has the best 
effects. 


It is said 


In the summer, mm the 
autumn, andin the winter, they 
give an armful of straw to their 
horses, but the ground-work of 
their dietis barley, in preference 
to every other sort of food. On 


this subject the Arabs say; ‘if 


we had not seen that horses are 
foaled by horses, we should have 
said that barley produces thei.” 
They say, 


Ghelid ou chetrih , 
On chair idjerrih — 

“Look for a large one, and buy him, 
Barley will make him run.” 


They say; ‘Of forbidden 
meats, choose the lightest.” That 
is to say, choose a light horse; 
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the flesh of the horse is forbidden 
to Musselmen. 

They say; “It takes many a 
breakage to make a good rider.” 

At hey say; “Tlorses of pure 

race have no vice.” 

They say; ‘The horse at 
the halter is the honour of the 
Inaster.” 

They say; “Horses are birds 
which have no wings.” 


“For horses, nothing is dis- 
tant.” 

They 5 BUY 5 « Nothing is ata 
distance, for horses.” 


They SHY “Tle who forgets 
the beauty of horses for the 
beauty of women, will never 
prosper.” 

They Say; ‘The horse knows 
his rider. 

Pie Saint Ben-el- Abbas — may 
God take him into favour, — has 
also said ; 


“Love horses, care for them, 
Spare no trouble for them, 
By them comes honour, 
comes beauty. 
If horses are abandoned by men, 
Tmake them enter into my family, 
I share with them the bread of my 
children, 
My wives dress them in their own veils, 
And cover themselves with their horse- 
cloths. 
T lead tyem every day 
On the field of adventure, 
I tight with the bravest,” 


by them 


Lhave finished the letter which 
our brother and companion, the 
friend of all, the Comms andant 
sidi-Bou- Senna, will forward to 
you. — Health. 

ABD-EL-KADER. 
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My uncle was a lawyer, and a 
money-lender. His name was 
Beecham. He is dead and gone, 
but Lmust confess he was a hard- 
hearted old man. He had scraped 
together a good deal of money, 
nud was considered one of the 
richest men inourtown., My fa- 
ther hated him, and he hated my 
father: in fact, he liked none of 
ny family exeept my brother 
Lionel. Why he liked him Luever 
knew. Lionel was a wild young 
fellow, and would take such 
liberties in ny unele’s house, 
that | expected every day tliat he 
would offend hin. But it went 
on for some time. He paid for 
Lionel’s education at the Gram- 
mar Sehool; and when he left 
there, be took him into his house, 
and articled him to himself. | 
was left to shift: nobody helped 
me. Loimght choose between 
slaving In my father’s yard as a 
boatbuilder, or wearing out my 
elbows at a merchant's desk. I 
preterred the latter; and there lL 
toiled, early and late for four 
vears, 

My father’s was a low, white 
house, with green wooden 
screens, or persiennes, outside 
every window, and covered with 
a vine In front and at the back. 
The garden behind ran along- 
side a “ereek, where vessels came 
up from sea and moored. My 
se Aans when L was at home, 

‘as at the back, on the upper 
Hoow but a inan inight reach the 
window-sill with a stick. One 
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night, as I was going to bed, 
rather later than usual, [heard a 
tapping at my window, and a 
moment after, some one call me 
by name. I thought 1 recognised 
my brother’s voice, and I was 
surprised; for I had not seen him 
for nearly a twelvemonth. 

“Ts that you, Lionel?” I said. 

“Creep down and open the 
door quietly — that’s a good 
fellow, John,” said he. 

“Oh! oh!” thought I: “he 
wauts something of ine.” I went 
down stairs in my stockings, 
shading the light with my hand, 
as I] passed the door of my fa- 
ther’s room: Lionel came in, and 
followed me quictly upstairs. I 
could read in his face that some- 
thing unusual had happened; for 
it took a great deal to make him 
thoughtful. 

“Jt has come to a rupture at 
last,” he said, as soon as I had 
closed the door. 

“With Unele Beechain 
yourself?” Lasked. 

Lionel nodded. “I am not 
sorry for it,” said he, “in some 
respects. Wewcre not made to 
live together. Better would it be 
that I should starve, than become 
the kind of man that he would 


mike me.” 

“Gently, Lionel!” said I — 
“rontly! Your head is hot to- 
night.” I knew Vionel’s head- 
strong way, however; and that 
to dissuade him was only to con- 
firm him in his determination. 


“Jt is of no use, John,” said 


and 


he, walking to and fro in the 
room. “A year’s thinking 
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wouldn’t alter the matter. My 
mind is made up.” 
‘“Very good,” said 1; “but 


never say I advised you to any 
rash step.” 

“John,” said he, stopping 
suddenly. “] know we have not 
been such good friends as bro- 
thers should be.” 

“Whose fault is that?” said I. 

“Tt is no use to talk about that 
to-night,” he rephed, ‘perhaps 
] was overhasty, and though | 
thought the fault was all on your 
side; however, here is my hand. 
If I have hurt you, at any time, 
Task your forgiveness.” Ie put 
his handkerchief to his eyes; but. 
1] saw no sign of any tears there. 

“| forgive you,” said L “Lbear 
no malice against any one. TI 
knew you would be sorry for it 
one day.” 

“And now, John,” said my 
brother, ‘“Lhave a favour to ask 
of you.” 

I knew he was coming to this. 
“You are pinched for money,” 
said I. 

His face flushed crimson. | 
rather think his conscience 
touched him. 

“T would sooner come to bor- 
row of you,” said he, “#thousand 
times, than keep a penny that 
had belonged to Pucle Beecham. 
IT want ten pounds, just to set ine 
going 5 ad I know you can lend 
ine this, if you choose.” 

I had a great mind to fling in 
his tecth the very words he used 
the last time we parted; and 1 
don’t know that I should have 
been wrong, if I had. He had 
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never before thought of coming 
to me, erying and offering to 
shake hands, and it was rather 
remarkable that he should just 
then want to borrow money. But 
I was never reveugeful. 

“Ten pounds,’ said [, con- 
sidering whether I eould spare so 
much. ‘What do you want to do 
with them?” 

“Itisaseeret,” he said, “but 
I don’t mind telling you. Ridley 
goes up to London withthe smack 
to-night, and I go with him.” 

“And what do you mean to do 
in London?” 

“Oh! never fear. IT shall do 
very well, if once | get there.” 

“Ay! ay!” thought 1. “You 
may find it different to what you 
expect, Master Lionel.” But I 
would not say anything to dis- 
courage him. 

“T can't refuse you this, of 
course,” said 1, “though it will 
leave me rather straightened” 
(which was true). 

“Give ine only five, if you can’t 
spare more,” saidiny brother, in 
his offhand way. ‘T dare say I 
shall get some employment ce 
fore these are gone.” 

So IT gave him the five pounds, 
in gold. Itook no acknowledg- 
ment fromhim. J never thought 
of asking my own brother for 
such a thing, for a trifling sum of 
five pounds. I lent them cheer- 
fully, though I never thought to 
see them again. Not that Lionel 
had not good principles — I will 
give him his due — but principles 
are nothing. Those who can pay 
their way do, and take credit to 
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themselves for their honesty: 
those who find they can’t are 
svon content to remain in debt. 

“Not a word of this,” said my 
brother; “I stay to bid no one 
farewell. As to my father, | know 
what he would say. He would 
advise me to submit; to go. back 
and ask pardon, and live on cha- 
rity again.” 

‘Then,’ said1,as he was about. 
to leave me; “if lL understand you 
rightly, vou are determined never 
to go back?” 

“Never, John, never. I am 
glad that the breach is so wide 


‘between us; though J am sorry 


that I should have struck him. 
Heisanold man, but he exaspe- 
rated me, and tried to detain me 
by force, and my temper was up. 

“} know Unele Beecham,” said 
lL. “If you came to blows, L ain 
afraid it would be, as you say, of 
little use to go back. But never 
say 1 advised you to this step; 
that is all.” (1 was iuehieul rly 
careful to say this, for 1 know 
how prone some pcople are to 
misrepresent. ) 

“(;ood bye, John,” said he; 
“and many thanks for the 
money.” I grasped lis hand 
cordially, and he went down the 
garden and got aboard a little 
boat, in charge of aman who had 
been waiting for him. This is 
exactly what passed between us 
at this interview. I have put it 
all down. My memory is very 

ood, and I could swear to that. 

don’t know what account my 
brother gave of it. 

I never told any one in oar 
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house what had occurred; but I 
thought it right, the next day, to 
go to Uncle Beecham, just to sce 
if there was any chance of making 
peace again between them. But 
1 soon saw there was not. My 
uncle called him ‘a scoundrel, a 
base ungrateful scoundrel (1 use 
his very words), an idle fair 
that would sooner go out and rob 
on the highways, than settle 
down into an honest profession.” 
I never saw him so angry before; 
I was afraid to say much in Lio- 
uel’s favour. J knew it would 
only irritate him — perhaps make 
him think I was in league with 
him, and that he had sent. me 
there to sound him. However, I 
did say, ‘‘ 1 dare say he repents 
of it, uncle, by this time. He 
doesn’t know the world. When 
he finds how harsh strangers are, 
he will think of all your kindness, 
and return to ask forgiveness.” 
“Ask iny forgiveness,” said my 
unele, rubbing his hands at the 
fire as if the idea pleased him. 
‘Yes, I dare say he will.” 
a | hope you have rec ceived no 
serious injury, uncle,” said I. 
“No,” replied my uncle, “but 
he shall never enter my house- 
hold again. His place shall be 
filled up immediately. That ’s 
his seat by the window. If you 
would like to take it, Sily so?” 
“You forget, uncle,’ sald 1; 
“that 1 could not possibly leave 
Cobb and Dawkey’ s without a 
month's notice.” 
“Very well,’ 
“eome in a month. 


shift.” 


’ said my uncle, 
Ill make 
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“But, uncle,” said I; ‘though, 
of course, I am deeply sensible of 
your kindness, T shouldn’t — 

“Shouldn't what?” 

“ft shouldn’t like to take Lio- 
nel’s place, unless I thought | 
was keeping it open for him, 
against a day of reconciliation.” 
(] Sarnia remember saying 
this). 

“John,” said my uncle; “say 
whether you accept my offer, but 
never mention Lionel’s name, or 
talk about reconciliation again.” 

So, of course, [did ace opt his 
offer. And this is the simple 
history of my “supplanting my 
own brother,” of which some of 
my family (1 don’t say Lionel) 
have made so much. I hope those 
who have believed their slanders 
will in future determine to hear 
both sides, in all things, before 
they forin a judgment. 

L ant on very well at my 
uncle's. My new profession 
suited ine: Thad always thought 
it would, and I was not mistaken. 
My uncle was very well satished 
with me, and I served my articles 
to him. Inever once quarrelled 
with hin during the whole five 
years. It would have been very 
casyv to quarrel with him, if I had 


wished; but 1 thought it better 
to humour him a little, than run 


the risk of having words. When 
ny time was up, he talked of ta- 
king me into partner ship with him. 
One afternoon — it was in the 
winter-time — I was sitting at my 
desk, when I suddenly heard a 
roan in the adjoining room, in 
which my uncle sat. 1 opened 
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the door, and looking in, found 
him sitting in his chair, his face 
fallen almost flat upon the table. 
I thought he must be dead at 
first; but, on raising him, I found 
that he was ina fit. I rang the 
bell, and my uncle’s housckceper 
came, and we loosened his neck- 
cloth together. He revived be- 
fore the doctor arrived — but he 
was very weak. [ never saw a 
man so changed, in a short time, 
as he was after that. AIL his old 
self seemed to have left him. 
liverybody remarked it. He 
crawled about the house and 
gave e orders childishly. His old 
clients saw he was not the same 
man, and always asked to see me 
now. Ile would talk of retiring 
in the spring — of taking a little 
house, at a watering-place near. 
But a month after, he hada 
second fit, and took to his bed; 
and every body saw he was eoing 
except himself. He continued to 
talk of what he would do when he 
got up — till one day he was 
seized with a strong shivering, 
followed alternate ly by he: uts. 
I believe that day he began to 
think he should never get better. 
When the doctor had left hin, 
and he grew caliner, he asked me, 
“What I was going to do in 
Palmer’s matter.” This was a 
Horas of some laud to my 
uncle. 

ma suppose we file a bill to fore- 
close, uncle,” said I. 

“No,” said my uncle; ‘not for 
my right hand. Pahner *s an 
honest man, but he has had some 
losses lately. I will not be hard 
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upon him. His father, old Joe 
Paliner, and I were schoolmates.” 

I did not remind him that he 
had himself told me to proceed 
against him, only the day before. 
I saw his mind was wandering, 
and 1 thought it best to take no 
heed of what he said. 

] sat up with him that night. I 
felta little outof spirits. Lleda 
dull life thereat the best of tines, 
and watching all night in a sick 
chamber was not caleulated to 
make me cheerful. Our house 
stood alone, just where the houses 
began to appear here and there 
to travellerscoming into the town 
by the highway. It was a kind of 
mansion, built of red brick, with 
a double row of attic windows in 
the sloping tiled roof. A high 
wall hid it from the road. It had 
been aschool, and afterwards a 
madhouse before my uncle bought 
it. It was a comfortless place, 
with not a room in it but sinclt 
close, or was fallof draughts. | 
never knew w hy my unc le choose 
to live there. Half the rooins 
were empty, and others he never 
occupied — their furniture being 
ously dusted now and then 
and then shut up again, till the 
carpet and coverings of chairs, 
without being worn, were faded | 
and patte rnless, | hatedthe place 
as it was, and had been thinking 
that night of having certain 
alterations in the event of any- 
thing happening to my uncle. 

Our old housekeeper bade me 
good night, a little before twelve. 
She promised tocome and relieve 
me, as soon as she had had some 
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rest; for she had been sitting up 
the night before, and my uncle 
did not like strangers there. 1 
could not have been very well 
myself that night. I tried to read, 
but I couldn’t; I was too restless. 
A room door had been left open 
below, and its creaking annoyed 
me so much that | was compelled 
to go down and fasten it. 1 shut 
the door quickly and hastened 
upstairs again. I was getting 
heartily tired of my watch, iad) 
resolved to remonstrate with my 
uncle on the morrow, upon his 
whim of making his own house- 
hold attend upon him all night. I 
Jocked myself in, and sat down 
by the fire again. Ido not know 
how it was that I came to think of 
Lionel that night. He had not 
behaved well to me at all; and 
when any one has not behaved 
well to me, I generally shut him 
as much out of my thoughts as if 
he had never existed. For four 
years he had never taken the 
trouble to write even to let me 
know that he was alive. The last 
time] had heard from him he had 
sent me back the hve pounds he 
had borrowed, saying he was 
sorry to hear of the differences 
between myself and my father 
(which were no business of his). 
IT knew well enough that he was mn 
communication with home, and 
who it was who had poisoned his 
mind against me: though that 
mattered very little. | was not 
bound to write defending inyself 
to him; and didu't, and perhaps, 
that was his grievance. 

My uncle breathing heavily, 
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and moaning, aroused me from 
my reflections. 1] asked him if he 
wanted anything, but he did not 
auswer; he seemed asleep. A 
moment after, 1 heard him mut- 
tering, and was much surprised 
to hear him prongunce the name 
of Lionel. During all the six 
years that I had now been there, 
he had never once alluded to him. 
I listened, but could not dis- 
tinguish any other words, though 
I caught the name of Lionel 
several times. I stood up, and 
leaning over the bed with the 
Jamp in my hand, listened again 
and watched theexpression of his 
features. He looked as if he were 
in a bad dream; but I think he 
was only wandering, for a mo- 
ment afterwards his eyes opened 
wide. 

“I am afraid you are in pain, 
uncle,” said. ‘You have been 
moaning in your sleep.” 

“Yos, yes!” said my unele, 
“Tamin pain; but tell me some- 
thing of my nephew Lionel.” 

“What of Lioucl, uncle?” I 
asked. 

“Some one told me he was not 
doing well. Didn't he goabroad?” 

“J know nothing about hin,” 
sud [. **He doesn't condescend 
to let me know what he is doing.” 

“To did much for him; but he 
treated ine with ingratitude,” said 
my uncle. . 

‘*And me also, uncle,” said T. 

“And yet,” continued my uncle 
(dropping mto a childish tone 
quite painful to hear, from a man 
who had always been known — 
whatever his faults —for a certain 
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strength of character), ‘‘and yet, 
if acorn come back — if he had 
only come back and just acknow- 
ledged he had doue wrong, 
would have thought no more of 
it — indeed I wouldn't. I liked 
the lad and missed him sorely. 
lie was like my own child to me. 
Taman old man, and he is buta 
boy. Itwas not my duty to send 
for him; was it, John?’ 

“By no means, uncle,” said L 

‘He hada high spirit,” said my 
unele, “J used to tell him that 
we must bend sometimes in this 
life; but hedid not heed me. And 
so, at last, he quarrelled with his 
best fricnd, and threw up every- 
thing.” 

“A creat pity,” said I. 

My unele did not speak again 
for some time. I thought he had 
forgotten the subjeet; but it was 
still working in his mind; for he 
said tome, at last, ‘T sould not 
like to know that he was poor, 
and not to help him. [ never 
meant that. Come nearer to me. 
It pains me to talk loud.” 1 drew 
my chair close up beside the bed, 
and he contmued, almost ina 
whisper. ‘All that I have m the 
world, John, I have given to 
you.” 

I grasped his hand, but 1 made 
no answer; for] was atlected by 
this proof of his regard for me. 

“But Lionel must: have some- 
thing,” continued my uncle. “I 
meant to give him Valimer’s 
money. He rust have this. | 
‘annot abandon him; though he 
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‘‘He shall have it, uncle,” said 


I. “Do not let this trouble you.” 


“Twill have this put in writing,” 
saidmy uncle; “1 always meant 
to do so, but 1 put it off from day 
to day. Let me only get my 
strength again, and I will put 
everything i order, [will live at 
enmity with no one, | am tired of 
strife. | am seventy-six years of 
age, and any day may bring mo 
to the grave.” 

“You were always strong be- 
fore this attack, uncle,” said J, 
trying to soothe him. You have 
led a regular hfe, too, which isa 
ereat thing. You may get over it 
yet.” 

“So | may, John,” said my 
uncle. “But Lwon't live at enmity 
with any one. J will make all be 
friends withine. If there are any 
who have offended me, I will own 
that | was wrong, for the sake of 
peace,” 

“Pray calm yourself, uncle,” 
said [. ‘Yon stand in need of 
rest.” | do not know what new 
thought took him at thismoment, 
but he suddenly began to sob 
like a child. ILowever, he soon 
eame back to the subjeet of 
Lionel; for he bade me po down, 
and get paper and pens to write. 
{ took up the lamp again and was 
about to obey him, when I ob- 
served his head droop upon the 
pillow; I could hear his teeth 
chatter, where | stood, at a dis- 
tance from the bed. I spoke to 
hin, but he did not answer, and 
1 began to feel alarmed. Our 


has behaved very illto me. You;jhousekecper was beginning to 


will still be rich, John.” 


move about overhead, and 1 went 
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up to her room, and bade her 
hasten. When she came down, 
my uncle was still insensible. 
We talked of what was best to be 
done. A new physician from Lon- 
don was expected in the morning ; 
but 1 determined to go at once for 
our surgeon, who lived on the 
other side of the town. 

I had full two miles to walk, 
there and back, and the surgeon 
delayed some time, dressing. I 
urged him as much as I could; 
but an hour had passed before | 
got back. The first glance at my 
uncle convinced me it was too 
late; and] saw the doctor thought 
so too. He felt his pulse for a 
moment, and simply said he was 
rone; at which our housekeeper 

egan to ery. [ asked her if he 
had spoken since ] went out, and 
she said he had been asking for a 
pen to write. 

“Dreaming of busmess,” said 
the doctor. 

“Was that all?” said 1. 

“Only sobbing and muttering, 
sobbing and muttering, Sir.” 

So ended old Unele Beecham. 
He had his faults and his good 
qualities, like all of us; but it isa 
saddening thing, if death brings 
wisdom and immortal life, to 
see a strong-minded man grow 
childish as he draws towards his 
end, and at last die drivelling. J 
went upto my bedroom to try to 

et a little rest; but L felt much 

epressed and could not sleep all 
that night. 

] was very ill on the dav of the 
funeral. 1 do not pretend to say 
it was through grieving about my 
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uncle; though, perhaps, I had 
had more regard for him than any 
one living. Some of my family 
attended; though they could not 
have the deeency to bury their 
animositics on such an occasion, 
but must sit apart and treat. me 
as an utter stranger. I do not 
think they felt inclined to treat 
me any better when they heard 
the will read. My unele be- 
queathed a small annuity to his 
housekeeper; the rest of his 
oroperty i gave entirely to me. 
Vhen this ceremony was ended, 
the company took their depar- 
ture. Most of them I have not 
scen from that day to this. 

Now with regard to the money 
which my uncle had desired to 
leave to Lionel, J meant from the 
first to give it him. | knew that 
he had no elaim against me at 
law, but J did not mean to take 
advantage of that. The money 
was there for him whenever he 
liked to come forit. Iwas not, to 
be sure, bound to run after bim, 
and | did not intend to do so. He 
had not even let me know his ad- 
dress, so that he eould not com- 
plain of me in this respect. If 
there was anv delay, therefore, 
in his getting it, he had no one 
but himself to blame. T thought 
he would, at least, have written 
to me, now my uncle was dead, to 
ask ine for some particulars of his 
end. ‘The old man forgave him 
on his death-bed; but Lionel, it 
appears, was not satisfied yet. 

{ missed my uncle very much. 
A great change seemed to have 
come upon the place since he 
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was gone. Ishouldhave becnglad!with a key, and went round, and 


to leave the house if I could have 
found another equally suitable for 
my business; but I could not find 
one, and I remained there all that 
winter. My health was very bad. 
IL do not know exactly what was 
the matter with me. | had rarely 
been ill before. I became very 
nervous, and had continual pains 
inthe head. The conduct of my 
family towards me, and the in- 
gratitude I had everywhere met 
with, weighed upou me. Iwasa 
young inan still, but 1 had seen 
much of the evil side of life. I 
had never met with a friend who 
was worthy of that name. It 
would, perhaps, have been well 
for me if I could have deluded 
mzyself as some men can; but | 
could not help perceiving how 
hollow and selfish is what the 
world calls friendship, and soi] 
found inyself alone. frarely weit 
out to see any one, unless on 
business; but my solitary life 
fretted me till it beeame almost 
insupportable. = Other causes, 
connected with my business, con- 
tributed to annoy me. J had 
several losses, and becaine in- 
volved in a Chaneery suit about 
my uucle’s title to some land. 

It was about this time that I 
began to see visions. We had 
had a long continuance of stormy 
weather, and the noise of the 
wind had kept me awake for se- 
veral nights Dreodhne over these 
things. One afternvon I went 
out to see a client at some dis- 
tance, and returned alittle before 
dark. I opened the outer gate 
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let mysclf in at the back, as | 
sometimes did. I did not hear 
my housekeeper moving about 
below. 1 called to her; but she 
did not answer, and 1 went up- 
stairs, to find some papers on my 
table. As | aon the door of 
ny room —it being then still day- 
light — | distinctly saw my uncle 
sitting in his chair at the table. 
I could not be mistaken: his head 
was bent over the desk as if he 
were writing. I uttered no ex- 
claination, though I cannot sa 

that | did not feel alarmed. I ad- 
vanced towards him, but the 
form, still bent in the attitude 
that I have described, moved 
before inc like my own shadow, 
and disappeared near a door 
leading into an adjoining room. 

J was much agitated; but I did 
not lose my presence of mind. 
I exainined the place where he 
had sat; my papers were exactl 
as lhadleftthem, and the chair 
was drawn up close to the table. 
Next I walked over to the door 
where ] had last seen hin; but I 
found it shut. J rang the bell, 
and my housckceper came up. 1 
asked her if any one had heen 
there; but she said she had seen 
no one, and] then went into the 
next room, but Ll saw nothing re- 
inarkable. 

My housckeeper must have no- 
ticed my agitation, though I did 
not tell her what Lhad seen. For 
a long time after, I could not 
banish the circumstance from my 
mind, J] believe my actions must 
have appearcd strange at this 
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time; for I noticed that my house- 
keeper avoided me as if she 
feared me. Some of my old 
clients, too, left me without as- 
signing any cause. All this na- 
turally irritated me. Once, I 
stopped my housckeeper, and 
asked her why she avoided me; 
but she made some excuse that | 
knew was not the true one. I did 
not suspect that she remained 
there as a spy upon my actions; 
and that all these little things 
were regularly noted, and re- 
ported to my family — who, no 
doubt, paid her well for her 
treachery; but one day I found 
her out. 

A certain Dr. Barker, a retired 
puyaean, who lived in town, and 

new our family, called upon me, 
desiring to have my opinion ona 
simple pout of law. My house- 
keeper looked confused when she 
announced him, and I suspected 
his true errand immediately; but 
I resolved to batHe him. I an- 
swered his question calmly, and 
we chatted about my uncle. 
When he was about to leave me, 
1 asked him carelessly “if he had 
heard any news of my brother 
Lionel lately?” 

“T saw him only yesterday,” 
replied the doctor: ‘he appeared 
to be in the enjoyment of good 
health.” 


“Ts he staying at my father’s 
house?” Faced: 


“T believe he is,” said the 
doctor. 
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his features. (I thought he looked 
a little abashed.) 


‘“‘] certainly did understand 
that he intended to stay there for 
some time,” replied my visitor. 

“Doctor,” saidI, rising from 
my seat in order to cut short 
our interview, ‘‘you are not 
acting frankly with me. I know 
the object of your visit; though 
Ishall be happy to see you at any 
time, if those who employ you 
think it worth while to send you.” 
My visitor stammered out some 
excuses and departed. This was 
the first and last visit that I re- 
ceived from Dr. Barker. 


Ifelt much exasperated against 
my brother. I had received 
Palmer’s money that very day. 
This was the property that my 
uncle had meant him to have, but 
I firmly resolved that night that 
he should never touch a sixpence 
of it. Iwas not bound to furnish 
him with an arm to be used 
against myself. As to my house- 
keeper, as I was not yet quite 
sure that she betrayed ine, 1 de- 
termined to treat her as before; 
but to watch her closely. 


These things had driven from 
my mind the vision that 1 had 
seen; but Ll was soon afterwards 
visited by an apparition, still 
more extraordinary. I generally 
went myself to see that all doors 
and windows were fastened, he- 
fore I retired to bed. One night, 
being tired, 1 trusted this duty to 
my housekeeper. I knew her to 


‘Are you not quite sure of|be a careless woman, however, 
this, doctor,” said 1, scrutinising|and fearing afterwards that she 
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had omitted to fasten some place, 
1 descended again. I found 
everything secure. Our doors 
and shutters were plated with 
iron, and the lower widows, at 
the back, were crossed with bars 
left there from the time when it 
had been a madhouse. I was 
thinking to myself that a burglar 
would lave some difficulty in 
getting in there, and was Iei- 
surely ascending the topmost 
flight of stairs, with the candle in 
my hand, when | became sudden- 
ly aware of some one walking 
close behind me. I turned round 
sharply, and found a woman 
there. She hada very pale face: 
andi saw a chain about her neck. 
I was more terrified this time 
than Lhad been before. I cried 
out naloud voice; but I trembled 
violently, and the candle fell 
from my hand. My housekeeper 
was not a-bed yct: she heard my 
ery, and came out of her bed- 
room with a light: she asked me 
what had happened; but I ex- 
cused mysclf, saying that ] had 
stumbled on the stairs; for I did 
not dare to tell her what I had 
seen. She picked my candle up, 
and rehghted it, and J] hastened 
up to my bed-room; for I knew 
that it would be useless to search 
the house. I could not account 
for this. Thad not been thinking 
about the house having been 
once a madhouse. 

But these were but the begin- 
ning of my troubles. Such visi- 
tations began to grow frequent, 
till at length scarcely a day past 
but some strange, uncouth, or 
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terrible apparition came to annoy 


me. 1 saw friends whem] knew 
to be long since dead in corners 


of iny room. I found the same 
woman with the chain whom I 
had seen before, sitting in a chair 
in the hall. I was followed some- 
times up and down stairs by the 
shadow of a dog — a large water 
dog who ran with his head down- 
wards as if smelling the ground 
as he went. Nowhere was | safe 
from these annoyances. My 
housekeeper came into my room 
once to speak to me, and I sawa 
little child walking beside her, 
whom | knew she could not see. 
Nor was it only in the house that 
1 saw these things. Walking in 
a lane one evening |] noticed a 
man sitting ou a stile that-I had 
to pass, with a countenance hi- 
deous to look at, having large, 
blind cve-balls, such as sculptors 
carve. As 1 stood looking at him, 
he faded away like the others. 

1 strove for a long time against 
these imaginations. I tried to 
take them calmly — to treat them 
asa disease of the mind that tine 
would cure. J] got books, and 
read of men who had been 
haunted in a similar manner, and 
saw what they had done to rid 
themselves of such annoyances; 
but most of their remedies were 
impracticable for me. 1 could 
not leave my business to run 
about the world for “change of 
scene.” I thought that I might 
perhaps get used to them in time, 
and come to pass them by with- 
out concern. But I felt that my 
health was growing worse under 
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the persecution that I suffered.|him to reward one who had 
My housekeeper remarked that 1|treated him with the basest in- 
grew thin in the face; which fact| gratitude? I think it will be ad- 


I dare say was duly reported to 
my family as another proof of my 
insanity. I felt inclined to bid 
her leave the house when she 


mitted that there was some 
reason in these arguments. My 
family may talk about conscience ; 
but let them consider how many 


said so; but 1 was afraid of!men there are who would not, in 


making her my enemy, for I knew 
how ee my friends were to 
employ her against me. 

My fortitude gave way at last, 
and I began to torment myself 
with superstitious fancies. {| 
thought, one night, that I might 
perhaps be suffering this perse- 
cution, because I had neglected 
my promise, made to my uncle 
on his deathbed, to give Palmer’ s 
money to Lionel. 1 taxed myself 
unjustly, I know) with deliberate- 

y intending to keep it from 
him, and ] thought of sending it 
to him at once; but my reason 
prevailed over my determination 
for some time. J] knew very well 
what my family were, and that if 
they ever got a little of my 
money, their first thought would 
be how to get the remainder into 
their hands. What claims had 
they upon my uncle? As to 
Lionel, he had behaved ill to his 
uncle, and while in cool blood 
and in full possession of his 
reasoning faculties, the old man 
had Pesolved to punish him. For 
six years he had never thought 
of altering this determination. 
Were then the mere ravings of a 
dying man to upset a cool judg- 
ment made in health, when pa- 
tiently weighed this with that, 
and no superstitious fears drove 


my position, have taken what the 
law allowed them, and never let 
the matter trouble their minds 
for a moment. 

I had never spoken to any one 
of these wild delusions. I knew 
no one whom] dared to trust with 
my secret. My housekeeper sus- 
pected it, I knew; but she could 
not be sure, so long as I held my 
tongue, and treated her as be- 
fore, but, one day, having been 
haunted the whole afternoon by 
a strange face, I put on my hat 
and hurried out, determined to 
visit the physician who had at- 
tended on my uncle; and having 
first got from him a promise of 
secresy, to ask his advice. He 
heard me gravely; said my life 
had been too solitary (which L 
knew as well as he did); recom- 
mended me to travel for awhile, 
which I told him was imprac- 
ticable. ‘In that case,” said the 
doctor, “‘T counsel you to marry.” 

I thanked him for his advice, 
and said, 1 would think of it. As 
1 passed through a waiting-room 
to take my departure, [ noticed a 
man standing near the window. 
Heavy curtains made the room 
dark; but I recognised my bro- 
ther Lionel’s face. Not doubting 
that this was but another of the 
delusions that haunted me, I 
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stood still a moment, and stared 
athim. He returned my gaze so 
steadily that any one might have 
seen metremble. I donot know, 
now, whether I said anything or 
uttered any exclamation, but 1 
remember that I rushed to the 
door, which was half open, and 
hurried out of the house. 

The thought that it might have 
been indced my brother whom I 
had seen became a new subject 
of anxiety. I did not know what 
might be his business there. Per- 
haps he had come tospeak to him 
about me; in which case T could 
searcely hope that the doctor 
would keep my secret. He would 
perhaps consider himself bound, 
for my good, to tell what he had 
heard, and to have me, at onee, 
put under restraint. I saw myself 
already the inmate of a lunatic 
asylum, subjected to all the tor- 
tures with which madmen are 
treated. I could not sleep for the 
terrorwhich this thought brought 
with it. Every footstep scemed 
to me to indicate the approach of 
the men who were to confiscate 
my property for the benefit of 
my enemies aud to drag me toa 
prison, where | might sue in vain 
for an opportunity of proving my 
sanity — where I could hope for 
no release but death. 

But I determined to make an 
effort to free myself from their 

ersecutions; | wouldnotdespair. 
knew I stood alone, and that my 
enemies were numerous; but I 
was not going to yield easily. I 
felt that if I could but rid myself 
of these terrible imaginations, 
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I should gain the courage to set 
every one at defiance. I thought 
of the doctor’s advice, and re- 
solved to seck at once for a wife. 
1 was not long in fixing upon 
some one. My old master, Cobb 
(the firm had dwindled to plain 
Cobb, now, for Dawkcy was 
dead), had a daughter. Cobb 
was never very friendly to me, 
but he owed me a large sum of 
money, for which I had obtained 
judgments against him; and 
although he paid me_ interest 
regularly, I could have put them 
in force against him at any hour. 
Knowing this, and that Cobb 
was short of ready money just 
then, J started to make iny offer 
to him with pretty good hopes of 
success. 


Cobb lived in a town on the 
coast. He was a crafty little old 
man, full of fair words, but very 
hard to move in anything that 
was not to his own advantage. 
I went to see him in his dirty, ink- 
splashed counting-house, where 
lL had sat some years before. 
Cobb was “very glad to sce me — 
very sorry to hear that my health 
was not good.” Lasked who had 
told him that my health was not 
good? 

“Oh, he couldn't say exactly. 
He certainly had heayesit some- 
where; but, wherever he heard 
it, it was a subject of deep regret 
to lim.” 

‘Why should it be a subject of 
deep regret to you, Mr. Cobb?” 
said I, observing him closely; 
for I suspected that some of my 
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relatives had been talking with 
him about me. 

‘“‘Why? He was surprised to 
hear me ask that question. 
Hadn't he known me from a boy? 
Didn't he flatter himself that it 
was he who had made a man of 
business of me? DidI recollect 
that mistake I made onee in 
Parker and Co’s. account, and 
the little ‘tiff’ we had about it?” 
And so on. 

‘‘ Mr. Cobb,” said I, (forlalways 
got impatient when he talked to 
me in this inanner) “are you pre- 
pared to let me have my principal 
on those judginent debts!” 

‘This day three months,” said 
he, “the money shall be paid 
into your banker’s. Let me make 
a note at that date in my diary, 
that I mayn’t forget it.” 

“Very good,” said I, “let it 
stand over till then. And now 
that 1s settled, I have another 
mattertospeakto youabout. You 
have a daughter, Mr. Cobb.” 

IIe looked surprised. 1 thought 
he scemed fidgetty. He bade me 
take a chair, and i said, ‘Yes, 
my only child. My daughter Au- 
eae God bless her! she is 

earer to me than my life.” 

“T do not doubt she is a ver 
excellent young woman,” said if 
‘for that she will be a great 
acquisition to the man who wins 
her; no necessity at all to praise 


her a qualities to me. I am 
thinking of taking a wife, 
Mr. Cobb. -I am not a poor 


man, as you are aware. May 
I hope to gain the hand of Miss 
Cobb?” 
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“T can’t promise you any- 
thing,” he replied. ‘Women 
are very capricious. I know it 
would be very advantageous. 
But J can’t foree her. I would 
not make her unhappy to save 
myself from ruin.” 

I was at first rather surprised 
at hisluke-warmness; but I guess- 
ed what all this meant. ‘Make 
her unhappy! Mr. Cobb?” said 
I. “You have allowed yourself 
to be prejudiced against me in 
some manner.” 

He assured me I was mistaken; 
but he seemed embarrassed. 

‘“'The truth is,” said he, ‘‘she 
has already a kind of attachment. 
| don’t know whether it is broken 
off or not. I never attempt to 
contro! her in this matter.” 

I asked the name of my sup- 
posed rival, but he would not 
tell me, though he said it was a 
mere boy and girl affair. Nothing 
would come of it, he was sure. 
I thought he was deceiving me 
and I felt angry with him, and 
rose from my chair to go: but 
he stopped me. A new thought 
seemed to have struck him. 

‘“We must not be too hasty,” 
said he. ‘You had better call 
here as a simple visitor for a 
month or so: after that I will 
sound Augusta.” 

] pointed out that we lived at 
some distance apart, and that 
I had not much time to spend in 
courtship: but he maintained his 
ground; and ee on me to 
agree to his plan. I stayed with 
him that afternoon, and his 
daughter made tea for us, I don't 
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know how she may have appeared 
to others; but I always thought 
her no great beauty. I] don’t deny 
that her manners were pleasing 
enough. Sheis dead now, poor 
thing! I do not know that she 
ever deceived me, andI would not 
say anything ungenerous about 
her for the world. 

I did not go there very often 
that month, but I will tell the 
truth. I admit that I felt a plea- 
sure in the company of Augusta. 
I thought she would make me a 
good wife, and that we might live 
very comfortably together. When 
the month was up, Racked Cobb, 
if he had spoken with his daughter, 
as he had promised. He put me 
off with excuses. I began to 
suspect that he was only anxious 
to gain time to pay off his debt, 
and to snap his fingers in my face. 
I told himso; but he found means 
of putting me off again. 

‘wo months had passed, and 
I had never spoken to Augusta 
of my object. My visits were 
rare, and | saw that she did not. 
even suspect it. | determined 
that I would not be duped by her 
father any longer. I would go 
and speak to her myself. In her 
house, | felt as free from care 
asany man. But in my miserable 
home, my terrible malady con- 
tinued to torment me. One after- 
noon, having been thinking over 
these things, 1 ordered my horse 
to be saddled and determined to 
go ey to Augusta, and get 
an answer from her own lips that 
night. I rode fast along the 
solitary highway. It began to 
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get dusk before I arrived. I 
would not look to right or left, 
nor forward; lest I should sce 
again that terrible woman, whom 
1 had seen once before, on that 
same highway, standing at the 
cross road, and pointing to the 
way I was to take. I pulled my 
hat low over my eyes, and pushed 
on, through a wood, and along 
a by-way intothe town. Cobb’s 
house stood up from the road, 
with a wall in front, and a row of 
trees and plots of grass, enclosed 
with low white posts and chains. 
I tied my horse from the road- 
way below to one of these posts, 
and dismounted. 


There was @ narrow passage, 
between two walls and paved 
with bricks, running up by the 
side and leading to the back of 
the house. I determined to go 
through this passage, expecting 
to find Augusta in the back room 
looking on to the garden, where 
at this hour she sometimes sat, 
alone, at work. As] was about 
to mount the steps, I looked up 
and saw a man standing in the 
entrance. It was quite light 
enough for me to distinguish ae 
features. It was like my brother 
Lionel. I turned quickly and 
untied my horse, and without 
looking behind me, mounted, and 
rode back at a swift pace the way 
I had come. 


I could not rest that night. I 
knew that if this way of life con- 
tinued, I must soon go mad, and 
so fall helplessly into the power 
of my cnemies. 1 was tempted to 
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fly at once, and thus put myself|myself to my brother Lionel. I 
beyond their reach: but I knew] meant at first to put off my design 
that my terrible companions/|till the morrow; but I could no 
would be with me still. I thought| longer rest in the house. So weak 
of making another attempt to seejand timid had my strange dis- 
Augusta on the following day:|order made me, that I did not 
but I felt convinced that the/dare go up the stairs to my bed, 
figure [had seen would be always|until | had relieved my mind of 
there, to stop me at the entrance|the load that oppressed it. 
to the passage. A conviction; There was a sum in notes in my 
grew upon me that it would be/cash-box, which | should have 
useless to renew my Visits to|paid into my banker’s on the 
Augusta, until | had fulfilled the|tollowing day. I took out this 
promise made to iny uncle on his|sum, and put it in my pocket- 
death-bed. I strove to quiet my|book, and bidding my house- 
fancies with the ae mineniowhicl keeper sit up for me till my 
I had used before. I called tojreturn, I started for my father’s 
mind the treatment. had received | house. 
from every member of my family:| I had not seen my father or 
how they. had conspired againust| sisters for a long time, and I did 
me; set spies to watch ne, and|not wish to meet any of them that 
sent pretended clients to betray|night. My anger was none the 
me. I pleaded with myself that|less against them, because of my 
I never intended to break myjerrand; I had not yet hecome so 
romise till it became necessary |abject, as to sue for a reconcilia- 
im self-defence; I set them in my|tion with them. My object was 
place, and imagined how they,to rid myself of my charge as 
would have acted towards me.|quietly as possible, and depart. 
But the vulgar superstition of the {It was getting late, and I knew 
sacredness of a promise made to|that they would have retired to 
a dying man grew strong in my|bed. I opened the gate and went 
mind. I taxed myself with/round to the back of the house. 
intending to defraud my brother, |'There was a light at the window 
and all that I had suffered|of what was once my bedroom, 
appeared to me but the con-jand I knew that it must be my 
sequence of this. A chance of| brother there; so I raised myself 
escape from these terrors seemed {a little upon the framework of 
to offer itself, and I caught at it} the vine against the house, and 
eagerly. What was a sum of/tapped at the window. It was 
money compared with the per-jnot till Lionel answered me, and 
secution I endured? I cursed/1 begged him to come down and 
my folly in not having seen this| open the door, that I remembered 
before; and, like a madman asithat it was exactly in the same 
I was, I determined to humble! way that he had come to me when 
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he borrowed the five pounds seven 
years before. 

A lamp was on the table in his 
bedroom, anda book open. He 
had not been troubling his head 
with the thought of me, or of 
what | ae driven to despe- 
ration by their persecution: that 
was certain. ite placed a chair 
for me, but I would not sit. 

“My business is very. short 
here,” said lL “1 know there is 
war between me and all who live 
in this house. I do not come to 
ask for peace.” 

“Quitea mistake,John,saidmy 
brother. * We all wish you well.” 

*} want nobody's good wishes,” 
said]. “Ll only asktobeletalone.” 

“Very good,” replied my bro- 
ther, in his exasperating, flippant 
way. “ Youshall be let alone.” 

“And now, Lionel,” said J, 
“let ine explain what [do come 
about;” and so 1 related to him 
how my uncle had desired that 
he should have this money, and 
how I had kept it for him, 
expecting that he would come 
to me, and how, as he did not 
trouble himself to come, T finally 
resolved to bring it to him, and 
rid myself of a troublesoine duty. 

“You did not speak of this 
when you saw me in the waiting- 
room at Dr.Chandler’s,” said my 
brother. 

“T was not sure that it was 
you,” I replied; ‘‘the room was 
dark.” I paused, thinking he 
would allude to the night before; 
but he said nothing, and I pulled 
out the notes and laid them on 
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fro in silence for some time. He 
appeared to be hesitating whether 
to accept them or not: though I 
never doubted that he would 
decide to accept them after a little 
show of reluctance. 

“John,” said he, at last; “you 
know well that while my uncle 
lived, 1 would not have taken a 
sixpenee from hin. I am in no- 
wise changed now. For myself, 
though my uncle is dead, and no 
one perhaps would have a better 
right to this money than J, I 
would still reject it. But other 
cousiderations tempt me. The 
power of shielding a friend from 
Tuin is now most unexpectedly 
placed within my reach. It would 
be folly to refuse it.” 

“f care not to what use you 
put it, Lionel,” Treplied. ‘had 
a commission to perform — and 
L have performed it. [wish you 
avery good night.” 

I dare say Limight have listen- 
ed for an hour longer to his re- 
moustrances, and thanks, and 
compliments to my honourable 
principles; but] was already sick 
of his hypocrisy. I snatched up 
my hat and groping my way 
down in the dark before he had 
time to light me, I left the house. 

My inind was easier that night. 
I knew that I had done an act 
of which any man would have a 
right to be proud. I never ex- 
pected gratitude in return. I be- 
lieved it my duty to do it, and 
I did it, and there was an end 
of it. 1] do not say that I never 
regretted it afterwards, or that 


the table. Lionel walked to and|1 would do the same now. I hope 
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IT am a little wiser than I was 
then. 

The very next afternoon I set 
out again to see Augusta. I felt 
lighter of heart than I had been 
for many months. I thought I 
was about to live in peace at last, 
and | rode on, musing upon this 
theme, till ] came into the town. 
I was but a short distance from 
the house — my horse walking 
slowly after a sharp trot — when 
I was aroused by a voice calling 
ine. [t was old Cobb himself, 
and he was walking the way i 
was going. 

“Glad to see you,” said he. 
‘‘T should have gone over to your 
house to-night. I had a great 
deal to say to you.” IT thought 
he was about to put me off again 
with words, but I was firmly 
resolved to be trifled with no 
longer. I followed him into his 
counting-house, and, as soon 
as we were seated, I told him 
that I had come determined to 
speak to Augusta myself, 

“ Angusta is a fool,” said he, 
shaking his head as if he was 
much concerned at some course 
she had taken. “She is my only 
child; but I am sorry to say she 
is a fool.” 

lwas not deceived by this piece 
of acting, “Have you spoken to 
her, according to your promise?” 
said [; rather. sharply. 

“1 did hint to her last night,” 
he replied, ‘“‘thatis to say, 1 just 
in a casual way alluded to the 
probability of a gentleman — a 
friend of mine whom she knew — 
a very honourable gentleman, 
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possessed of considerable pro- 
perty, making her an offer of 
marriage. 

I knew that he was fooling me; 
but I kept my temper, and re- 
quested to know her answer. 

“Oh!” he continued, ‘she set 
me quite at defiance; said that 
she had chosen a husband al- 
ready, and meant to be married 
at once, and that ] must take her 
husband into partnership with 
me.” 

| “Mr. Cobb,” said I, “I feel 
‘that you have been deceiving me. 
I will at once appeal to Augusta 


herselt.” 

“Do,” he rephed. “I would 
prefer it. J know you will al- 
ways tax me with this unless you 
hear it from her own lips. Her 
future hushand will be here to- 
day. You may stay and see him 
also, if you please; though for 
mysclf, of course, T would like 
to avoid anything disagreeable. 
Iam sure Tt have taken pains 
enough to prevent his seeing 
you, or hearing of your visits. 
] like peace.” 

“Mr. Cobb,” said 1, “I know 
you to bea erent scoundrel. I 
ain determined now to have no- 
thing to do with you or your 
daughter. 
ane very sorry,” said Cobb. 
“I should have been glad to sec 
her married to a man of proper- 
ty if it could have been so ar- 
ranged.” 

‘ou shall repent of these in- 
sults,” said I, for I felt much 
exasperated by his coolness, ‘I 
wish you a good day.” 
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“Stay,” said he, unlocking a 
drawer of his desk and pulling 
outa pocket-book. ‘As we may 
probably not see each other very 
frequently, we had better settle 
those judgment debts. If you 
will write me a discharge, I will 
give you the money.” 

1 hastily wrote the discharge 
and took up the notes which he 
offered me. I was not at all sur- 
prised to find that they were the 
very notes [ had given to my 
brother the night before. 1] saw 
at once the conspiracy of which 
I had been the victim. 

‘You have no need to tell me 
who is my rival in this matter, 
Mr. Cobb,” said 1. ‘“My brother 
Lionel isa villain, an ungrateful 
villain.” Iwas too much hurt to 
say more then. I was sick of the 
hypocrisy and ingratitude that I 
had met with, and 1 left the 
place abruptly, thereby disap- 

ointing them no doubt of that 
ittle scene, which my amiable 
brother had planned for my hu- 
miliation. I know that Lionel 
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My persecutors were not done 
with me yet. I knew that they 
spread abroad the whole story 
of my courtship with many more 
ace than ever came to my 
ears. I knew this from the faces 
of those whom | knew, and others 
who met me in the strect. M 
mind being troubled again wit 
these annoyances, it is no won- 
der that my old malady returned 
with greater terrors than before. 
I found myself sinking into a 
settled nclancholy, till at last I 
determined to abandon my busi- 
ness and leave the town; so I 
placed my affairs in the hands of 
an agent, and went abroad for 
some time. lama different man 
now, thank Heaven, to what I 
was then! 

[have now told the whole his- 
tory of this sum of money, which 
yroved a curse to me to the last. 
have concealed nothing, not 
even my own infirmities, though 
I know I have only been ex- 
posing myself to the unfeeling 
ridicule of my enemies. I hope 


pretends that he never heard of|] have cleared myself to all rea- 


these things till long after his 
marriage with Augusta: that he 
declares that he lent the money 
to pay off a debt in ignorance of 
the exact use it was to be applied 
to; and that he feigns to Danie 
old Cobb for bidding Augusta 
conceal from him that I occa- 
sionally visited there, under the 
pretext of motives of delicacy, 
as we were not good friends. I 
ask any one to judge from what 
I have related, whether this is 
probable. 


sonable minds of the calumnics 
of those who assert that I in- 
sinuated inyself into my uncle’s 
good will by depreciating my 
brother; that I studiously pre- 
vented a reconciliation between 
them for my own purposes; that, 
having* been compelled by my 
uncle to swear that 1 would give 
a sum of money to Lionel, I in- 
tended to keep it; but that being 
sillily fond of Augusta, I hoped 
to induce him to give her up to 
me by restoring to him his right, 
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This has been my object in wri- 
ting this. I have done. 
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Tue railroad from Callao to 
Lima — anew creation, as may 
well he imagined, projected and 
completed by native capitalists — 
passes round Callao Castle, then 
close along the old road, and 
enters the city of Lima on the 
south. The carriages (built at 
King’s Cross, London), are more 
than usually comfortable, and 
well adapted to the climate. An- 
other railroad in Peru is on the 
eve of being commenced _ be- 
tween Arica and Tlacua, which, 
with other apparently profitable 
schemes, seems to show that the 
country is ina flourishing condi- 
tion. Its revenue is about. eight 
million dollars, raised principally 
by import duties, nearly five mil- 
lion, however, of which is from 
the sale of guano — an ephemeral 
and fleeting cause of prosperity ; 
which, when science discovers a 
substitute, will cease to exist 
while, in the meantime, it causes 
the heedless government to lavish 
public money in a reckless man- 
ner. They are building a steam- 
frigate in the Thames; but Peru 
supplies bad sailors and worse 
ofhcers. 

I had not been in Lima many 
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sort of fellow — who came out to 
seek his fortune, and joined 
General Flores’ expedition, as 
aide-de-camp. Being defeated, 
he narrowly escaped being taken 
by the Ecuadorians; and, before 
being killed, chopped limb from 
limb, which was the fate of all 
prisoners taken by the inhuman 
(sencral Urbino, the President of 
the Republic. Without a rial in 
his pocket, he was obliged to ac- 
cept the employment of pay- 
master at some silver mines in 
the interior. This hero had come 
down to Lima to procure dollars 
for the miners; and was on his 
return, when he expressed a wish 
that | should accompany him a 
couple of days’ journey on his 
road, asa sort of escort, to pro- 
tect him and his dollars from the 
numerous bands of robbers that 
infest the neighbourhood of Lima. 
As his road Tay through a coun- 
try which I knew to be full of 
aucient remains, I readily as- 
sented to his proposal. The next 
morning, carly, we were in our 
saddles, leaving Lima by the 
Maravillas gate on the road to 
‘Taruca. I was mounted on an old 
grey horse; the Irishman on a 
mule, with two thousand dollars 
sown intothe lining of his saddle, 
mostly in small money. For a 
journey of this sort, it is neces- 
sary to be well armed, for it is 
often the traveller's fortune to be 


days (entering it in the month of| beset by more than one man is 


October, 1852, by the same rail-jable easily to manage. 


road from Callao) when I encoun- 
tered a young Irishman — a wild, 
harum-scarum, care-for-nothing, 


I was 
equipped with a brace of horse 
pistols in my belt, a long knife 
down one boot, in the other a 
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life preserver, and in my coat 


pocket a six-barrelled revetver;the rocky 


over all a poncho. My friend also 
was armed somewhat after the 
same fashion. 

To the little village of Choco- 
lacaya, about six leagues distant 
from Lima, the road ear 
through a beautifully fertile val- 
ley, where maize and alfalfa 
(luzerne) are extensively culti- 
vated. The rocky hills — off- 
shoots of the Andes — rise al- 
most perpendicularly from the 
valley; which runs north-cast 
from Lima, and is some four 
miles broad. Here and there 
along the road are several ha- 
ciendas and chagras (farms); and, 
through the centre of the valley, a 
rapid torrent, whose waters irri- 

ate the neighbouring pings, 
boils and bubbles over a rocky 
bed in admired confusion. This 
stream is bordered by lofty canes, 
averaging twenty feet in height, 
and growing so closely as, In 
many places, to be perfectly in- 
penetrable. Large and beauti- 
ful willow trees, thorns, orange, 
myrtle, arbutus, pepper, jJessa- 
mine, and figtrees line the road, 
and cover parts of the valley, 
while now and then the beautiful 
flora-pondia (am enormous white 
bell-shaped flower, deliciously 
sweet, growing on a large bush), 
and fragrant roses of all sorts, 
fill the air with their perfume. 
The smaller flowers are nume- 
rous and beautiful. 

Hawks, owls, ground doves, 
and pigeons abound in vast quan- 
tities; turkey - buzzards are con- 
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stantly to be seen soaring amon 
aks of the hills, or 
sitting on the walls of the corrals 
(vards for mules and horses); 
while now and then, the huge 
condor swoops down among them 
to take his ae of some carrion 
feast. ‘The finches and smaller 
birds were very beautiful, but my 
limited eaowiedse of ornitho- 
logy refused to afford me their 
names. There was one, a bright 
crimson, with dark brown wings; 
there were others of a pale green, 
with a scarlet tuft; others of 
azure blue: woodpeckers bright 
green, and red; flocks of noisy, 
green parrots; a large black pie, 
with a tail like a pair of scissors 
called txera; a bird with a tail 
spreading like a fan, at an acute 
angle with its back; and vast 
varicties of pretty little humming 
birds. Brilliant butterflies were 
also numerous; and herds of 
oxen, horses and mules, goats 
and asses, and tlocks of sheep 
were spread over the fields, gra- 
zing on the lucerne; the sky was 
cloudless, and all nature was 
clad with its most cheerful and 
pleasing aspect. 

About a league outside Lima 
the ruins of Inca pueblas or vil- 
lages begin to appear, and after- 
wards almost every gorge on 
both sides of the valley is filled 
with these strange and intcrest- 
ing remains. ‘They are built of 
cnormous adobes (bricks baked 
in the sun) of prodigious dimen- 
sions, and the cactus, or prickly 
pear, is frequently scen to raise 
its ungainly and ugly head amidst 
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the now deserted dwellings. It 
is remarkable that these dwell- 
ings are all situated in the gorges 
of the hills, and not inthe valleys; 
an incontestible proof of the 
formerly thickly peopled state of 
the country, and how anxious its 
governors were that every foot of 
ground should be retained for 
cultivation where that was pos- 
sible. As the traveller draws 
near to Chocolacaya, the magni- 
ficent Inca road steals upon his 
view, running on the north side 
of the river. ae miles and iniles 
this unparalleled work of art 
continues on a perfectly dead 
level, no obstacle opposing its 
progress, nothing breaking the 
even uniformity of its course, and 
causing it to rescmble nothing 
more than a modern railroad. 

At equal distances, Yambos, 
or provision houses for travellers, 
were discernible, built of large 
adobes. The road itself (we are 
told by Ciera de Leon) was 
formerly lined with trees, whose 
branches, laden with flowers and 
fruit, spread over the heads of 
the travellers. Some of these 
were even yet standing. It was 
made by order of Inca Yu dee 
great grandfather of Atahualpa, 
and was paved with small stones 
of equal size, well blended 
together — thus anticipating the 
works of Mac Adam by some four 
hundred years, who little thought, 
when he formed the road from 
London to Holyhead, that he was 
treading in the footsteps of an 
Inca of Peru. 

I would have given worlds to 
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have gone across to examine it, 
but the impenetrable canes, the 
foaming torrent, and above all 
the two thousand dollars I was to 
help to defend, were obstacles 
too great to be overcome. Cho- 
colacaya, which we reached in 
the afternoon, consists of about 
a dozen ranchos, built with cane 
and plastered with mud; roses, 
jessamines, figs and orange-trees 
growing among them, and a vine 
twining its branches over the 
verandahs of the little tambo, or 
inn. These places of refreshment 
have always the sign of the green 
bush on a long pole over the 
door; and, in the verandah, a 
table with bottles of pisco, bread, 
and fruits on it. We, however, 
were obliged to press on. The 
road became worse. Passing 
close along the sides of the rock 
hills that bound the valley, whic 
are covered with cacti, we 
travelled slowly, wearily on; the 
great weight of silver being an 
impediment to anything like 
speed, till we reached the small 
village of Yanna-Cocha, consist- 
ing of one rancho, where we fell 
in with a youthful subject of the 
Celestial Empire; not an uncom- 
mon animal now, among the 
workmen and water-carriers of 
Lima. A few miles beyond this 
spot the valley becomes much 
narrower, and turns to the south- 
east, while the road becomes con- 
siderably more dangerous. 

Thus we journeyed on, until 
we arrived at the village of Coca- 
Chacra, situated in a lovely spot, 
and reminding me of the happy 
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in Rasselas. A clear and retaining still presence of mind 
river runs through the enough not to draw the trigger; 


middle, bounded by dclicious;for, mdependent of my distaste 


gardens of fruit-trees and fields 
of maize; here every description 


of fruit is to be found; including! reserve my fire. I am gla 
Iso, for the fellow, not liking the 


pine-apples, the chirimoya auc 
alligator pears, in the greatest 
profusion. Horses, cattle, sheep, 
and goats luxuriate in the sur- 
rounding pastures. We were now 
forty miles from Lima, at the 
point to which 1 had agreed to 
escort the dollars on their way to 
the mine; and here the steep 
ascent of the Sierra commences. 
At the urgent request, however, 
of my companion, 1 accompanied 
him up the zig-zag ascent, high, 
high above the happy valley of 
Coca-Chaera, until my poor old 
horse could go no re ee SO, 
bidding my friend adicu, | betook 
mysclf to the tambo again, and to 
anice repast of egps and potatoes, 
and a delicious cup of chocolate 
and inilk, 

I travelled back without ac- 
cident or adventure, through the 
greater part of the day, and con- 
sidered myself pretty sate from 
molestation. When within two 
miles of Lima, I was suddenly 
attacked by a band of mounted 
negroes, five in number, who all 
rushed upon me at once, roaring 
out tome to stop. One of them, 
without farther ado, clasped me 
round the waist with one arm, 
drawing a long knife with the 
other, which he would not have 
hesitated to use, had I not in- 
stantly seized, cocked my re- 
volver and held it at his breast, 


| 


to shedding blood, itwas prudent, 
with such odds against me, to 
lad I did 


appearance of the six barrels 
staring him in the face, sheared 
off; and the others drawing on 
one side, left me room to pass. 
This] didatapretty rapid pace, 
presenting my pistol at them to 
prevent an attack from the rear. 
On arriving at Lima, and telling 
my story, | was soundly rated for 
not shooting some of them. This, 
however, was unnecessary; fora 
robbery having been committed 
the next day, a detachment of 
cavalry was sent out to attack 
these Saniaitele a regular battle 
took place outside the town, and 
seven robbers were killed. ‘Their 
bodies were laid out m the Plaza 
de la Inquisition; and, on going 
to inspectthem, J found that three 
of them were iny friends of Thurs- 
day. ‘The only danger from rob- 
bers is close round the walls of 
Lima, where the worst class of 
negroes, mulattos, and emanci- 
pated slaves abound, Higher up 
amoung the Inca Indians there is 
less danger. Revolvers are a 
great safeguard, and astonish 
these marauders amazingly. 
After passing atew very agrec- 
able days in Lina, I was tempted, 
before imy grand = expedition 
across the Andes, to make 
another exploration, and this 
time to visit the ruins of Pacha- 
camac. I started at two in the 
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afternoon alone 4 a foolish thing| Villar to the great desert of San 


to do, asl foun 


Juan. It contains several con- 


Passing through Chorillos, (the | siderable lakes well stocked with 


Brighton of the New World) the 


wild-fowl; andthe swampy banks, 


road, skirting a cemetery of|overgrown with lofty canes, are 


white-washed adobes, 
hugs the Morro Solar, a precipi- 
tous headland, atthe foot of which 
are extensive ruins, 
enormous adobes, the hill itself 
being partly faced with them. 
The road then turns sharply down 
into a wood of thorn-trees into 
a deep hollow, which present a 
weird and unearthly aspect, with 
great sprawling branches, leaf- 
less, and covered with coarse 
cobwebs. Emerging from the 
wood, the road winds through a 
broad and handsome avenue, 
bordered by adobe walls and tall 
willow trees, leading to the ex- 
tensive hacienda of Villar, Fruit 
gardens, alfalfa fields, maize, 
and sugar-canc, appeared in 
abundance on either side. The 
hacienda itself is an extensive 
collection’of buildings containing 
a good house, huts for slaves, 
outhouses, and a fine church. 
Villar has long been infamous for 
the lawless character of its 
slaves; they are four hundred 
and eighty in number, and equal 
to any atrocity. A few years ago 
they killed the Major Domo, 
and burnt his body, which not 
long attcrwards was found in an 
oven. 

The road is still considered the 
most dangerous in the vicinity of 
Lima. Beyond the hacienda an 
extensive plain cxtends to the 
sea, and along the coast from 


closely | frequented b 


built of! pasture for cattle. 


curlew and sand- 
pipers. Much of this plain is 
morass, but part of it contains 
Passing the 
road, it winds up a steep hill, and 
enters the sandy desert of San 
Juan, consisting of gentle un- 
dulations over very heavy sand 
hills. This wild ground is six 
miles broad, and very fatiguing 
to horses. At last, reaching the 
summit of an almost imper- 
ceptible ascent, the vast Pacific 
Ocean, with three rocky islets off 
the coast, breaks A the view, 
and then is seen the cerro, on 
which is situated the once 
splendid temple of Pachacamac. 
Riding rapidly down the steep, 
and skirting the small chagra of 
Mama-Cenas, I entered the city 
of the dead. It is with a fecling of 
mournful thoughtfulness that one 
passes along the now deserted 
streets of this once rich and 
populous city. The houses, bult 
of small bricks, still remain; but 
the roofs are gone, and the rooms 
filled with sand. I ascended the 
cerro, and soon reached the 
temple, which stands on the sum- 


mt of three noble terraces. The 
remains are not very great, 


though some parts of the walls, 
where the savage hands of the 
barbarian Spaniards have left 
them, rise to the height of twenty 
feet, covered with vermilion 
paint; it stands about four 
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hundred feet above the level of}out m 


the sea, and about half a mile 
fromit. Marvellous accounts are 
related of its great wealth; 
amongst others, that the doors 
were of gold, ornamented with 
precious stones, and that the keys 
and other appurtenances were 
alone worth four thousand marks. 
I arrived on the sacred spot just 
at sunset. The view is very 
beautiful; but I had no time to 
admire it, for after sunset, in the 
tropics, darkness comes on so 
rapidly, that, in a few minutes 
there is total darkness. ‘To 
prevent this, I bent my steps to- 
wards some huts which I knew to 
exist on the river Lurin. On ar- 
riving there I selected one for my 
habitation that night; for in Peru 
this sort of hospitality is shown 
by the poorest to every benighted 
traveller. On knocking at the 
door, however, I received no 
answer, and proceeded to more 
effectual efforts; but this had 
only the effect, to my utter as- 
tonishment, of bringing round 
from behind a crowd of brutal- 
looking negroes, exhibiting more 
the appearance of messengers 
from ae Satanic Majesty, than 
earthly beings. They swore with 
bitter oaths that I should not 
enter. Jemonstrance was out of 
the question; for no sooner had 
they uttered their determination, 
then they set theirferocious dogs 
at me. I had this advantage, how- 
ever, in this awkward dilemma, 
that I had not dismounted; 
managing my horse therefore, so 
as to give myself time to draw 
Household Words. XIX. 
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y revolver, one of these 
animals was soon weltering in his 
blood. The death of one of these 
faithful, but savage animals, 
roused still further the ferocity 
of the banditti, and one of them 
rushed at me with his knife. In 
self-defence I was obliged to fire 
again, and with the same success; 
for the man fell apparently life- 
less by his faithful dog. Another 
shot freed me from further 
danger; and, thinking discretion 
the better part of valour, I set 
spurs to my horse, and was soon 
out of reach of their wrath. My 
object, on finding that 1 was so 
mercifully released from a great 
peril, was to gain the plain of 
Villar on the other side of the 
desert; but night had come on, 
dark as a wolt’s mouth, and I 
soon lost my way in the sandy 
waste, and was compelled most 
unwillingly to pass the night 
there. It was with no very 
declnsra Nee doses that I tied my 
:orse’s bridle round my arm, and 
tried to fall asleep. The awful 
stillness was very depressing; 
my very breath seemed to echo 
innumerable sounds, and the 
sense of loncliness affected me 
very much in the same way as I 
was once before overpowered, 
when spending some eight-and- 
forty hours alone in the solitudes 
of the Arctic regions; the night, 
however, passed slowly and 
gloomily on, and at length a dim 
glimmering streak of light ap- 
eared on the eastern sky. The 
ight increased, and then I heard 
afaint plaintive note —a lark was 
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soaring from tho sand up into 
the blue of heaven. Who can de- 
scribe the joy of that first sound? 
It came like delightful music to 
my ears, and my unstrung nerves 
were braced again. A heavy 
dew had completely wetted ine 
through, and made my limbs stiff 
and aching; but, mustering reso- 
lution, I consulted my compass, 
which showed me my error, and 
soon finding the beaten tracks 
and riding briskly ou, I reached 
Chorillos by half-past seven in 
the morning — both, man and 
horse, dead tired, and ravenously 
hungry and thirsty. I drank four 
cups of chocolatc, and devoured, 
I believe, as many loaves of 
bread; while iny horse, following 
my lead, slacked his thirst with 
two buckets of watcr, and 
managed to eat a bushel of 
alfalfa. 


THE TEST 


———— ee 


THE TEST OF TIME. 


I. 


ONCE, in the twilight realm of thought 
Wandering and musing, J was brought 
Before an ancient portal, wrought. 


Of heavy stone, but now decay’d; 
And, under a thick ivy shade, 
I entered straightway, undismay’d. 


Tt was an old, half-ruined place, 
Bearing in every part some trace 
Of war, as did that Fane at Thrace 


Built, on a perilous descent 
Under a forest rude and rent, 
To Mars, the God Armipotent. 


A stoely light was in the hall. 
The portraits hanging by the wall 
Were arm'‘d, and mail'd, and vizor’d ~ all. 


And round about stood empty cascs 
Of armour, with those grinning spaces 
Which are as ghosts of living faces. 


OF TIME. 


Kach held a lance with nerveless grip, 
And leaning sideways tow'rds the hip: 
A rust of blood was at the tip. 


And many clarions lay around, 
Which, o‘er the reeling battle-ground 
Speaking in sudden starta of sound, 


Once lit the blood of men like flame, 
Or like the audible tongues of Fame: 
But now the pale dust hid their shame. 


And battered swords and falchions hung 
down from the walls where, lightly slung, 
The indolent spiders slept and swung. 


And, fixed amid the pendant woof 
And giant net work of the roof, 
The rotting banners drvoped aloof. 


Dankness, and ashiness, and decay, 
Were on that house. The hall was grey 
With ghost-light of an elder day, 


And touched us with a sense of Death, 
Or with the vapour of a breath 
That in the wide air vanisheth. 


Oh, house that thought thyself so strong, 
Forgetful that the years are long, 
And many notes make up Heaven's song! 


Oh, house whose tenants all are gone, 
Whose iron strength has been withdrawn, 
As clouds are burnt up in the dawn! 


Oh, house whose living soul has past! 
I saw thy idol, War, down cast 
By Time, the grand Iconoclast! 


Il. 


Much moved by those sad pageants there, 
I wandered forth into the air, 
And reached a garden bright and fair — 


Bright and fair, though overlaid 

With languid weeds, which crept and 
stray'd 

Across the pathways like a shade, 


It was an cveving at the close 
Of maiden April, when she grows 
Flush’d with tho breath of May, and goes 


Like an enchantress through the night, 
Preparing for men’s waking sight 
New splendour, mystery, and delight: 


That magic season which calls forth 

From the brown boughs and from the 
earth, 

Hourly, some glad and sudden birth — 
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Glorious and swift vitalities ! 
J look’d across the garden trees, 
And felt the deep heart-mysterics 


Of the place and of the hour — 
emanations from that Power 
Which is the life of star and flower. 


Like emerald clouds, with light between 
Their vapoury folds, appeared the sheen 
Of spring’s intense and baliny green. 


And many flowers were blooming yet 
In that old garden, quaintly set 
In strange devices; but now, wet 


With dews of night, they closed their 
cyes, 
And gave up as a sacrifice 
Their odorours souls into the skies. 
e 


In far-off fields reposed the herds: 
Through the nigh stream’s syllabic words 
Came the quick talking of the birds. 


And, as I watched, the hooded night 
Sloped down in majesty and might, 
Sprinkled about with drops of light, 


And made a golden ferment waken 

Within the heavens, as though, o‘ertaken 

With rich thoughts, they were stirr'd and 
shaken: 


For the keen 
never), 

Through those blue galfs which 
dissever, 

Like lamps in wind, kept tretnbling ever. 


stars (though faltering 


them 


Calm Power, and Peace, and Constancy, 
And all sweet things which cannot die, 
Marmured of smooth Eternity. 


Oh, drooping House of Mars! decay 
Unheeded; wane and pass away! 
Thy strength was only for a day. 


But the round heavens, and the trees, 
And flowers, and winds, and harmontes 
Of light and dark — all such as these 


Are steadfast, and perpetuate 
For aye, the glory of their state; 
Gentle us Love, and strong as Fate. 
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“Tur evil that men do lives 
after them, the good is oft inter- 
red with their bones;” and it is 
fortunate for the world that it is. 
so; for if there were no more 
good than comes uppermost to 
broad daylight, the world would 
hardly have held together until 
now. The Black Lad as he really 
existed, and the Black Lad as he 
has come down in tradition, is a 
curious instance of the refracting 
medium of popular myths. 

Ashton-under-Lyne of the 


present day is an_ entirely 
manufacturing town: all the 


inhabitants, except a few pro- 
fessional men and some shop- 
keepers, are either  cotton- 
masters or cotton operatives; 
and, as the masters were most 
of them operatives to begin with, 
there is little beside wealth to 
distinguish them from their men. 
There are whole streets of 
nothing else but fine large 
cotton-mills many stories high; 
the chimneys of which make no 
manner of pretence to consume 
their own smoke, and = conse- 
quently the sky is dense with the 
soot of them. 

Ashton -under-Lyne stands in 
a very beautiful country, when 
it can be discerned for smoke. 
It is on the confines of Yorkshire 
and Laneashire, close under a 
portion of the Blackstone Edge 
range of hills. It stands upon 
an elevation which rises pre- 
cipitously above the River Tame 
and the narrow valley of Ducken- 
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field, which is filled with cotton-,which is looked forward to with 
mills; whilst the hills shut out!somuch eagerness, that the whole 


the horizon and surround the 
town as with walls, seeming to 
block up the road into the world 
beyond. The street that over- 
looks the river contains a re- 
markable combination of the 
past and present. Below, within 
a narrow space, lies the turnpike 
road, the river, the canal, and 
the railway. At the end of the 
strect, upon a steep elevation 
like a rampart, stands the Old 
Hall -- a quaint, manygabled 
building, flanked by two round 
towers, containing the con- 
veniences for detaining prisoners 
which were used in the Middle 
Ages; and, close by, rises the 
old church, a fine specimen 
of a church of the fourteenth 
century. 

The Hall, which was formcrly 
fortified, was the residence of a 
powerful family — the Asshetons 
of Assheton Hall — who pos- 
sessed the power of lifeand death 
over their vassals; as a place 
called Gallows Ficld still exists 
to testify. 

The people of Ashton of the 
present day would seem to have 
as little in common with the 
feudal ages as it is possible to 
conceive; but there are onl 
one set of people in the orld, 
namely — hose who come now 
are linked on to those who went 
before. On Easter Monday, every 
year, all the inhabitants of Ashton 
and the surrounding country for 
miles round, assemble “To Ride 
the Black Lad.” It is an event 


town is in a ferment about if. 
Having come recently to reside 
in Ashton, and hearing it said 
a dozen times ‘that 1 was just 
in time to see the Black Lad,” 
I inquired what it all meant. 
“Why,” replied one man, “I 
have heard say that in former 
times there lived a great man at 
the Old Hall up yonder. He was 
such @ terrible bad man, that 
the folks called him the ‘“ Black 
Knight.” He used to gallop up 
and down ona black horse, that 
was as wicked as its master. 
He tyrannised, and ill-treated 
the peor? till they could not 
stand itno road. Ifhe saw a man 
as did not please him, he had him 
hanged up in the Gallows Field 
yonder; and if he saw any of 
their wives or daughters he had 
a mind to, and if those they 
belonged to opposed him, or was 
not altogether agreeable, he had 
him taken and put into a barrel 
lined with sharp spikes and rolled 
him down the hill from the top to 
the bottom. He had a road made 
under ground from the Hall that 
reached two miles away; but it 
did him no good; for, one Easter 
Monday as he was riding through 
the town, a@ woman shot him from 
a window. He made a rule that 
his horse and an effigy of himself, 
dressed in the armour he wore 
when he was shot, should ride 
through the streets every Easter 
Monday. He left five pounds a 
year for that purpose. It used 
to be a very grand affair, but it 
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has fallen off of late years. The 
figure used to be made of the 
best black silk velvet that could 
be got for money, but now it is 
made of sacking blacked over 
and stuffed with any sort of 
rubbish, and the five pounds 
that was formerly allowed, has 
been taken away and the men 
have only five shillings allowed 
besides what other parties may 
be willing to subseribe; but all 
the publicans of the place are 
obliged to give them cither 
money or beer. ‘Those who have 
the dressing of the figure always 
put on the back of the ‘Black 
Lad,” as they eall him, some 
emblem of the trade of the couple 
Jast married in the old year. If 
they were spinners, it would be 
three “cobbs,” or bits of paper 
in the shape of them; if they 
were cotton-masters, it would be 
the same thing only smaller; or 
an awl fora angeiiaker Respec- 
table parties usually pay well to 
be let alone, and now the police 
walk in the procession, or clse 
the people used to throw sludge 
and dirt at anybody who would 
not give them money; but they 
dare not now. The whole thing 
has quite fallen away from what 
it was.” 
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“Was he a good man?” J 
inquired. 

“Oh dear no, Ma'am, quite the 
contrary; he was a murderous 
kind of man who did great harm 
to poor people. He was killed, 
they say, by a woman, and left 
word to have the procession 
every year Inmemory of him.” 

“And what becomes of the 
figure when the procession 1s 
over?” | asked. 

“Why generally the een 
take off the best of its clothes 
and set it up in the market place, 
and shoot or make away with it 
by burning.” She, also, spoke 
with regret. of the “black velvet,” 
and lamented that it was now 
replaced by nothing better than 
“sacking.” 

All 1 heard rave me a great. 
desire to assist at the ceremony 
of “Riding the Black Lad.” My 
ideas of what was to be expected 
were heightened by rumours that 
the figure of the Black Lad was 
actually “on view; and that. 
policemen had to guard the doors 
to keep the peace. 

aster Monday came at last — 
a lovely day of real old-fashioned 
Kaster weather. The whole town 
was in a state of lively agitation, 
and was crowded with country 


I received another version of| people from many miles round. 


the “Black Lad” from a young 
woman, who told me: ‘That 
formerly he was a sort of hermit 
rentleman, who lived up at the 
fall and who used to go about 
clothed in black velvet, and had 
a passage under ground leadin 

fon the Hall.” s ‘ 


' At half-past two in the after- 
100n, the procession started from 
the market-place. It consisted 
first of the effigy of the Knight 
of Ashton; but it was not cither 
black velvet nor black sackcloth 
— indeed it was not black at all 
— but the figure of quite a flesh 
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coloured young man, looking|large portion of low wet land in 


like one of those wax ideals in 
hair-dressers’ windows, attired in 
stcel breastplate, plumed helmet, 
and a flowing mantle of black 
velvet. Two men walked beside 
the figure, and held it on the 
back of a sedate black cart-horse. 
A band of music came next; and 
around and on all sides in no par- 
ticular order, wasamob of several 
hundred persons who manifested 
the greatest delight. Everybody 
who was not in the streets turned 
out upon their door steps or 
appeared at their windows to 
see the Black Lad, as he passed 
along. 

1 must confess to a certain 
disappointment at sceing such 
a modernised version of an old 
custom; but a woman who can- 
vassed my admiration, assured 
me “that it was the handsomest 
Black Lad she had ever seen, 
and she had sceu a score in that 
market-place.” 

The origin of this ceremony 
has been the subject of many 
disputes and conjectures; but the 
following is, I believe, an account 
of the true origin, and is sup- 
ported by Dr. Hibbert: — 

Sir John de Assheton was the 
head of the Asshcton family, 
living in the old hall, and pos- 
sessing the Manor of Ashton, in 
the reign of Henry the Fourth by 
whom he was knighted. He died 
in the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
leaving a numerous family. He 
bequeathed to his two sons by a 
second marriage, Raufand Robin, 
amongst other possessions, a 


the neighbourhood of Ashton, 
called the ‘‘sourcarr,” the “ guld- 
rode,” and “stane ryuges,” for 
the term of their natural lives, 
with the privilege of “guld- 
riding.” . 

“Sour carr,” signifies poor 
impoverished land, and the “ pri- 
vilege of guld-riding” is a custoin 
of great antiquity, at least in 
Scotland, where itexisted as early 
as the days of King Kenneth. It 
was intended to prevent lands 
from being overrun with the 
weeds called gools, or gulds — 
what we now name corn mari- 
golds, from their bright yellow 
colour—and which were reckoned 
so destructive to the growth of 
corn, that very effectual methods 
had to be adopted to force the 
tenants to extirpate them. A fine 
was imposed on all persons 
holding land for every stock of 
yool found growing in their fields 
on a certain day; and the gool- 
riders were those appointed to 
ride through the lands and to 
search for gool and carry the 
law into execution. It is evident 
that a wide scope for tyrann 
was thus enjoyed by these gool- 
riders. The effects of the law 
were, however, salutary enough, 
so far as the land was concerned; 
and the lords of the manor took 
care to keep up the practice 
rigidly, wherever such a regula- 
tion existed. 


Rauf of Assheton was page to 
Henry the Sixth, and married a 
rich heiress, daughter to the 
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Lord of the Manor of Middle-|cjaculations for deliverance from 
ton; consequently the people of! his yoke: 


Ashton did not consider that he 
had any right to rule over or 
interfere with them — his elder 
brother being their natural lord. 
But Ranf of Assheton was a stern 
man, who pushed his fortune and 
allowed none of his rights to fall 
into disuse. He was in great 
favour with Edward the Fourth, 
from whom he received knight- 
hood, and who also made him 
Lieutenant of the Tower, and 
Vice-constahle of the kingdom. 
Invested with such powers, he 
committed great excesses ancl 
oppressions in his own part of the 
kingdom. It was for his rigorous 
euld-riding, that he was especially 
execrated by the inhabitants of 
Ashton. It was his custom on 
Kaster Monday to make his 
appearance in this manor, clad 
in black armour, and mounted 
on a black charger (whenee he 
got the name of The Black Lad); 
and, attended bya numerous train 
of followers, he rode through the 
town and over the lands called 
the Carr-guld roads, levying the 
fines against all who had not 
cleared their lands from cearr- 
gulds (or corn marygolds), and 
until the penalties were paid, 
punishing the unfortunate tenants 
by putting them in the stone- 
rings, or stocks; or in prison, 
or worse. The name of the 
Black Lad has been handed 
down, associated with nothin 

but traditions of cruelty avd 
horror. An old doggrel verse is 
still preserved containing fervent 


**Sweet Jes¢ for thy mercy’s sake, 
Ant for thy bitter passion, 
Save us from the axe of the Tower, 
And from Sir Raph of Assheton.”’ 

Sir Rauf must, however, have 
been aman of energy and talent, 
as may be judged from the great 
trusts reposed in, and the 
honours bestowed upon him by 
successive sovereigns. — 

He was Knight Marshal of 
England, Lieutenant ofthe Tower 
of London, Sheriff of Yorkshire 
in the reign of King Edward the 
Fourth. He was made Knight 
Banneret at Hutton Field, in 
Scotland, whither he had accom- 
panied the Duke of Gloucester to 
recover Berwick. 

In the first year of Richard the 
Third he was made Vice-con- 
stable of England, with the same 
authority as Constable, and was 
one of the knights mentioned by 
Hollinshed who rode at the coro- 
nation of Richard the Third, 
whom he did not long survive; 
and now, in this year of grace, 
1853, he still exists as the Laster 
show for the holiday folks at 
Ashton, who parade the Black 
Lad in effigy, and shoot and burn 
it in the market-place. So does 
‘the whirligig of time bring about 
its own revenges.” 

Upon the death of Sir Rauf the 
‘‘Carr-guid roads” reverted to 
the lord of the manor of Ashton, 
who abolished the practice of 
“puld-riding” for ever; and a 
small sum of money was set apart 
from the estate to perpetuate in 
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yearly visits of the 
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the dreaded 
lack Lad. 
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mation upon any subject that is 
in any way related to any part of 


The mother of Sir Rauf of|the Australian colonies. 


Ashton was Margaret, daughter 


of Sir John Byron of Clayton in 


Lancashire, one of Lord Byron’s 
ancestors. Sir Raufs elder 
brother, Thomas, the lord of the 
manor of Ashton, was much 
addicted to the occult sciences, 
and to the practice of chemistry, 
in which he was so skilful that he 
obtained, as was natural in those 
times, the reputation of being a 
magician, and in compact with 
evil spirits. He and Sir Edward 
Trafford obtained a patent in the 
third year of Henry the Fifth for 
‘‘making” alchemy, or trans- 
lating imperfect metals into gold 
and silver. He would appear 
to be the original of the hermit 
gentleman in black velvet. 
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Iuave settled in a large manu- 
facturing town after a residence 
of some years in Australia, and 
since my return had been enjoying 
life as well as any of my neigh- 
bours, until I was made miserable 
by the gold discoveries. From 
that time, until this hour, I have 
been surrounded by intending 
emigrants or curious inquirers, 
among whom I am known no 
longer as the quict Mr. Spettigue, 
who drives a pony chaise, but as 
the gentleman who was a long 
time in Australia, and will be 
happy to give anybody any infor- 


Some of the questions asked of 
me are most ridiculous. A plain 
speculator wanted my opinion 
the other day as to the chance 
there was of establishing a rail- 
road between Sydney and Hobart 
Town, so that the agricultural 
produce of Tasmania might be 
more easily conveyed to New 
South Wales. I was obliged to 
remind him that the two towns 
are a little farther apart than 
London and Lisbon, and that the 
two countries are parted from 
cach other by a strait a little 
wider than the Irish Channel. 

But the commonest and fairest 
questions asked of me are zoolo- 
gical? What sort of animals 
are there in those parts besides 
kangaroos? In most of the books 
studied by emigrants the accounts 
given of Australian ay eds 
arc very meagre. As I lived long 
in the bush and wandered far and 
wide over the new land of pro- 
mise, I scraped acquaintance 
with very nearly all its known 
four-legged inhabitants — there 
are not many — and I suppose 
that I shall do a civil thing, as 
well as save myself much trouble 
by making public what I know 
about them. 

In the first place, I think that 
I tell news to nobody in stating 
that the number of these animals 
is small, and is confined almost 
entirely to andro Me Ones 
to an.order unknown i@’‘the ol 
world, marsupials or pouch- 
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bearers. The small number of 
species may be estimated by 
comparison. Cuvier described 
one thousand two hundred and 
seventy-two distinct species of 
mammals. Of these there are not 
so many as the odd seventy-two 
found in New Holland; there are 
only sixty-two, and nine of those 
are not found in the bush, for 
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country contains very nearly 
all the marsupials. There exist 
altogether only sixty-seven spe- 
cies of that curious order, and 
of those, forty-three are peculiar 
to Australia, and the rest (with 
two or three exceptions in Ame- 
rica) are confined to New Guinea 
and the islands lying to the 
northward of New Holland. Of 
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they are members of the tribe of|the ten Australian quadrupeds 


seals. Of the fifty-three specics 
of tour-legged animals known to 
exist in Australia, not one is to 
be found anywhere else; they 
are all residents of New Holland 
exclusively, or of the adjacent 
islands. On the other hand, 
the very commonest of old-world 
quadrupeds are not to be met 
with otherwise than as colonists 
jike ourselves in Australia. The 
horse is no more native to the 
country than the Englishman. 
There are no Australian repre- 
sentatives either of horses, or of 
any Seas aes el usbemg: 
such as a hog, for example, or an 
elephant. ‘The ruminating ani- 
mals, again, are all of them 
inmigrauts; the sheep were 
taken to Australia before the 
wool was brought from thence; 
there are no native sheep, no 
native oxen, goats, or stags, or 


that are not marsupial, two 
belong to the order of the tooth- 
less, and are cousins to the sloth 
and ant-eater; one is carnivorous 5 
five are nibblers, cousins to the 
rabbit; and twoare finger-winged 
after the manner of the bat. But 
all differ from their relations 
in our neighbourhood by the 
possession of a few marsupial 
characters. 

Of the forty-three Australian 
marsupialsthere are cight genera. 
They differ much in size, and 
form, and habit; they resemble 
now one old world animal, and 
now another, but they all agree 
in the peculiarity from which 
they get their name — the having 
alittle pouch in which the young 
are carried until they are able to 
tiuke some care of themselves. 
Their young are, in fact, pre- 
Huta born, and it is in the 


other creatures of the kind. Of}pouch that their development is 


the carnivorous tribes which play 


completed. — lamediately after 


so loud a part in the concert of{birth the unfinished creature is 


zoological music at the gardens 
in the Regent's Park, there is but 
one specimen —the Dingo, or the 
Native Dog. The marsupials, in 


put into its mother’s pocket; 
there it finds a nipple to which 
it fastens, and from which it is 
able, by a peculiar arrangement 


fact, have very nearly the whole] of the throat, to receive milk be- 
country to themselves, and the|fore it has enough sense for the 
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skin there is made a very soft and 
phant leather, used by colonial 
shoemakers in preference to the 
best English calf-skin. There 
are many smaller varieties, as 
the Forester, the Rock, and the 
Brush Kangaroos; the Wallaby 
and Paddymellor; then there is 
also the darkly, deeply, beauti- 
fully, Blue Kangaroo — found 
only in the colonies of Swan 
River and South Austraha. The 
Brush Kangaroo is very plentiful 
in some parts of Tasmania, where 
it forms regular tracks through 
the thick undergrowths. Snares 
are there placed for it by the 
settlers, or by men who hunt. it 
for its skin. The thick serubby 
brush in which this animal is 
usually found cannot be hunted 


business of sucking. There it 
hangs and grows for eight more 
months; after that time it be- 
comes a ripe kangaroo baby, and 
eats grass, but at first often re- 
turns for shelter to its mother’s 
pocket, or, when too big to be 
pocketed, may be seen poking 
Its nose into the old nest in 
search of milk. ‘The marsupials 
usually have only one little one 
ata birth, but I have sometimes 
shot kangaroos, and oftensmaller 
creatures, with two young ones 
attached to the nipples, or at 
rest, loose in the pouch. 

I will insult nobody by the de- 
scription of a kangaroo, but | 
will specify in a few words the 
several varieties. There is the 
Boomah, or old man kangaroo: 
which is the largest. of the class.|throungh by men, but dogs are 
It is very tall; often eight feet/traimed to run down and kill the 
high when seated in its usual} kangaroo. Returning to the hun- 
position on the tripod formed by|ter, the dog shows him where 
the hind legs and tail. Its weight|the gaine has fallen. These little 
reaches sometimes ahundred and | victims, when taken alive, can 
thirty pounds. In the remote|be soon tamed, and will become 
districts of New South Wales/thoroughly domesticated. The 
Boomahs arc still met with injsmaller varicties make very pret- 
considerable numbers, frequent-|ty pets, but they are generally 
ing the open plains and park-hke| stupid, and are rarcly taught to 
forests; there they browse on the] care about their master, or even 

ass, or on leaves stripped from}so much as to distinguish him 
the lower branches of the trees.|from strangers. ‘The very slow 
They afford sport to the bush-|rate of increase of the kangaroo, 
men of the colony, who huntjits extreme timidity, and the con- 
them with large fierce dogs, ap-|tinual war waged against it by 
parently bred between the ma-/the blacks for food, and by the 
stiff and grey-hound, possessing | whites for amusement, sufficient- 
equal fleetness and ferocity. Only |ly account for its quick disap- 
the hind-quarters of the kan-|pearance from the settled dis- 

aroo are eaten; they remind an|tricts. Recklessly hunted by the 
inglishman of venison. From the| settlers, kangaroos seem to be 
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following the dodo ou the road{ selves from their dark burrows to 


to extermination. 


die under the sun-light; or as if 


Next in size to the kangaroo is|reversing the common order of 


the Wombat, or native bear. 


It|}things, having expired decently 


is like the common badger in its|in their family tombs, they had 
habits, and a little like it in ap-|been solemnly hauled out by 


pecs 
eggred, a looking = qua- 
druped, from three to four feet 


long, and weighing from twenty 
to fifty pounds. | onee shot a 
Wombat in Port Phillip. that 
weighed fifty-eight pounds —that 
was the largest specimen | ever 
met with. In the (reclong dis- 
trict, about fifty iniles from the 
town, near the Colae and Koro- 
nomite lakes, these animals were 
very numerous a few years ago. 
They are social in their habits, 
and form extensive settlements 
in vaults of their own making 
underground, of which the long 
galleries intersect cach other in 
all directions, and often reach 
to a considerable depth. There 
are sometimes twenty or thirty 
ways into these buried palaces 
such gates being wide conica 
hollows, gently sloping down to 
the mouth of the burrow, which 
is carefully fashioned underneath 
a slab of stone that keeps the 
earth above from falling in and 
scattering its dirt about the door- 
way. These hollows are always 
overgrown with grass, and ap- 
pear to have been inhabited by 
many generations of departed 
Wombats. The remains of the 
defunct — well-bleached skulls 
and bones — lie scattered on the 


It is a thick, short-|their successors; for, with this 


tribe, the living oceupy the 
graves, and all the dead are 
carefully turned out of them, | 
have examined many hundreds of 
these holes, but never saw one 
that bore any marks of having 
been made recently, or even en- 
larged since its first formation. 
The green banks that surround 
the warren are marked out ito 
the high roads of the Woinbats’ 
well-worn tracks, which branch 
off in a great many directions to 
the choicest feeding grounds. 
The Wombat is covered with 
a thick coat of strong hair of a 
lightish brown colour, or some- 
times an iron-grey. The back is 
very broad and flat; the legs 
short, and the belly almost 
touches the ground, On cach of 
the fore feet are five, and onthe 
hind fect four powerful claws; 
and the short massive jaws are 
furnished with strong molar teeth 
twenty of them, and four broad 
sharp incisors. The head is flat, 
and is so hard and solid that 1 
have secn a4 ball flatten like 
dough upon it. ‘The skin, too, 
ig very thick, especially about 
the neck and fore-part of the 
body. Wombats feed chiefly on 
grass, cropping it very close to 
the roots. They come out only 


surface of the soil, as if the hairy |at night, and are found rarcly at 
patriarchs had dragged them-|any distance from their burrow. 
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The flesh is excellent eating, 
though because of the sluggis 
habits of the animal it is apt to 
be too fat. Native Australians 
prefer it to all other food. On 
being disturbed, the Wombat 
makes straight for its burrow, 
heedless of any obstacle, and at 
such times it makes a shrill, hiss- 
ing noise of a peculiar kind that 
may be heard on a still night to 
a considerable distance. This, 
except an occasional low grunt, 
is the only vocal sound ever pro- 
duced by any of the marsupials. 
The Native Devil (dasyurus ur- 
sinus) burrows like the Wombat, 
but is in all other respects an 
entirely different animal. It is a 
very ugly, very savage brute, 
fortunately (forgive me, natura- 
lists, for the sentiment, which 
is, | know, a wrong one) now 
almost extinct. It is never dis- 
covered beyond the limits of 
Tasmania, where it was formerly 
a terrible pest to the settlers; for 
it destroyed their poultry, and 
often went so far as to kill and 
devour young lambs. It is about 
as big as a small bull-dog, cover- 
ed with coarse, black hair, and 
ornamented with an enormous 
head not unlike that of the 
hyena. It has a very wide mouth 
garnished by a set of forty-four 
sharp tecth, which, when in con- 
finement, itis continually gnash- 
ing together, jerking out at the 
same time a short vicious snarl. 
Thad one of these little “devils” 
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in a cage for several months. Hejlow, crossed wit 
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inthe capture. He certainly was 
the most vicious and ill-tempered 
beast I ever had to do with. 
During the day he slept inccs- 
santly, and his only reply to an 
attempt to awaken him was a sa- 
vage snap accompanied by the 
habitually angry snarl. Even the 
offer of food would not arouse 
him while the daylight lasted; he 
was a veritable Prince of Dark- 
ness. At night he became active, 
cagerly seized food, and sitting 
on his hams with the meat held 
between his fore-paws, tore it 
wolfishly to pieces, crunching up 
large bones with the greatest 
ease, and often swallowing at 
one meal nearly his own weight 
in victuals. For some time | fed 
him only in the morning, before 
he coiled himself up for his day’s 
snooze; and then, all night long 
he continued to prowl about the 
cage, growling and tearing at the 
bars. In his gait and mode of 
sitting on his hams, he has a 
slight resemblance to the bear, 
from which, | suppose, he derives 
his zoological title of “ursinus.”’ 
Another animal related to the 
Devil, and differing but slightly 
from it in its habits, is found in 
the mountainous districts of 'T'as- 
mania. It is named by the co- 
lonists the Zebra- Wolf, and is 
larger but handsomer than the 
dasyurus. ‘The skin of the Zebra- 
Wolf is smooth and glossy, some- 
what resembling in its colour that 
of the Bengal tiger; a dark yel- 
black stripes. 


was trapped near Bothwell injIn size and appearance it is like 
Tasmania, being lamed slightly;a wolf, though the head is larger, 
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mouth deeper. Zebra- Wolves 


are now extremely scarce. In 
many journeys through the un- 
frequented parts of the island, 
Inever met with one. My know- 
ledge of the variety is derived 
from a stuffed specimen. 

Again, there are in Australia 
several smaller flesh-eating mar- 
supials to the same family, com- 
monly known as native Cats, 
though they bear no resemblance 
to the cat, except in having pre- 
datory habits. The native Cat is 
twelve or fifteen inches long, 
with a long furry tail. It has a 
sharp head, a large mouth con- 
taining fifty-two little pointed 
tecth, and small erect cars. In 
colour it is white, with yellow 
spots; sometimes with glossy 
lack spots; the latter varicty 
being usually the finer of the 
two. These animals are found in 
all parts of the colonies, espe- 
cially where quails abound. ‘The 
are expert and cat-like in their 
way of capturing those birds; 
lying in wait among thick tufts 
of grass and pouncing upon them 
as they run by unsuspiciously. 

But there is a very numerous 
Australian family whose habits 
differ from all those heretofore 
described, and which is remark- 
able as being the only genus of 
pouch-bearing animals represent- 
ed in another country. 

The Ring-tailed Opossum 
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feed upon the aromatic leaves, 
especially those of the pepper- 
mint-tree (which, be it said, is no 
relation to the herb peppermint). 
Five kinds of opossum have been 
distinguished by naturalists, dif- 
fering in little but their size and 
colour. ‘The largest of the spe- 
cies, the Fox-Opossum, is also 
the searcest. ‘lhe handsomest, 
the Black Opossum, is perhaps 
the most common and is about as 
big as a large fire-side cat, its 
colour varies from a dark brown 
to a glossy black. The head is 
like that of a fox, with long ereet 
ears. The hind feet are supplied 
with double-jointed thumbs, on 
which there are no claws, though 
very strong claws are to be found 
on all the other toes; and therc- 
fore these feet resemble the hands 
ofamonkey, aud are used in the 
same manner in climbing trees. 
The tail of the opossum is from 
twelve to fifteen inches long, and 
from its power of firmly grasping 
any substances ts of great use to 
its owner up among the trees, 
where he may he often seen 
net by this live rope, from 
aspreading branch. Out of their 
skins, which are covered with a 
soft warm fur, the natives make 
to themselves cloaks. They 
stitch the skins together with a 
ae bone for needle, and the 
ong fine sinews drawn from the 
kangaroo’s tail for their thread. 
The skins are now much valued 
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abounds in the extensive gum-|by the colonists, and no bushman 
forests, where it lives in the|considers thathcis fully equipped 
hollow trunks and branches of for travelling if he has not a good 
‘trees, coming out only at night to|‘’possum-skin-rug” strapped to 
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his saddle, or, if he be a pe- 
destrian, across his shoulders. 
The way in which the natives 
get the skins is worth describing, 
though, I dare say, pretty fa- 
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feet before it threw out a branch 
or a single protuberance large 
enough for any foot to rest upon. 
The Van Dieiman’s Land natives 
adopt another method, and, I 


iniliar already to the reading|believe that some of the Austra- 


public. Selecting a tree on which 
tresh scratches indicate the re- 
cent ascent of an opossum, the 
naked black euts with the little 
tomahawk that he carries in his 
right hand, a small notch in the 
bark just large enough to admit 


lian tribes also practise it. Se- 
veral strips of strong bark are 
twisted and knotted together 


until a girdle is obtained large 
enough to encircle the trunk of 
the tree, and at the same time the 
body of the clinber. Spreading 


the great toe or a couple of|his arms round the tree, his hands 


fingers. Three feet higher, and 
a little on one side, he cuts an- 
other notch, and, as high as he 
can reach, a third. Then placing 
the toe of the right foot in the 


grasping the bark girdle, within 
which he stands, the black fellow 
tosses it up so that it catches on 
the further side of the trunk, and 
he is then able to draw up his 


lowest notch, and the fingers of|body to a level with it. There 


the left hand in the highest one, 
heraises himself from the ground; 
and, hanging by the slight hold, 
makes a fourth notch above his 
head, to which he instantly re- 
moves his fingers, at the same 
time raising the last foot to the 
second notch. So he goes on, 
and rapidly continues his ascent, 
striking shart quick blows and 
clinging to the bark like a mon- 
key; or, as sailors say, holding 
on by his eye-lids, until he has 
climbed up to the first branch. 
From that point heis able quickly 
to discover the retreat of the 
opossum, which he at once se- 
cures, killing it by a tap on the 
head, and then throwing it down 
to his companions. ‘lhe women 
are very expert at this work. I 
have seen one ascend a tree, at 
least twenty feet in circumference 


he repeats the process, pressing 
his body close to the tree, and 
again throwing up the girdle, by 
which he once more raises him- 
self, and so on, till the summit is 
attained. 

Opossum shooting is good sport 
by moonlight, when the game is 
plentifully visible. The animals 
are then easily seen among the 
lofty trees, to which they cling 
so closely that they look like 
large woody excresccences upon 
its crooked limbs. This appear- 
ance, L suppose, is illustrated by 
the well worn story of the Yankee 
who could make so ugly a face 
that any ‘possum seeing it 
dropped from the tree in a fit. 
“But,” said he, ‘I grinned at one 
sitting on a high branch, one 
night for two hours, without 
bringing him down; and when I 


and rising to a height of sixty|came down in the morning ex- 
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pecting to sce him dead in the 
tree, 1 found that my ‘possum 


was only a great knot on the 
limb, and I ‘d grinned all the 
bark off it.” 

Of the same family as the opos- 
sum, but constituting a distinct 
group, is the Flying Squirrel; 
that is a most beautiful creature. 
It is smaller than the English 
squirrel, and it has, like it, a long 
bushy tail, that curls over its 
back. Between the fore and hind 
Ievs, on each side, extends a 
broad membrane, from which the 
aninal receives its name, and 
which enables it to take strange 
flying leaps about the thinly 
wooded forests. The fur is ex- 
tremely soft: the colour a de- 
licate grey, with a narrow black 
line traversing the whole length 
of the back. The wings are edged 
by a dark band, which is again 
fringed by a line of fine white fur. 
The under part of the body is of 
a pure white; the head is dark 
grey; and the bright eyes are set 
in two circles of deep black, 
which give a very arch expres- 
sion to the face. In its habits this 
squirrel resembles the opossum, 
excepting that, when feeding, it 
is in almost continual motion, 
leaping from tree to tree with 
greatrapidity and ease. Although 
incapable of leaping to a spot 
above its starting pony it yet 
descends so gradually as to pass 
over a very considerahle distance 
in its flight. In some parts of 
Australia, the Flying Squirrel is 
very abundant, in other parts, 
however, itis quite unknown. 
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Returning from the trec-tops 
to the earth, I fall upon the Ban- 
idicoot, alittle animal very much 

like the native Cat to look at, but 
entirely different in its behaviour. 
It feeds only on roots and ve- 
getable substances, living in 
burrows, or beneath surface 
stones, or fallen timber. ‘Lhe 
Bandicoot abounds in the clear 
country, where it is often eaten 
by the bushmen. The flesh re- 
minds one of a rabbit, though the 
joints are not so large. In the 
same districts the Kangaroo-Rat 
susually to befound. Thisisa 
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perfect kangaroo in miniature, 
and like the larger genus, it 
moves on its hind legs only, using 
the hands or force-legs to carry 
food to its mouth. ‘There are se- 
veral species of this tribe, but 
only one other worth present 
notice — the Kangaroo-Mouse, a 
yretty little ercature, scarcely 
Ree than the common shrew, 
but imitating all the ways of the 
great kangaroo. 

Now | have said enough about 
marsupial animals, and come, in 
the next place, to two quadru- 
peds ranked by the naturalists in 
the order edentata (toothless). 
They form a distinct family under , 
ithe name of monotremes, and 
possess an organisation and a 
mode of reproduction unlike 
those of any other creatures. 
The first of these, the Duck- 
Billed Platypus (ornéthorhynchus 
paradoxus), scemed on its first 
discovery to be a creature quite 
te wonderful as any mermaid. It 


has the body of a hairy quadru- 
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that Professor Owen set the sub- 


are webbed and turned back-|ject finally at rest, by provin 


wards like the flippers of a seal; 
and all the outlets from its body 
end in the same orifice (hence the 
name of the tribe, monotremes). 
It is of amphibious habits, and 
obtains its food from the muddy 
bottom of a lake or river. It is 
able to live under water for a con- 
siderable length of time. It pro- 
duces its young in the same 
manner as many reptiles, from 
eggs hatched within its body. It 
possesses, instead of the usual 
shoulder-blade, a bone similar to 
that called the merry-thought in 
birds; and itis apparently desti- 
tute of any apparatus for secret- 
ing and supplying milk for its 
young, from which mammalia are 
named. ‘This eccentric animal, on 
its first introduction to societics 
in Kurope, created amongst na- 
turalists great excitement; and 


from repeated experiments an 
most miuute and untiring investi- 
gation, that the female Platypus 
secretes milk in the same way as 
other mammals, and supplies the 
fluid to its young through a 
number of very small openings, 
that communicate by hate e 
ducts with the secreting or mam- 
mary gland. 

The Platypus is now almost as 
familiar to most readers as the 
kangaroo, though I believe no 
living specimen has ever yet 
reached England. It is rapidly be- 
coming very scarce in Australia, 
where it was at no time common. 
Alive, and in its own haunts, it 
ig certainly a wonder to behold. 
I had the good fortune, some 
years ago, to capture one alive 
on the river Glenelg, in the Port- 
land Bay district, and though it 


grave doubts were entertained of|did not long survive in confine- 


the reality of its existence. When 
the arrival of more specimens 
proved that the Platypus was not 
a manufactured monster, it was 
found necessary to assign to ita 
distinct and prominent. position 
in the great zoological system, 
for under no existing genus could 
the bird-beast-fish-reptile be ac- 
curately classed. Many extra- 
ordinary theories were broached 
respecting it. 
any perceptible nipple in the 


The absence of|large duck’s bill. 


ment, Thad good opportunity of 
making its riers The 
hody is not unlike that of a small 
fur seal, having a dark grey coat 
of soft fur next the skin, and 
above that a covering of coarse 
hair nearly black, with an oc- 
casional patch of reddish brown. 
The head is much flattened, and 
has attached to it two mandibles, 
exactly resembling in shape a 
The central 
ridge of the bill is a hard bony 


female was adduced as strong/substance, which expands on 
proof that the mode of reproduc-| both sides into a border of soft 
tion was similar to that of birds| flexible cartilage. At the junc- 
— that the quadruped actually tion of the bill with the head, isa 
laid eggs. It was not until 1834' flap of greyish skin extending 
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towards the eyes, and passing|South Wales, and especially 
completely round the singularj/among the woody hills of Tas- 
mouth-picce. The feet are armed |mania; but its searcity, timidity, 
with strong claws, and closely|and solitary habits, nearly de- 
webbed; the web on the fore-feet| prive men of all chance of be- 
stretching loosely beyond the|coming acquainted with its pe- 
claws. The tail is long, flat, and|culiarities, or of cxamining its 
very broad. From the extremity|}mode of life when in a atate of 
of the beak to the root. of the tail: nature. Little is positively 
this specimen measured fifteen} known respecting it; that little, 
inches, the tail adding five inches|however, tends to show that in 
to its length. The cyes are smalljits anomalous structure it re- 
and deeply sunk, and the ears}sembles the Platypus. In out- 
are only discernible on a very | ward appearance the two crea- 
close examination. Like the otter| tures differ greatly. The Echidna 
— to which the Platypus bears|has some outward likeness to the 
some aflinity in its habits — it}eommon hedgehog, but itis con- 
makes along burrow on the bank' siderably larger, and the spines 
of the river, with two entrances;}with which it is covered are 
one close to the surface of the|stronger, intermingled — with 
water, and the other at the inland} coarse hair. The head is small, 
termination. The specimen which | and there projects from it a long, 
Thad in my possession fed readily |round, bony snout, terminating 
on a sort of small shrimp pro-|in a small mouth, thickly set on 
cured from the river; but did not/the mner surface of the upper 
refuse bread crambs steeped in| portion with small sharp spines 
water. Its movements ashore are|that slope inwards, and = ap- 
awkward and ungainly, and the|parently supply the place of 
singular form of the hind legs,|teeth. Each foot is furnished 
which bend backwards, though | with five powerful claws, and by 
very suitable for swimming,|the aid of these, and the borin 
makes any quick progress onljapparatus attached to its head, 
land impossible. the Echidna buries itself in the 
The only other member of the|carth, when alarmed, with as- | 
family of onotremes is an ani-|tonishing rapidity. 1t feeds prin- 
mal almost as remarkable as the|cipally on ants, securing them 
one just described. It is called by|with its long slender tongue, 
the colonist the Native Porcupine, | which appears to seercte a sticky 
by naturalists, the Echidna.|mucilage to which the insects 
Like the Platypus, it is very rare,{become glued. I likened this 
and is found only in particular|animal to a hedgchog, but its re- 
localities. A few specimens have|semblance to a bird, when scen 
been taken in the neighbourhood | at a short distance, is much more 
of the Blue Mountains in New{complete. The mixture of quills 
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and hair—some of which is long, 
fine, and silky — has the appear- 
ance of feathers; the elongated 
snout is an exact model of a 
beak, and the narrow pointed 
head, with the cyes set low on the 
sides directly behind the bill, is 
very bird-like in its form; whilst 
the long crooked talons and 
plump rounded figure, add con- 
siderably to the force of the illu- 
sion. I am ashamed to appear 
sensual, yet I must say that the 
Echidna 1s very good eating. I 
have twice dined on him in the 
bush, the spines and hair being 
removed by scalding, and the 
animal cooked inthe saine fashion 
as a sucking pig. 

I come now to the one Austra- 
lian specimen of the Carnivorous 
brutes ;—the Dingo or the native 
Dog. Its Australian origin has 
been abundantly confirmed by 
the reports of all travellers into 
the interior, who assertthat packs 
of wild dogs are met with in every 
part of New Holland into which 
they have penetrated. <All the 
early navigators who held any 
intercourse with the natives 
speak of their being attended by 
numbers of half-wild dogs. The 
_ Dingo has all the characteristics 
of the wolf; it is of the sane size, 
lighter in colour, with a fox-like 
head and tail. It is usually runs 
in packs of from six to twelve in 
number, though it sometimes 
hunts singly. Amongst the flocks 
of the colonists these animals 
make a sad havoe, like two- 
legged hunters. 
content with killing cnough for 


They are not 
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their own wants, but they mangle 
for their own pleasure. 
furiously through the flocks they 
slay and bite large numbers of 
the sheep, and scatter the sur- 
vivors, so that they are some- 
times altogether lost. 
mania the Dingo is now unknown, 


Rushing 


In Tas- 


and the flocks therefore are not 
folded at night, but remain in the 
bush; the side of a sheltered hill 
connnonly being chosen for their 
“camping ground.” But in Au- 
stralia the ravages of this de- 
structive animal entail upon the 
settler the additional expense of 
providing yards for his flocks, 
and compel everywhere the con- 
stant attendance of the shep- 
herds. 

When men are travelling w'th 
sheep to some distant station 
through a district infested by 
wild dogs, it is customary to en- 
close them at night in a yard 
inade by felling trees in different. - 
directions, so that the trunks and 
branches form a square. Some- 
times the flock is merely gathered 
into a patch of comparatively 
clear ground, round about which 
large fires are lighted, and the 
men keep watch alternately 
through the might. For this kind 
of duty I had always an especial 
liking. Many a Jong hour have 
1 passed pleasantly by the watch- 
fires, listening to the low brea- 
things and the tongueless voices 
of the mighty forest. One route 
that I used often to traverse lay 
through a tract of country re- 
markable for its maguificent 
tunber, and for the unusual 
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beauty of the bush scenery. 
There, the wild dogs were very 
numerous, and they gathered 
round our camp at night, seldom 
appearing insight, but answering 
each other in long plaintive howls 
that sounded through the still 
woods with a mourntul cadence. 
When a yell sometimes arose un- 
usually near and shrill, the 
frightened flock within the fiery 
circle grouped itself into a dense 
mass, or rushed frantically to 
and fro half wild with terror. 

Ihave little more to tell of the 
Australian quadrupeds. Of the 
five species of Rodentia three are 
merely varieties of the common 
rat and mouse, and are perhaps 
of European origin, having been 
ivtroduced from ships visiting 
the harbours. The sihies two are 
amphibious, and like the water- 
rat, only a little larger. 

The two species of Cheiroptera, 
or winged quadrupeds are asmall 
bat possessing no peculiar fea- 
tures, anda very large one, with 
immense erect ears, now not often 
met with. This bat Cook men- 
tious as having been scen by one 
of his crew, who returned to the 
ship in extreme terror, declaring 
that he had seen the devil, and 
described him as being as large 
as a ten gallon keg, and orna- 
mented with a fearful pair of 
horns. 

And thatis all. Very few pages 


are sufficient for a description of| extraordinary 


all the known Australian quadru- 
peds, and of the animals here 
mentioned the great majority are 
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many years in the colonies with- 
out ever meeting with a single 
kangaroo or an opossum in its 
wild state; yet those are the most 
common and most widely spread 
of al] tribes ot four-legged Au- 
stralians. 

Fossil remains of extinct ani- 
mals of gigantic dimensions have 
been discovered in Australia, as 
in other parts of the world; but 
itis a singular fact that, with one 
exception, the whole of these 
bones are declared by eminent 
naturalists to be the relics of 
marsupialia. We may therefore 
conclude that there have never 
existed in New Holland any ani- 
inals of a different type to those 
found there in our own day; but 
that, at remote periods, when the 
mastodon and the megatherium 
roamed over other countries, gi- 
gautic kangaroos hopped over 
the plains of Aaa and 
cnormous woinbats burrowed in 
the forests. 

The one exception is that of 
the elephant. The remains of a 
mammoth species of this animal 
have been discovered in the bone 
caves; but even in this instance, 
zoologists assert that there are 
traces of marsupial organisation. 
Amongst some of the aboriginal 
tribes, however, a report is cur- 
rent that there still exists in the 
interior of the country an animal 
to which they ascribe the most 
characters and 

owers. Its native name is the 
unyup; and the description 
usually given of it is that of a 
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very rarely seen. Men have livedjhuge quadruped having a large 
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round head, a long neck, and a 
hairy body. It is amphibious, 
they say, and frequents deep 
lakes and water-holes. The de- 
scriptions given by other tribes 
point to a sort of orang-outang; 
—an animal walking in an erect 
posture, taller than a man, armed 
with a club, having a very large 
head, and apparently possessing 
great strength. But the accounts 
are very vague, and are, in all 
probability, cither the tradition 
of some extinct animal, or are 
altogether fabulous. It is eertain- 
ly possible, that there may exist, 
in the unexplored and more tro- 
pical districts, animals differing 
from all those with which we are 
now acquainted. But the as- 
certained extension of the mar- 
supial order to the extreme North 
of New Holland, and even partial- 
ly to the large islands adjoining 
it, almost warrants the belief that 
we are already familiar with the 
chief forms of animal life that 
are to be found in that great 
country. 


THE ROPEMAKER’S WIFE. 
Ar the period when the gallant 
king Francis the First en- 


couraged, and his sister Mar- 
guerite adorned literature, the 


South of his kingdom boasted of 


as grceatan ornament of the world 
of letters as did the capital itself. 

La Belle Corditre, by which 
name of endearment louise Labé 
was known, was born at Lyons 
and for a series of years reignec 


ing of her province. 
band was a rich merchant who 
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over and gave laws to the learn- 
I Iler hus- 


dealt largely in cords and cables, 
but she is not known by his name, 
which was Ennemond Perrin; nor 


by her father’s, which was Charly 


— she was called Labé, from a 
sobriquet given to the latter, for 
some reason unexplained. 

Perrin possessed a very con- 
siderable fortune, besides houses 
and lands at Lyons, all of which 
he appears to have left to his 
widow, who describes the house 
she resided in as being very 
handsome, and her gardens de- 
licious. Where the Place Belcour 
now stands was probably this 
inansion, and one of the avenues 
of the garden must have occupied 
the spot where the street is built, 
hich bears the name of La Belle 
Cordi¢re. Jouise wrote both in 
prose and verse, and the anagram 
of her name, out of which a motto 
had been formed which she 
adopted, was intended to express 
the beauty of her compositions, 
as well as of her person; it is, 
according to the fashion of that 
day, attached to her poems: 


“Brute A soy” (souhait). 


Louise established in her house 
a fine library, and surrounded 
herself with all that was learned, 
witty, and distinguished in her 
native province. es society was 
very calsce and talent alone gave 
a claim for admission to this 
envied place. It is easy there- 
fore to understand that jealousy 
and ill will were not unknown to 
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those who were excluded. 
in spite of her wealth, Louise 
could not Jay claim to rank, her 
rivals had powerful arms against 
her, and those whose genius 
could not gam for them an in- 
vitation to this Academy of talent 
were able to speak of it with con- 
tempt, as beneath the notice of 
the high-born and aristocratic. 
This however gave little an- 
noyance to the high priestess of 
letters, who lived a Jife of literary 
enjoyment and learned ease, ad- 
mired, earcessed, and flattered, 
and far above the littlencesses of 
either sex, whom, in return, she 
held in no small dis-esteem, as 
many of her essays prove. She 
did not attempt to conceal her 
contemptuous opinion of the 
Jadies of Lyons, whom she de- 
scribes and reproaches as igno- 
raut, frivolous, silly, and affected. 
These strictures, once published, 
were as a firebrand amongst the 
insulted nobility whom a mere 
bourgeoise had dared to brave, 
and straightway the character of 
the imprudent authoress was at- 
tacked with all the bitterness 
that revenge and fury could 
dictate. It was asserted that her 
beauty and the freedom of her 
manners were the attractions at 
her Academy, and that the learn- 
ing and accomplishments found 
there were but secondary; that. 
all the ladies who frequented her 
circle were immoral, and that, in 
fact, she was a woman to be 
avoided and despised. An un- 
lucky quarrel which occurred 
between Louise and one of her 
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As,jhitherto most devoted friends, 


gaye too much colour to the in- 
sinuations thrown out against 
her. 

Clemence de Bourges, long the 
intimate and beloved friend of 
Louise Labe, appears to have 
equalled her in all the gifts of 
mind and all the accomplish- 
meuts which made her the envy 
and delight of Lyons, but she 
had an advantage over her friend, 
which was fatal to their attach- 
ment. She was considerably 
younger, and consequently more 
attractive to a certain adorer of 
genius, who, having for some 
time vacillated between the two 
divinities, declared himself the 
slave of the youngest. 


‘“ 'f were long to tell, and sad to hear” 


how the rivals beheld their friend- 
ship from this inoment rent vio- 
lently asunder; all the counsels 
that “they two had shared” 
ended abruptly, and a bitter and 
cruel war was established be- 
tween them to the agony of both, 
and the exultation of their 
enemies. Louise, rousing berself 
for triumph, indignant at the only 
defeat she had ever known, rested 
not until she had won from her 
former friend the heart of the 
too unsettled swain who had 
hesitated between them. Cle- 
mence lost her lover and her 
friend at once, and nothing was 
lett her but to die: while Louise 
consoled herself in the ill-advised 
victory she had bent all her 
powers to obtain. The fate of 
Clemence excited commiseration, 
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and from this time a series of|But ah! it seems within my heart alone 


scandalous anecdotes of the 
learned fair one were spread 
abroad, and succeeded but too 
wellin blackening her fame; she 
did not, however, want defenders, 
and while some biographers have 
represented her as the Ninon of 
her day, others insist that La 
Belle Cordi¢re was purity itself. 
A contemporary historian, Para- 
din, thus raves in his description 
of her: “Her countenance was 
more angelic than human: yet 
was it ene in comparison to 
her mind, so chaste, so virtuous, 
80 poetic, so rare in learning, that 
she would seem to have been 
created by Heaven to be admired 
as a prodigy in nature.” 

It igs with her works that we 
have to do and not with the 
scandal of the period, for the 
former prove her claim to be con- 
sidered as one of the most re- 
markable persons of the age she 
livedin. Her poetry, which chiefly 
paints the sorrows and anxicties 
of love, is full of feeling and 
grace, and the sentiments she ex- 
presscs are as tender and delicate 
as they are passionate. 

Perhaps these lines“ On Time” 
were written at the period of her 
attachment to her friend’s lover: 


Time weighs upon the lofty pyramid, 
Time dries the flowing fountain to its 
source, 
the Cossosseum, nor its 


Spares ee 
: Cc, 
And mighty cities levcla in his course; 
And Time is not to Love more lenient 
grown, 
His sign can quench the flame that all 
adore ~ 


To grow with Time and to consume it 
more! 


One of the most remarkable of 
Louise Labe’s prose works is the 
Dispute of Folly and Love, in 
which she introduces much clever 
repartee and a good deal of sharp 
remark on the manners of the 
time. The two rivals bring their 
quarrel before the gods; Apollo 
undertakes the cause of Love, 
and Folly is supported by Mer- 
cury. Their arguments for and 
against are amusing and clever; 
a few specimens will give an idea 
of the subject, which isas awhole 
somewhat too tedious to enter- 
tain modern readers. 

The advocate for Love thus 
remarks: 

‘““He who seeks to please no 
one, whatever attractions he may 
possess, derives no more benefit 
from his perfections than one 
who conceals a flower in his 
sleeve: but he who desires to 
please thinks continually of eae 
so, cultivates those virtues which 
he knows must captivate, and is 
like one who holds the nosega 
in his hand which delights aad 
himself and others by its beauty 
and its odour.” 

The utility of dress is thus 
adroitly advocated, and the argu- 
ments will find favour with her 
sex in general. 

‘‘No one would willingly en- 
courage ennui and disgust, and 
the means of avoiding such dis- 
agreeable attendants are easy. 
Man has always the same body, 
head, arms, legs and feet, but he 
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ean diversify them to infinity so 
as to appear as if constantly new. 
His chemises can be embroidered 
with a variety of patterns and 
verfumed with different essences. 
ie cap, his cloak and every part 
of his costume can be diversified 
according to the season, and ex- 
hibit any particular perfection of 
his frame to the best advantage. 
How many styles of boots, 
raiters, capes, cloaks, gowns 
may he not invent! And cannot 
women do the same? What op- 
portunities do they not possess of 
arranging becomingly their hair 
alone? By gilding, frizzing and 
curling it, alternately appearing 
in the fashionof Spain, of Franec, 
of Germany, of Italy, or of 
Greece. And can they not also 
bestow such attention on their 
complexion that they remain al- 
most always young, by diligently 
preserving their faces from the 
accidents of wind and weather: 
and virtuous it is in them to 
endeavour to repair by art those 
ravages which would displease 
the Deholder, and thus make 
themselves mistresses of the 
fashion of every country and 
costume. 

“Wow proper it is that the 
dress should sit gracefully round 
the form, like the leaf round the 
fruit, that which is beautiful dis- 
covered judiciously, or so veiled 
as to enhance its value. Then 
the sleeves should be tight if the 
arms are full, and large and 
flowing if small and delicate — 
the shoe sitting close and care- 
fully adjusted — and nothing 
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should be forgotten, pommes d'or, 
chains, rings, girdles, perfumed 
gloves, pendants, muffs, in fact 
anything to delight the eye and 
surprise it — for all these things 
are the work of love. 

“If he is the author of this, the 
lightest part, he is far from neg- 
lecting what conecris sentiment 
and feeling. Musie was his erea- 
tion, and the voice and harmony 
are the effect and sign of perfect 
love. And man, to soften his 
tender pains or to increase his 
dleasures, has invented the count- 
ee instruments which he teaches 
to express emotion, accompanied 
hy those glowing words which he 
breathes inmadrigals, in sonnets, 
in lays of all kinds, commemora- 
tive of eve! 

“What makes the tired travel- 
ler so soon forget his weary way ? 
Is it not the song of love hapne 
sings to beguile his fatigue — or 
the tale of some fortunate lover's 
adventures that bis companion 
relates to him as they proeced 
together on their journey? Then 
they speak of her whom they 
love, and recount instances of her 
kindness, or of her coquetry, and 
speak of her beauty and her con- 
stancy. ‘The greatest pleasure 
of love which is not love itself, is 
to speak of it. 

‘‘No sooner do men begin to 
love than they become poets.” 

Apollo having finished _ his 
pleading, the turn of Mercury 
comes, who is the advocate for 
Folly, and the case he makes out 
is, it must be confessed, good. 
There are many traits of covert 
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satire in this defence which show 
humour and quick apprehension. 


‘‘T should never end,” says the 
advocate, “if I were to relate 
how much honour and reputation 
are given every day to the Lady 
Folly, of whom I have just heard 
so much ill spoken. A few words 
are enough. Give me a man ex- 
tremely wise and give me a fool 
— and tell me which will be the 
mostesteemed? My wise friend 
will wait till he is called upon 
and will remain neglected, alone 
with his wisdom, without being 
intrusted to govern towns, or to 
afford his advice in council: he is 
content to listen, to weigh, to 
consider, whereas promptitude 
and diligence are what is re- 
quired — he may as well stay at 
home, for he will have plenty of 
time allowed to plant his cab- 
bages. The fool, on the contrary, 
will hurry hither and thither, 
strike out right and left, and if he 
meet with some hair-brain like 
himself, who can push him, he 
will soon be looked upon as a 

eat man. The fool will thrust 

imself in amongst ten thousand 
musket shots, and fifty to one 
but he escapes; he will be 
esteemed, praised, prized, fol- 
lowed by every one. He will get 
up some mad scheme in which, if 
he succeed, he will be lauded to 
the skies. 


“Depend upon it, that for one 
wise man who is talked of in the 
world, there will be ten thousand 
fools who will be the idol of the 
people.” 
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Mercury having thus far pro- 
ceeded with applause, continues: 

‘“Who would have ever crossed 
the seas without having taken 
Folly for a guide? To commit 
themselves to the mercy of the 
wind and waves,rocks and quick- 
sands, to tempt unknown ways, 
traffic with barbarous and savage 
men — what but Folly would in- 
duce them? Whiat but Folly first 
taught men to seek in the bowels 
of the earth for iron and gold? 
How many occupations and 
trades would be utterly banished 
froin the world if Folly were dis- 
carded! The greatest part of its 
inhabitants would starve. What 
would become, for instance, of 
judges, lawyers, minstrels,actors, 
perfumers, embroidcrers, and a 
thousand others? 

“The pleasures of Love are 
seeret and reserved, those of 
Folly are open to all the world. 
Iolly alone can amuse a whole 
company. Let aman, covered 
with flour and with a false huinp 
on his back, enter a room and 
look round with a foolish coun- 
tenance, will not the whole 
socicty be in a roar of laughter 
instantly. Name any well-known 
fool, and you will find that no 
one can contain himself for mirth 
at the bare mention of him. We 
may admire wise things, but they 
fatigue if long dwelt upon: folly 
is always new and welcome and 
enlivening, and invigorates the 
heart. Wise men themselves 
seek the company of fools in 
order to forget their cares and 
drive away melancholy. If agreat 
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assembly is toward, the foolish;couraged the reports of her too 
are always invited in the hope of| great sensibility. 


their making sportfor others, and 
though a wise founder of a feast 
may pretend that he only invites 
these guests to amuse the women 
and the young, you will always 
see that he chooses those very 
persons for his companions rather 
than wise folks like himself.” 

The dispute between Love and 
Folly is at last ended by the 
judgment of the gods, who pro- 
nounce that neither can subsist. 
without the other, and that the 
best way to conclude the strife is, 
that henecforth Folly shall be 
the guide of Love — who has no 
eyes to direct him.—and she shall 
lead him wherever she pleases, 
until the restoration of his sight. 

Thus ends this ingenious dia- 
logue, which isin the style of the 
contentions of the ‘Troubadours 
at the Courts of Love, and re- 
sembles not a little those so often 
introduced into their verses by 
the Eastern poets: such as the 
contention of Day and Night, by 
a famous Persian poet. 


La Fontaine, who neglected no 


author of talent who had gone) 


before him, has not failed to lay 
Louise Labé under contribution 
to furnish an idea of one of his 
celebrated fables. This dialogue 
is evidently the foundation of his 
L’ Amour et La Folie. 


In the Elegies and Sonnets of 
Louise there is much of feeling 
and passion, and probably her 
power of expressing real or 
feigned emotions not a little en- 


Her poems are perhaps better 
known than her prose, although 
each has great merit. Her nume- 
rous sonnets, some of which are in 
Italian —for she was an excellent 
linguist — are not yet forgotten 
by the lover of a literature ob- 
scured by time. The following 
translation may give an idea of 
her fervid and feeling style, which 
is not distigured by the conceits 
fashionable at her time. 


SONNET XIV. 
‘“Tant que mes yeux pourront larmes espandro” 
While yet these tears have power to flow 
O’er hours for ever pass'd away; 
While yet these swelling sighs allow 
My faltring voice to breathe a lay; 
While yetiny hand can touch the chords, 
My tender lute, to wake thy tone; 
While yet my mind no thought affords 
But one remember’d dream alone — 
Task not death, whate’er my state: 
But, when my eyes can weep ho more, 
My voice is lost, any hand untrue, 
Aud when my spirit's fire is o'er, 
Nor cun express the love it knew: 
Come, Death, and cast thy shadew o’er 
my fate! 
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Prxsoxs of quality, and others, 
who visit the various ‘gifted 
media” now in London,,or re- 
ceive those supernaturally en- 
dowed ladies attheir own houses, 
may be glad to hear how the 
spirit business has been doing in 
America. ‘Two numbers of ‘Tne 
SeiniruaL TreLrGrapu, a news- 
paper published in New York, 
and “devoted to the illustration 
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of spiritual intercourse,” having) Articles on the Condition of Spi- 


fallen into our hands, we are 
happy to have some means from 
head. uarters of gratifying the 
laudable curiosity of these philo- 
sophical inquirers. 

In the first place, it is grati- 
fying to know that the second 
volume of that admirable pub- 
lication, Tae SHexinan, was ad- 
vertised last Fall, containing, 
“ Psychomctrical sketches of li- 
ving characters given by a lady 
while in the waking state, who 
derives her impressions by hold- 
ing a letter from the unknown 
person against her forehead.” Lo 
this remarkable journal, “several 
distinguished minds in Europe 
are expected to contribute occa- 
sionally.” It appears, however, 
searecly to mect. with sufficient 
terrestrial circulation; the editor 
being under the necessity of in- 
quiring in capitals, “Suan ir 
HAVE A PATRONAGE WORTHY OF ITR 
OBJECTS AND ITS CHARACTER?” We 
also observe with pleasure the 
publication of a fourth edition of 
“The Pilgrimage of ‘Thomas 
Paine and others, to the sixth 
circle in the Spirit World, by 
the Reverend Charles Hammond, 
Medium, written by the spirit of 
Thomas Paine without Volition 
on the part of the mediuin.” 

Also the following publications: 
“A Chart exhibiting an outline 
of progressive history, and ap- 
proaching destiny of the race. 
A. J. D. Can be sent by mail.” 
‘The Philosophy of Spiritual In- 
tercourse. Light from the Spirit 


rits and the development of mind 
in the Rudimental and Second 
Spheres; being written by the 
controul of Spirits.’ We are 
further indebted to a gentleman 
— we presume a mortal — of the 
name of Coggshall, for “The 
Signs of the ‘limes, comprising 
a History of the Spirit Rappings 
in Cincinnati and other places.” 
The Reverend Adin Ballou has 
been so obliging as to favour the 
world with his “Spirit Manifesta- 
tions;”” and a Medium, of the 
gentle name of Ambler, has pro- 
duced the “Spiritual Teacher,” 
fron the dictation of a little 
knot of choice spirits of the sixth 
circle. 

As acounterpoise to the safis- 
faction these spiritual literary 
announcements are caleulated to 
inspire, we regret to perceive 
that some men have been at their 
old work of blinking at the light. 
This imelancholy fact is made 
known to us through the “ine- 
dium” of a paragraph, headed 
“ Beninp THE Doors” from which 
we learn with indignation that 
‘““a good Presbyterian brother in 
Newtown, Conn.:” with that 
want of moral courage which is 
unhappily characteristic of the 
man, is accustomed to read the 
Telegraph in that furtive situa- 
tion, bringing down upon him- 
self the terrible apostrophe, 
‘‘Read on, brother, until th 
spirit shall reccive strength sufli- 
cient to cnable thee to crawl 
from thy hiding-place.” On the 


World, comprising a Series of|other hand it is a consolation to 
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know that ‘“‘we have, 
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out in Devil should have his due,” and 


Ohio, a little girl who writes that if he (the Devil) were found 


fonography 

eelestia ehariciaee We 
also “Mrs. 8., a gifted friend,” 

who writes, “y may at some fu- 
ture time draw upon the store- 
house of memory for some Spiri-| 
tual facts which have long sluim- 
bered there; fearing the scoff of 
the skeptic has hitherto kept me 
silent, but I believe there is a 
time now dawning upon us when 
we shall no longer hide the hight 
given us, under a bushel.” This 
gifted lady is supplied with a 
number of papers, hue has none 
that she grects so cordially as the 
Telegraph, which is “loaned” 
her by a friend. “It ministers,” 
says she, modestly, “to my spiri- 
tual and higher nature which 
craves a kindred aliment, and{¢ 
which, in past years, has nearly 
starved on the husks and ver- 
biage dressed up by the sensuous 
and unbelieving 1 I spiritual ilhu- 
mination.” Mrs. Fish and the 
Misses Fox were, at the date of 
these advices, to be heard of, 
we rejoice to state, at number 

seventy - eight, West ‘Twenty- 
Sixth strect, where those esti- 
mable ladies “entertain stran- 
gers” on three evenings in the 
weck from eight to ten. The 
enlarged liberality of Mr. Par- 
TRIDGE, Who addressed THe New 
York Conrerence ror tie Iy- 
VESTIGATION OF SpinituaL Pueno- 
MENA, 18 worthy of all imitation, 
aud proves him to be game in- 
deed. Mr. P. was of opinion, 
when last heard of, that “the 


kn es EE I ae a Rees he 


interspersed with. eater in the spirit- business, 
have’ ‘then 


et them “stretch forth the 
wright hand of fellowship, and let 
joy resound through earth and 
heaven at the conversion of the 
Prince of wil.” 

The following explicit and im- 
portant communications had been 
received from spirits — the exalt- 
ed and improving character of 
the announcements, evidently 
being a long way beyond mor- 
tality, and requiring special spi- 
ritual revelation. 


FROM A SPIRIT, BY NAME JOUN 
COLLINSWORTH, 


“Who can say it, ‘I am free 
as God made?’ My dear friends, 
it is sometimes very difficult to 

xpress our sentiments in words. 
Wh at matter who speak so long 
as you feel a witness in your own 
sows, that what is said, is said 
to benefit: mankind and advance 
the truth. Why, my dear friends, 
my soul is filled with love to- 
wards you. 1 daily hft my de- 
sires to the Divine Giver of every 
good thing for your welfare and 
eternal happinéss in the life to 
come. J will strive to watch over 
you as a circle.” 


FROM A SPIRIT, BY NAME ANN 
BILLINGS, 


‘“T have long taken a deep in- 
terest in the progress of this 
circle. Ihave called a circle to- 
gether, and now imagine your 
guardian spirits assembled in a 
circle encircling your circle will- 
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Two 


every wish; you must suspend, young men were the speaking 


your judgment and wait ge 
for further developments, whic 
will set believers right.” 


FROM AN ANONYMOUS SPIRIT, PRE- 
SUMED TO BE OF THE QUAKER PER- 
SUASION,. 


‘Dear John, it is a pleasure 
to address thee now and then, 
after a lapse of many years. This 
new mode of conversing is no 
less interesting to thy mother 
than to thee. It greatly adds to 
the enjoyment and happiness of 
thy friends here to see thee happy, 
looking forward with composure 
to the change from one sphere to 
another.” 


FROM A SPIRIT, BY NAME LORENZO 
DOW. 


“Twill add a little to what has 
already been said. Keep calm — 
let skeptics scoff — bigots rave 
— the press ridicule — keep an 
eye on the pulpit, there will be 
a mighty onslaught by the weds 
soon; hew straight, keep cool, 
and welcome them into your 
ranks,” 


Upon the general question we 
observe that an eminent man 
with the singular title of Bro 
Hewirr attended a meeting at 
Boston, where there was some 
speaking from, or through, the 
mediums, which, “although not 
according to the common rules 
or order of speaking, was never- 
theless of an interesting charac- 
ter in its thought, as well as in 


mediums alluded to, who have 
never spoken in public before 
they were thus moved to do it.” 
Bro Hewitt does not mention, 
that the spirits began this parti- 
cular revelation with the startling 
and novel declaration that they 
were accustomed to public speak- 
ing; but it appears probable. 
The spirits were assailed, (as was 
only to be expected), by the 
Boston press, and Bro Hewitt. is 
of opinion that ‘such a tissue of 
falsehood, slang, and abuse, was 
never before expressed in 560 
eminently laconie and classic a 
style since Protestant Methodism 
began with 8. F. Norris.” As the 
Boston Melodeon, a large audi- 
ence had assembled to hear 
Vheodore Parker; but in leu of 
that inspired person, “the desk 
was supplied by the celebrated 
Andrew Jackson Davis.” One 
lady was much surprised to find 
this illustrious individual so 
young; he being only twenty- 
five and having a higher fore- 
head than Mr. Sunderland, the 
mesineriser; but wearing ‘a si- 
milarly savage-looking beard 
and moustache.” [His text was 
“All the World’s a Stage;” and 
he merely “wished to propose 
a new philosophy, which, un- 
like the theology of the Testa- 
ments should be free from in- 
consistencies, and tend to per- 
fectharmony.” Our game friend 
Partridge had remarked in so- 
lemn conference that ‘some seek 
to protect themselves from con- 
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flicting communications, by re- 
fusing to hearken to any spirit 
unless he claims to hail from the 
sixth or seventh sphere.” Mr. 
Thomas Hutching, ‘ta venerable 
Peracher,” whatever that may 
be, ‘of forty years standing,” 
had been “overwhelmed” by the 
rapping medium, Mrs. Fish; and 
the venerable Peracher had not 
recovered when last heard of. 
The Reverend Charles Hammond, 
medium, had communicated the 
following important facts: “1. 
All spirits are good and not evil. 
There is no evil spirit on earth 
orin this phere. (rod nor nature 
never made an evil spirit. UH. 
There is 10 condition of spirit 
lower than the rudimental. Earth 
has the Jowest order, and the 
darkest sphere. Hell is not a cor- 
rect word to convey the proper 
idea of the comparative condition 
of spirits in difterent circles. And 
Il. A circle is not a space but 
a development,” — which piece 
of information we particularly 
recominend to the reader’s con- 
sideration as likely to do him 
good, 

We find that our American 
friends, with that familiar nomen- 
clature which is not uncommon 
among them, have agreed to de- 
signate one branch of the spiri- 
tual proceedings as “'Tippings.” 
We did at first suppose this ex- 
pressive word to be of English 
growth, and to refer to the pre- 
lininary “tipping” of the me- 
dium, which is found to be indis- 
pensable to the entertaimments 
on this side of the Atlantic. We 
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have discovered, however, that it 
denotes the spiritual movements 
of the tables and chairs, and of 
a mysterious piece of furniture 
called a “stand,” which appears 
to be in every apartment. The 
word has passed into current use, 
insomuch that one correspondent 
writes: ‘The other evening, as 
myself and a party of friends 
were cutertaining ourselves with 
the tippings ,” — and so on. 

And now for a few individual 
cases of spiritual manifesta- 
tion: — 

There was a horrible medium 
down in Philadelphia, who 
recorded of herself, “ Whenever 
lam passive, day or night, my 
hand writes.” This) appalling 
author came out under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: OA 
pencil and paper were lying on 
the table. ‘Phe pencil came into 
my hand; my fingers were 
clenched on it! An unseen iron. 
grasp compressed the tendons 
of iny arm — my hand was flung 
violently forward on the paper, 
and I wrote meaning sentences 
without any intention, or knowing 
what they were to be.” The same 
prolific person presently inquires, 
“Is this Insanity?” To which 
we take the liberty of replying, 
that we rather Henle it 18. 

R. B. Barker had been subject 
to a good deal of “telegraphing 
by the spirits.’ ‘The death of 
U. J. had been predicted to him, 
and a fluttering of ethereal crea~ 
tures, resembling pigeons, had 
taken 


ae 


lace in his bedroom. 
After this supernatural poultry 
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took flight, U. J. died. Other 


circumstances had occurred to 
R. B. Barker, “which he might 
relate,” but which were ‘of such 
a nature asto preclude exposure” 
at that present writing. 

D. J. Mandell had had the fol- 
lowing experienee. “I wasinvited 
to conduct a sitting at a neigh- 
bour’s, with reference to afford- 
ing an opportunity to a young 
clergyman to witness something 
of the manifestations. A name 
was here spelled out which none 
of the family recognised, and of 
which the said young clergyman 
at first denied any knowledge. 
I called for a message, and this 
was given: ‘Believe this is spiri- 
tual. Thinking it singular that 
no relative of the family, and 
especially that no one whom the 
young minister could remember, 
should announce himself, I in- 
quired if the spirit of any of his 
friends were present. Almost 
before the response could be 
given, he spoke sharply, and 
said, “I wish not to hear from 
any of my friends through any 
such means.” Ifound there was 
considerable pride and prejudice 
aboard the little man, and pretty 
strongly suspected that there was 
more in the announcement of 
that name than he was willing to 
acknowledge. After considerable 
conversation, direct and indirect, 


he confessed to a knowledge of} zmpression. 


the person whose name had been 
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in the clergyman’s native vil- 
lage. The latter had been well 
acquainted with him, but despised 
him; and, from what I could 
make out of the manifestation, 
take it all in all, I judged that 
his spiritual friends were present 
to communicate with him; but 
perceiving his strong repugnance 
to hear from his friends through 
the tippings, they had resolved 
to shock his self-complacency by 
putting forward the very one 
whom he detested most.” 

The following state, described 
by a gentleman who withholds 
his name, appears to us to indi- 
cate a condition, as to spirits, 
which is within the experience 
of many persons. To point 
our meaning we italicise a few 
words: 

“On the evening of the fif- 
teenth instant, at the residence 
of Dr. Hallock, I was directed 
through theraps (a medium being 
present,) to go to the residence 
of Dr. Gray, and sit in a circle 
to be convened for the purpose 
of seeing an exhibition of spirit 
lights. As I had no other invita- 
tion I felt exceeding delicate 
about complying. I mentioned 
this to the power that was giving 
the direction, and added, as an 
additional excuse, that my atten- 
dance there on an occasion long 
gone by had left an unfavourable 
Still I was directed 


to go. On arriving at Dr. Gray’s, 


given as aforesaid: it was that of|I explained the occasion of my 
a black barber who had died|presence, and was admitted to 


some time before, 


and who,|the circle. 


Being desirous that 


during his life-time, had resided my influence should not mar the 
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harmony of the company, I put 
forth a strong effort of the will 
to induce a passiveness in my 
nervous system; and, in order 
that I might not be deceived as 
to my success, resigned myself to 
sleep... 1 suppose I was uncon- 
scious for thirty minutes.” After 
this, the seer had a vision of 
stalks and leaves, ‘‘a large spe- 
cies of fruit, somewhatresembling 
a pine-apple,” and ‘a nebulous 
column, somewhat resembling 
the milky way,” which nothing 
but spirits could account for, and 
from which nothing but soda- 
water, or time, is likely to have 
recovered him. We believe this 
kind of manifestation is usually 
followed by a severe headache 
next morning, attended by some 
degree of thirst. 

A spiritualist residing at Troy, 
communicates the case of a lady, 
which appears to us to be of a 
nature ilasoly resembling the 
last. ‘“‘A lady — the wite of a 
certain officer in a Presbyterian 
church —whois a partial believer 
in spiritual manifestations, was 
so fur under the influence of spirits, 
that her hands were inoved, and 
made to perform some very sin- 
gular gestures. This new mode 
of doing business was not very 

leasing to the lady, and caused 
rer to be alittle frightened. One 
day, seeing their clergyman, 

r.— passing, the latter was 
invited in to witness the pheno- 
mena, and to render assistance, if 
possible. As the Doctor entered 
the room, the lady shook hands 
with him cordially, but found it 
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easier to commence than to leave 
off. After shaking hands for some 
time, the hands commenced pat- 
ting the Doctor on the shoulders, 
head, and ears, to the confusion 
of both parties. The Doctor 
then advised that the hands be 
immersed in cold water, with a 
view to disengage the clectricity, 
of which he said the lady wags 
overcharged. When the water 
was procured the motion of the 
hands beeame more violent, and 
manifested a repugnance to the 
water-cure. With a little assis- 
tance, however, the hands were 
finally immersed, when they at 
once commenced throwing the 
water so plentifully over the 
Doctor's head and shoulders, that 
he was compelled to beat a hasty 
retreat, carrying with him the 
marks of water-baptism at spirit 
hands. Itis hoped that the Doctor, 
after this experience in the Spiri- 
tual electrical-fountain-bath will 
have a little more charity for his 
rapping sisters, as he terms 
them, and not again assail them 
froin the pulpit as void of common 
sense.” 

It certainly is very extraordi- 
nary that, with such lights as 
these, any men can assail their 
rapping and tipping brothers and 
sisters, from any sort of pulpit, 
as void of common sense. ‘The 
spirit business cannot fail to be 
regarded by all dispassionate 
persons as the last great triumph 
vf common sense. 

These extracts, which we might 
extend through several pages, 
will quite dispose of the objec- 
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FRIENDS IN NEED, AT CRANFORD. 


tion that there is any folly or|as to create a peculiarly awful 
stupidity among the patrons ofjimpression on those present.) 


the spirit business. 


As a proot|Question. Shall Z continue to 


that they are se ie) free from|be assisted by the same spirit? 


sclf-conceit, an 
weakness in human nature has 
nothing to do with the success 
of the trade, and is not at all 
consulted by the dealers, we will 
come home to England for a 
concluding testimony borne by 
Mx. Rozerr Owen. This gentle- 
man, in a conversation with the 
spirits of his deceased wife and 
youngest daughter, inquired 
what object they had in view in 
favouring him with their com- 
to ‘Answer. ‘l'o reform the 
world. Question. CanJ materially 
yromote this object? Answer. 
Vou can assist in promoting it. 
Question. Shall J be aided by the 
spirits to enable me to succeed? 
Answer. Yes. Question. Shall 
I devote the remainder of my life 
to this mission? Answer. Yes. 
Question. Shall J hold a public 
mecting to announce to the world 
these proceedings; or shall they 
be made known through the 
British Parliament? Answer. 
Through the British Parliament. 
Question. Shall J also apply for 
an investigation of this subject 
to the Congress of the Unitcd 
States? Answer. Yes.” This 
naturally brought up the spirit 
of Bengawin Franxiin, of whom 
Mr. Owen inquired, “‘ Have J been 
assisted in iny writings for the 
public, by any particular spirit? 
Answer. Yes. Question. What 
spirit? Answer. Gov. (This 
reply was made in such @ manner 


that that little} Answer. Yes.” 


We have inquired of Dr. Co- 
NoLLy, and are informed that 
there are several philosophers 
now resident at Hanwell Middle- 
sex, and, also in Saint George’s 
Fields, Southwark, who, without 
any tippings or rappings, find 
themselves ainlaay inspired. 
But those learned prophets cry 
aloud in their wards, and no man 
regardeth them; which brings 
us to the painful conclusion, that 
in the Spirit business, asin most 
other trades, there are some 
bankruptcies. 
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Iv was an example to me, and | 
fancy it might be to many others, 
to sce how immediately Miss 
Matey set about the retrenchment 
which she knew to be right under 
her altered circumstances. While 
she went down to speak to Martha, 
and break the intelligence to her, 
I stole out with my letter to the 
Aga Jenkyns, and went to the 
Signor’s lodgings to obtain the 
exact address. I bound the 
Signora to secresy; and indeed, 
her military manners hadadegree 
of shortness and reserve in them, 
which made her always say as 
little as possible, except when 
under the pressure of stron 
excitement. Moreover — (whic 
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made my secret doubly sure) — 
the Signor was now so far re- 
covered as to be looking forward 
to travelling and conjuring again, 
in the space of afew days, when 
he, his wife, and little Phoebe, 
would leave Cranford. Indeed, 
I found him looking over a great 
black and red placard, in which 
the Signor Brunoni’s accomplish- 
ments were set forth, and to which 
only the name of the town where 
he would next display them was 
wanting. Ife and his wife were 
so much absorbed in deciding 
where the red letters would come 
in with most effeet (it might have 
been the Rubric for that matter), 
that it was some time before | 
could get my question asked 
privately, and not before I had 
given several decisions, the wis- 
dom of which I questioned after- 
wards with equal sincerity as 
soon as the Signor threw in his 
doubts and reasons on the impor- 
tant subject. At last [ got the 
address, spelt by sound; and very 
queer it looked! I dropped it in 
ave post on my way home; and 
then for amimute I stood looking 
at the wooden pane with a gaping 
slit, which divided me from the 
letter but a moment ago in my 
hand. It was yvone from ime like 
life — never to be recalled. It 
would get tossed about on the 
sea, and stained with sea-waves 
perhaps; and be carried among 
palm-trees, and scented with all 
tropical fragrance; — the little 
piece of paper, but an hour ago 
s0 familar and commonplace, 
had set out on its race to the 
Household Words. XIX. 
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strange wild countries beyond 
the Ganges! But I could not 
atlord to lose much time on this 
speculation. I hastened home, 
that Miss Matey might not miss 
me. Martha opened the door to 
me, her face swollen with crying. 
As soon as she saw me, she burst 
out afresh, and taking hold of my 
arm she pulled me in, and banged 
the door to, in order to ask me if 
indecd it was all true that Miss 
Matey had been saying. 

“T'luever leave her! No! I 
won't. 1 telled her so, and said 
1 could not think how she could 
find in her heart to give me 
warning. I could not have had 
the face to do it, if 1’d been her. 
[ might ha’ been just as good- 
for-nothing as Mrs. Fitz-Adain’s 
Jopley, who struck for wages 
ufterliving seven years and a half 
in one place. I said I was not 
one to go and serve Mammon at 
that rate; that J knew when I’d 
vot a good Missus, if she didn’t 
know when she ’d got a good 
servant —” 

“But Martha!” saidI, cutting 
in while she wiped her eyes. 

“Don't ‘but Martha’ me,” she 
replied to my deprecatory tone. 

“Listen to reason —" | 

“Ill not listen to reason,” she 
said, now in full possession of her 
voice, which had been rather 
choked with sobbing. ‘Reason 
always means what some one else 
has got to say. Now I think what 
I’ve got to say is good enough 
reason. But, reason or not, Ill 
say it, and I'll stick to it. I’ve 
money in the Savings’ Bank, and 
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I’ve a good stock of clothes, and 
I’m not going to leave Miss 
Matey. No! not if she gives me 
warning every hour in the day!” 

She put her arms akimbo, as 
much as to say she deficd ine; 
and, indeed, I could hardly tell 
how to begin to remonstrate with 
her, so much did I feel that Miss 
Matey in her increasing infirmity 
needed the attendance of this 
kind and faithful woman. 

“Well!” said I at last — 

“T’m thankful you begin with 
‘well!’ If you’d ha’ begun with 
‘But,’ as you did afore, I’d not 
ha’ listencd to you. Now you may 
go on.” 

‘‘] know you would be a great 
loss to Miss Matey , Martha —” 

‘‘T telled her so. A loss she’d 
never ccase to be sorry for,” 
broke in Martha, triumphantly. 

‘Still she will have so little — 
80 very little — to live upon, that 
1 don't sce just now how she 
could find you food — she will 
even be pressed for her own. I 
tell you this, Martha, because I 
feel you are like a friend to dear 
Miss Matey — but you know she 
might not like to have it spoken 
about.” 

Apparently this was even a 
ihineker view of the subject than 
Miss Matcy had presented to her; 
for Martha just sat down on the 
first chair that came to hand, and 
eried out loud (we had been 
standing in the kitchen). 

‘At last she put her apron down, 
and looking me earnestly in the 
face, asked, “Was that the 
reason Miss Matey wouldn't order 
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a pudding to-day? She said she 
had no great fancy for swect 
things, and you and she would 
just have a mutton chop. But 
I’ be up to her. Never you tell, 
but I’ll make her a pudding, and 
a pudding she ’Hl hke too, and 
I ti pay for it myself; so mind 
oe see she eats it. Many a one 
1as been comforted in their sor- 
row by seeing a good dish come 
upon th’ table.” 

I was rather glad that Martha’s 
energy had taken the immediate 
and practical direction of pud- 
ding-making, for it staved off the 
quarrelsome discussion as to 
whether she should or should not 
leave Miss Matey’s service. She 
began to tie on a clean apron, 
aud otherwise prepare herself for 
going to the shop for the butter, 
eggs, and what else she might 
require; she would not use a 
scrap of the articles already in 
the house for her cookery, but 
went to an old tea-pot in which 
her private store of money was 
deposited, and took out what she 
wanted. 

I found Miss Matey very quiet, 
aud nota little sad; but by and 
bye she tricd to smile for my 
sake. It was settled that 1 was 
to write to my father, and ask him 
to come over and hold a consul- 
tation; and as soon as this letter 
was dispatched, we began to talk 
over future plans. Miss Matey’s 
idea was to take a single room, 
and retain as much of her furni- 
ture as would be necessary to fit 
up this, and sell the rest; and 
there to quietly exist upon what 
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would remain after paying the 
rent. Jor my part, eee more 
ambitious and ee contented. I 
thought of all the things by which 
a woman, past middle age, and 
with the education common te 
ladies fifty years ago, could earn 
or add to a living, without 
inaterially losing caste; but at 
length J put even this last clause 
on one side, and wondered what 
in the world Miss Matey could do. 

Teaching was, of course, the 
first thing that suggested itself. 
If Miss Matey could teach 
children anything, it would throw 
her among the little elves in 
whom her soul delighted. I] ran 
over her accomplishments. Once 
upon a time I had heard her say 
she could play, ‘Ah! vous dirai-je, 
Maman,” on the piano; but that 
was long, long ago; that faint 
shadow of musical aequirement 
had died out years before. She 
had also onee heen able to trace 
out patterns very nicely for mus- 
Jin embroidery, by dint of placing 
a piece of silver-paper over the 
design to he copied, and holding 
both agamst the window- pane, 
while she marked the scollops 
and eyelet holes. But that was 
her nearest approach to the ac- 
complishment of drawing, and | 
did not think it would go very far. 
Then again as to the branches of 
a solid English education — 
faney-work and the use of the 
globes — such as the mistress of 
the Ladies’ Seminary, to which 
all the tradespeople in Cranford 
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failing her, and I doubted if she 
could discover the number of 
threads in a worsted-work pat- 
tern, or rightly appreciate the 
different shades required for 
(Jueen Adelaide’s face, in the 
loyal wool-work now fashionable 
in Cranford. As for the use of 
the globes, I had never been able 
to find if out myself, so perhaps I 
was not a good judge of Miss 
Matey’s capability of instructing 
in this branch of education; but 
it struck me that equators and 
tropics, and such mystical circles 
were very imaginary lines indeed 
toher, and that she looked upon 
the signs of the zodiac as so 
inainy remnants of the Black Art. 
What she piqued herself upon, 
as arts in which she excelled, 
was inaking candle-lighters, or 
“spills” (as she preferred calling 
them), srealguvell paper, cut so 
as to resemble feathers, and knit- 
ting garters ina variety of dainty 
stitches. I had once said, on re- 
ceiving a present of an elaborate 
pair, that I should feel quite 
tempted to drop one of them in 
the strect, in order to have it ad- 
mired; but L found this little joke 
(andit was avery little one) was 
such a distress to her sense of 
propricty, and was taken with 
such anxious earnest alarm lest 
the temptation might some day 
prove too strong for me, that I 
quite regretted having ventured 
upon it. A present of these de- 
licately-wrought garters, a bunch 
of gay “spills,” or a set of cards 


sent their daughters, professed|on which sewing-silk was wound 
1o teach. Miss Matey’s cyes werelin a mystical manner, were the 
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well-known tokens of Miss 
Matey’s favour. But would any 
one pay to have their children 
taught these arts? or indeed 
would Miss Matey sell, for paar! 
luere, the knack and the skill 
with which she made trifles of va- 
lue to those who loved her? [had 
to come down to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; and in reading 
the chapter every morning she 
ulways coughed before coming 
to long words. I doubted her 
poe of getting throughagenea- 
ogical chapter, with any number 
of coughs. Writing she did well 
and delieatel ; but spelling! she 
seemed to think that the more 
out-of-the-way this was, and the 
more trouble it cost her, the 
greater the compliment she paid 
to her correspondent; and words 
that she would spell quite cor- 
rectly in her letters tome, became 
perfect enigmas when she wrote 
to my father. No! there was 
nothing she could teach to the 
rising generation of Cranford; 
unless they had been quick 
learners and ready imitators of 
her patience, her humility, her 
swectness, her quiet contentment 
with all that she could notdo. I 
ponees and pondered until 
inner was announced by Martha, 
with a face all blubbered and 
swollen with crying. 

Miss Matey had a few little 
peculiarities, which Martha was 
apt to regard as whims below her 
attention, and appeared to con- 
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everything was attended to with 
the most careful regard. The 
bread was cut to the imaginary 
attern of excellence that existed 
in Miss Matey’s mind, as being 
the way which her mother had 
preferred; the curtain was drawn 
so as to exclude the dead-brick 
wall of a neighbour's stables, and 
et left so as to showevery tender 
eaf of the poplar which was 
bursting into spring beauty. 
Martha’s tone to Miss Matey was 
just such as that good rough- 
spoken servant usually kept 
sacred for little children, and 
which IL had never heard her use 
to any grown-up person. | had 
forgotten to tell Miss Matey 
about the pudding, and 1 was 
afraid she might not do justice to 
it; for she had evidently very 
little appetite this day; so I 
seized ihe opportunity of letting 
her into the seeret while Martha 
took away the meat. Miss Matey’s 
eyes filled with tears, and she 
could not speak, either to express 
surprise or delight, when Martha 
returned; bearing it aloft, made 
in the most wonderful represcn- 
tation of a lion couchant that ever 
was moulded. Martha's face 
gleamed with triumph, as she 
set if down before Miss Matey 
with an exultant “There!” Miss 
Matey wanted to speak her 
thanks, but could not; so she 
took Martha’s hand and shook it 
warmly, which set Martha off 
crying, andI myself could hardly 


sider as childish ancies, of which | keep up thenecessary composure. 
an old lady of fifty-eight should|Martha burst out of the room; 
try and cure herself. But to-day|and Miss Matey had to clear her 
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voice once or twice before she:it is true, be necessary; but I 


could speak. At last she said, 
‘“T should like to keep this pud- 
ding under a glass shade, my 
dear!” and the notion of the lion 
couchant, with his currant eyes, 
being hoisted up to the place of 
honour on a mantel-piece, tickled 
my hysterical fancy, and I began 
to laugh, which rather surprised 
Miss Matey. 

“Tam sure, dear, I have seen 
ugher things under a glass shade 
before now,” said she. 

So had, many a time and oft; 
and I accordingly composed my 
countenance (and now | could 
hardly keep from erying), and we 
both fell to upon the pudding, 
which was indeed excellent, only 
every morse] seemed to choke us, 
our hearts were so full. 

We had too much to think 
about to talk much that after- 


noon, It passed over very tran- 
aw But when the tea-urn 
was 


eame into my head. Why should 
not Miss Matey sell tea — be an 
agcut to the East India Tea Com- 
pany which then existed? I could 
see no objections to this plan, 
while the advantages were many 
— always supposing that Miss 
Matcy could get over the de- 
gradation of condescending to 
anything like trade. Tea was 
neither greasy, nor sticky — 
grease and stickiness being two 
of the qualities which Miss Matey 
could not endure. No shop- 
window would be required. A 
small genteel notification of her 
being licensed to sell tea, would, 





rought in, a new thought| before she could overcome 


hoped that it could be placed 
where no one could see it. 
Neither was tea a heavy article, 
so as to tax Miss Matey's fragile 
strength. ‘The only thing against 
my plan was the buying and 
selling involved. While was 
giving but absent answers to the 
questions Miss Matey was puttin 
— almost as absently —we iced 
a clumping sound on the stairs, 
and a whispering outside the 
door: which indeed ounce opened 
and shut as if by some invisible 
agency. After a little while 
Martha came in, dragging after 
her a great tall young man, all 
crimson with shyness, and finding 
his only relief in perpetually 
sleeking down his hair. 

“Please, Ma’ain, he’s only Jem 
Hearn,” said Martha, by way of 
an introduction; and so out of 
breath was she, that I imagine 
she had had some bodily strugg:e 

is 
reluctance to be presented on the 
courtly scene of Miss Matilda 
Jenkyns’ drawing-room. 

“And please, Ma'am, he wants 
to ease me off-hand. And 
please, Ma’am, we want to take 
a lodger — just one quict lodger, 
to make our two cnds meet —and 
we 'd take any house conform- 
able; and, oh dear Miss Matey, 
if | may be so bold, would you 
have objections to lodging with 
us? Jem wants it as much as I 
do.” [To Jem:] — “You great 
oaf! why can’t you back me? — 
but he does want it all the same 


‘very bad, don’t you, Jem? — 
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only, you sce, he ’s dazed at 
being called on to speak before 
quality.” 

“It's not that,” broke in Jem. 
“It’s that you've taken me all on 
a sudden, and | didn’t think for 
to get married so soon — and 
such quick work docs flabbergast 
aman. It’s not that 1’m against 
it, Ma’am,” (addressing Miss 
Matey), “only Martha has such 

uick ways with her, when once 
she takes a thing into her head; 
and marriage, Ma’am, — marriage 
nails aman, as one may say. | 
dare say I shan’t mind it after it’s 
ounce over.” 

‘Please, Ma’am,” said Martha, 
who had plucked at his sleeve, 
and nudged him with her elbow, 
and otherwise tried to interrupt 
him all the time he had been 
speaking, “don’t mind him, he'll 
come to; ’t was only last night 
he was an-axing me, and an- 
axing me, and all the more be- 
cause I said I could not think of 
it for years to come, and now 
he’s only taken aback with the 
suddenness of the joy; but you 
know, Jem, you are just as full 
as me about wanting a lodger.” 
(Another great nudge.) 

“Ay! if Miss Ma 
lodge with us — otherwise I’ve 
no mind to be emnbered with 
strange folk in the house,” said 
Jem, witha want of tact which | 
could see enraged Martha, who 
was trying to represent a lodger 
ag the great object they wished 
to obtain, and that in fact Miss 
Matey would he smoothing their 
path, and conferring a favour, if 


tey would! 
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she would only come and live 
with them. 

Miss Matey herself was be- 
wildered by the pair; their, or 
‘ather Martha’s sudden resolu- 
tion in favour of matrimony stag- 
cered her, and stood between her 
and the contemplation of the plan 
which Martha had at heart. Miss 
Matey began, — 

“Marriage is a very solemn 


thing, Martha.” 


“It is indeed, Ma’am,” ane 
Jem. ‘Not that ]’ve no objec- 


tions to Martha.” 

“You’ve never let me a-be for 
asking me for to fix when I would 
be married,” said Martha, her 
face all afire, and ready to ery 
with vexation, “and now you're 
shaming me before my missus 
and all.” 

“Nay, now! Martha, don’t ee! 
don’t ee! only a man likes to 
have breathing time,” said Jem, 
trying to possess himself of her 
hand, but in vain. Then seeing 
that she was more seriously hurt 
than he had imagined, he seemed 
to try to rally jie scattered fa- 
culties, and with more straight- 
forward dignity than, ten minutes 
before, Il should have thought it 
possible for him to assume, he 
turned to Miss Matey, and said, 
“Thope, Ma’am, you know that. 
I’m bound to respect every one 
who has been kind to Martha. 
1 always looked on her as to he 
my wife — some time; and she 
has often and often spoken of 
you as the kindest lady that ever 
was; and though the plain truth 
is ] would not like to be troubled 
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with lodgers of the common run; 
ret if, Ma’am, you’d honour us 
by living with us, Lam sure Mar- 
tha would do her best to make 
you comfortable; and Id a 
out of your way as much as 
could, which I reckon would be 
the best kindness such an awk- 
ward chap as me could do.” 

Miss Matey had been very busy 
with taking off her spectacles, 
wiping them, and replacing them ; 
but all she could say was, “Don’t 
Jet any thought of me hurry you 
into marriage: pray don’t! Mar- 
riage is such a very solemn 
thing!” 

“But Miss Matilda will think 
of your plan, Martha,” said J, 
struck with the advantages that 
it offered, and unwilling to lose 
the opportunity of considering 
aboutit. “And I’m sure neither 
she nor I can ever forget your 
kindness, nor yours either, Jem.” 

“Why, yes, Ma’am! [’m sure 
Jinean kindly, though I’m a bit 
fluttered by being pushed straight 
a-head into matrimony, «as it 
were, and mayi't express mnyself 
conformable. Butt om sure [’in 
willing enough, and give me time 
to get accustomed; so, Martha, 
wench, what's the use of erying 
so, and slapping meif I come 
near?” 

This last was solto voce, and 
had the effect of making Martha 
bounce out of the room, to be 
followed and soothed by her 
lover. Whereupon Miss Matey 
sat down and eried very heartily, 
and accounted for it by saying 
that the thought of Martha being 
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married so soon gave her quite a 
shock, and that she should never 
forgive herself if she thought she 
was hurrying the poor creature. 
I think my pity was more for Jem, 
of the two; but both Miss Matey 
and 1 appreciated to the full the 
kindness of the honest couple, 
although we said little about this, 
and a good deal about the 
chances and dangers of matri- 
mony, 

The next morning, very early, 
LT received a note from Miss Pole 
so mysteriously wrapped up, and 
with so many seals on it to secure 
seeresy, that IT had to tear the 
paper before I cowd unfold it. 
And when I] eame to the writing I 
could) hardly understand the 
meaning, if was so involved and 
oracular. Imade out, however, 
that I was to go to Miss Pole’s 
at cleven o'clock; the number 
eleven being written in full length 
as well asin vumerals, and A. AL 
twice dashed under, as if J were 
very likely to come at eleven at 
night, when all Cranford was 
usually a-bed, and asleep by ten; 
there was no signature except 
Miss Pole’s initials, reversed, 
bP. E., but as Martha had given 
me the note, ‘with Miss Pole’s 
kind regards,” it needed no 
wizard to find out who sent it, 
aud if the writer’s name was to be 
kept secret, 1t was very well that 
'T was alone when Martha de- 
livered it. 

I went, as requested, to Miss 
Pole’s. ‘The door was opened to 
me by her little maid Lizzy, in 
Sunday trim, as if some grand 
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event was impending over this 
work-day. And the drawing- 
room upstairs was arranged in 
accordance with this idea. The 
table was set out, with the best 
green card cloth and writing- 
materials upon it. On the little 
chiffonier was a tray with a new- 
ly-decanted bottle of cowslip 
wine, and some ladies’- finger 
biscuits. Miss Pole herself was 
in solemn array, as if to receive 
visitors, although it was only 
eleven o’clock. Mrs. Forrester 
was there, erying quietly and 
sadly, and my arrival seemed 
only to call forth fresh tears. 
Before we had finished our greet- 
ings, performed with lugubrious 
inystery of demeanour, there was 
another rat-tat-tat, and Mrs. Fitz- 
Adam appeared crimson. with 
walking and excitement. — It 
seemed as if this was all the com- 
pany expected; for now Miss 
Pole made several demonstra- 
tions of being about to open the 
business of the meeting, by stir- 
ring the fire, opening and shut- 
ting the door, and coughing and 
blowing her nose. Then she ar- 
ranged us all round the table, 
taking care to place me opposite 
to her; and last of all, fie in- 
quired of me, if the sad report 
was true, as she feared it was, 
that Miss Matey had lost all her 
fortune? 

Of course, [had but one answer 
to make; aud | never saw more 
unaffected sorrow depicted on 
any countenances, than I did 
there on the three before me. 

“YT wish Mrs. Jamicson was 
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here!” said Mrs. Forrester at 
last; but to judge from Mrs. Fitz- 
Adam’s face, she could not second 
the wish. 

‘But without Mrs. Jamieson,” 
said Miss Pole, with just a sound 
of offended merit in her voice, 
‘‘we, the ladies of Cranford, in my 
drawing-room assembled, can re- 
solve upon something. IT imagine 
we are none of us what may be 
ealled rich, though we all possess 
a genteel competency, sufficient 
for tastes that are elegant and 
refined, and would not, if they 
could, be vulgarly ostentatious.” 
(Ilere I observed Miss Pole refer 
to a small card concealed in her 
hand, on which I imagine she had 
put down a few notes.) 

“Miss Smith,” she continued, 
addressing me, (familiarly known 
as ‘‘Mary” to all the company 
assembled, but this was a state 
oceasion,) “IT have conversed in 
private — L made it my business 
to do so yesterday afternoon — 
with these ladies on the mis- 
fortune which has happened to 
our friend, — and one and all of 
us have agreed that, while we 
have a superfluity, it 1s not only 
a duty but a pleasure, — a true 
pleasure, Mary!” —her voice was 
rather choked just here, and she 
had to wipe her spectacles before 
she could go on — “to give what 
we can to assist her — Miss Ma- 
tilda Jenkyns. Only, in conside- 
ration of the feelings of delicate 
independence existing in the 
mina of every refined female,” — 
I was sure she had got back to 
the card now — “ we wish to con- 
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tribute our mites in a secret and: was a sign of weakness and want 
concealed manner, so as not tolof self-control. She reeovered 
hurt the feelings ] have referred; herself into a slight degree of 
to. And our object in requesting impatient anger, directed against 
you to meet us this morning, restate as having set them all off; 
that believing you are the daugh-!and, moreover, I think she was 
ter — that your father is, in fact,! vexed that I could not make a 
her confidential adviser in all pe-|speeeh back in return for hers; 
cuniary matters, we imagined/and if 1 had known beforehand 
that, by consulting with him, you| what was to be said, and had had 
night devise some mode in which) a card on which to express the 
our contribution could be made | probable feelings that would rise 
to appear the legal due whlichiin my heart, I would have tried 
Miss Matilda Jenkyns ought to|to gratify her, As it was, Mrs. 
receive from —. Probably vour| Forrester was the person to speak 
father, knowing her investments, | when we had recovered our com- 
can fillup the blank.” posure. “LT don't mind, among 

Miss Pole concluded her ad-| friends, stating that ]—no! I’m 
dress, and looked round for ap-} not poor exactly, but Ldon't think 








proval and agreement. Icm what you may call rich; I 
“T have expressed yvour mean-! wish I were, for dear Miss Matey’s 
ing, ladies, have IT not? And) sake, -- but, if you please, L’U 


while Miss Sinith considers what 
reply tomake, allow me to offer 
you some little refreshment.” 
Thad no great reply to make; 
I had more thankfulness at my| Now [ saw why paper, pens, 
heart for their kind thoughts and ink, were provided.  Lvery 
than I eared to put into words;|/lady wrote down the sum she 
and so I only mumbled out some-|conld give annually, signed the 
thing to the effect ‘that I would) paper, and sealed it mysteriously. 
name what Miss Pole had sid to | If their proposal was aeceded to, 
my father, and that if anything; my father was to be allowed to 
could be arranged for dear Miss|open the papers, under pledge of 
Matey,’—and herel broke down|seeresy. If not, they were to be 
utterly, and had to be refreshed |returned to their writers. When 
with a glass of cowship wine be-| this ceremony had been gone 
fore I could check the erying|through, I rose to depart; but 
which had been repressed for the! each lady seemed to wish to have 
last two or three days. Tkeworst|a private conference with me. 
was, all the ladies cried in con-! Miss Pole kept me inthe drawing- 
cert, Even Miss Pole cried, who|room to explain why, in Mrs. Ja- 
had said a hundred times that to|mieson’s absence, she had taken 
betray emotion before any one |the lead in this ‘‘movement,” as 


write down, in a sealed paper, 
what I can give. I only seat it 
was inore: my dear Mary, L do 
indeed.” 
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she was pleased to call it, and 
also to inform me that she had 
heard from good sources, that 
Mrs. Jamieson was coming home 
dircetly in a state of high dis- 
Ieasure against her sister-in- 
es who was forthwith to leave 
her house; and was, she believed, 
to return to Edinburgh that ve ry 
afternoon. Of course this piece 
of intelligence could not be com- 
municated before Mrs. Fitz- 
Adam, more especially as Miss 
Pole was inclined to think that 
Lady Glemmire’s cngagement to 
Mr. Hogeins could not possibly |s 
hold against the blaze of Mrs. 
Jamieson’s displeasure. A’ few 
hearty enquiries after Miss Ma- 
tey’s ‘health concluded my inter- 
view with Miss Pole. On coming 
dowustairs I found Mrs. Porrester 
waiting for ne at the entrance to 
the dining y parlour; she drew me 
in, and when the door was shut, 
she tricd two or three times to 
begin on some subjeet, which} 
was so Tala appa- 
rently, that I began to despair 
of our ever eotting to a Alea 
understanding. At last out. it 
came; the poorold lady trembling 
all the time as if it were a preat 
erime which she was exposing tu 
daylight, in telling me how very, 
very little she had to live upon; 
a confession whieh she was 
brought to make from a dread 
Jest we should think that the 
small contribution named in her 
yaper bore any : oportion to her 
fou and regard for Miss Matey. 
And yet that sum which she so 
eagerly relinquished was in truth 
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more than a twenticth part of 
what she had to live upon, and 
keep house, and a little serving 
maiden, all as became one born 
a Tyrell. And when the whole 
income does not nearly amount 
to ahundred pounds, to give up 
a twentieth of it will necessitate 
many careful economes, and 
many pieces of self- denial 
small and insignificant in the 
world’s account, but bearing a 
different value in another ac- 
eount-book that Ihave heard of. 
She did so wish she was rich, she 
said; and this wish she kept re- 
peating with no thought. of her- 
self in it, only with a longing, 
yearning ‘desire to be able to 
heap up Miss Matcy’s measure of 
comtorts. It was some time be- 
fore IT could console her enough 
toleave her; and then, on quit- 
ting the house, Twas waylaid by 
Mrs. Fitz - Ad: un, who had also 
her confidence to make of pretty 

early the opposite description. 
She had not liked to put down all 
that she could afford, and was 
ready to give. She told me she 
thought she never could look 
Miss Matey in the faee again if 
she presumed to be giving her so 
much as she should like to do. 
“Miss Matey!” contmued she, 
“that I thought was such a fine 
young lady, when I was nothing 
but a country girl, coming to 
market with eges s and butter and 
such lke things; for my father, 
though well to do, would always 
make me go On as my mother had 
done before me; and I had to 





come in to Cranford every Satur- 
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day and see after sales and prices, ! things in my anxiety to get home 
and what not. And one day Ire-;to Miss Matey, who umght well 
member I inet Miss Matey in the} be wondering what had become 
lane that leads to Combehurst;)of me, absent from her two hours 
she was walking on the footpath} without being able to account for 
which, you know, is raised a good it. She had taken very little note 
way above the road, and a gen-/of time, however, as she had been 
tleman rode beside her, and was}oceupied in nunberless little ar- 
talking to her, and she was look-/rangements preparatory to the 
ing down at some primroses she/ great step of giving up her house. 
had gathered, and pulling them |!lt was evidently a rehef to her to 


all to pieces, and I do betieve she 
was erying. Dut after she had 
passed me she turned round and 
ran after me to ask — oh so kind- 
ly — after my poor mother, who 
lay on her death-bed, and when 
{ cried she took hold of my hand 
to comfort mes and the gentle- 
man waiting for her all the fine; 
and her poor heart very full of 
something Jo am sure, and J 
thought it such an honour to be 
spoken to in that pretty way by 
the rector’s daughter, who visited 
at Arley Hall. J have loved her 
ever sinee, though perhaps I'd 
no right to do it; but if you can 
think of any way mn which I might 
be allowed to give a little more 
without any one knowing it, I[ 
should be so much obliged to 
you, my dear. And mv brother 





be doing something in the way of 
retenchment; for, as she said, 
whenever she paused to think, 
the recollection of the poor fel- 
low with his bad five-pound note 
‘ame over her, and she felt quite 
dishonest; only if it made her so 
uncomfortable, whatinust it not 
be doing to the directors of the 
Bank, who must know so much 
more of the misery consequent 
upon its failure. She almost made 
me angry by dividing her syim- 
pathy between these directors 
(whom she imagined overwhelin- 
ed by self-reproach for their mis- 
management of other people's af- 
fairs), and those who were suf- 
fering like her. Indeed, of the 
two, she seemed to think pover- 
ty a hghter burden than self: 
reproach; but] privately doubted 


would be delighted to doctor herjif the directors would agrce with 
for nothing — medicines, leeches | her. 


and all. know that he and her 
ladyship — (my dear! I little 
thought m the days 1 was telling 
ie of that I should ever come to 
) 


e sister-in-law to a ladyship!: 
— would do anything for her. We 
all would.” 

1 told her I was quite sure of 
it, and promised all sorts of; 


Old hoards were taken out and 
examined as to their money value, 
which luckily was small, or else 
I dowt know how Miss Matey 
would have prevailed upon her- 
self to part with such things as 
her mother’s wedding -ring, the 
strange uncouth brooch with 
Which her father had disfigured 
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his shirt-frill, &c. However, we 
arranged things a little in order 
as to their pecuniary estimation, 
and were all ready for my father 
when he came the next morning. 
J am not going to weary you with 
the details of all the business we 
went through; and one reason 
for not telling about them is that, 
1 did not understand what we 
were doing atthe time, and can- 
not recollect. it now. Miss Matey 
and I sat assenting to accounts, 
and schemes, and reports, and 
documents, of which I do not 
believe we cither of us under- 
stood a word; for my father was 
clear-headed and decisive, and 
a capital man of business, and if 
we made the shghtest inquiry, or 
expressed the slightest want of 
comprehension, he had a sharp 
way of saying, “Kh? eh? it’s as 
clear as daylight. What's yourob- 
jection?” And as we had not com- 
See eaueiey anything of what he 
iad proposed, we found it rather 
difficult to shape our objections; 
in fact, we never were sure if we 
had any. So presently Miss Matey 
got into a nervously acquiescent 
state, and said “Yes” and “ Cer- 
tainly” at every ae whether 
required or not: but when I once 
joimed in as chorus to a “De- 
cidedly” pronounced by Miss 
Matey in a tremblingly dubious 
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he could ill spare the time, and 
when his own affairs were in a 
very anxious state. 

While Miss Matey was out of 
the room giving orders for 
luncheon — and sadly perplexed 
between her desire of honouring 
iny father by a delicate dainty 
meal, and her conviction that she 
had no right now that all her 
money was gone, to indulge this 
desire, — I told him of the meet- 
ing of Cranford ladies at Miss 
Pole’s the day before. He kept 
brushing his hand before his 
eyes as I spoke — and when 1 
went back to Martha's offer the 
evening before, of receiving Miss 
Matey as a lodger, he fairly 
walked away from ine to the win- 
dow, and began drumming with 
his fingers upon it. Then he 
turned rapes round, and said, 
“See, Mary, how a good in- 
nocent life makes friends all 
around, Confound it! I could 
make a good lesson out of it if 
I were a parson, but as it is, Ll 
can’t get a tail to my sentences 
— only I’m sure you feel what 
I want to say. You and 1 will 
have a walk after lunch, and talk 
a bit more about these plans.” 

The lunch a hot savoury 
mutton-chop, and a little of the 
cold lion sheed and fried — was 
now brought in; every morsel 





tone, my father fired round atjof tlis last dish was finished, 
me and asked me “What there|to Martha's great gratification. 
was to decide?” And am sure,/Then my father bluntly told Miss 
to this day, I have never known./Matey he wanted to talk to me 
But, in justice to him, I must/aloue, and that we would stroll 
say, he had come over fromjout and see some of the old 
Drumble to help Miss Matcy when |places, and then I could tell her 
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what plan we thought desirable.;he had scolded me well for al- 


Just before we went out, she 
called me back and said, ‘“Re- 
member dear, I'm the only one 
left — I mean there’s no one to 
be hurt by what Ido. I'm will- 
ing to do anything that’s right 
and honest; and I don’t think, 
if Deborah knows where she is, 
she ‘ll care so very uch if I’m 
not gentecl; because, you see, 
she ‘ll know all, dear. Only let 
me sell what J can, and pay the 
poor people as far as I’m able.” 

T gave her a hearty kiss, and 
ran after my father. The result 
of our conversation was this. 
If all parties were agreeable, 
Martha and Jem were to be mar- 
ried with as little delay as pos- 
sible, and they were to live on 
in Miss Matey’s present abode; 
the sum which the Cranford 
ladies had agreed to contribute 
annually, being sufficient to meet 
the greater part of the rent, and 
leaving Martha free to appro- 
priate what Miss Matey should 
pay for her lodgings to any little 
extra comforts required. About 
the sale, my father was dubious 
at first; he said the old rectory 
furniture, however carcfully used, 
and reverently treated, would 
fetch very little; and that little 
would be but as a drop in the 
sea of the debts of the ‘Town and 
County Bank. But when I repre- 
sented how Miss Matey’s tender 
conscience would be soothed by 
feeling that she had done what 
she could, he gave way; espe- 
cially after I had told him the 
five-pound-note adventure, and 


lowing it. I then alluded to my 
idea that she might add to her 
smnull income by selling tea; and, 
to my surprise, (for I had nearly 
given up the plan,) my father 
grasped at it with all the ener 
of a tradesman. 1 think he 
reckoned his chickens before 
they were hatched, for he im- 
inediately ran up the profits of 
the sales that she sould effect in 
Cranford to more than twenty 
pounds a-year; the small dining 
parlour was to be converted into 
a shop, without any of its de- 
grading characteristics; a table 
was to be the counter; one win- 
dow was to be retained unaltered, 
and the other changed into a 
glass door. I evidently rose m 
his estimation, for having made 
this bright suggestion. I only 
hoped we should not both fall in 
Miss Matey’s. 

But she was patient and con- 
tent, with all our arrangements. 
She knew, she said, that we 
should do the best we could for 
her; and she only hoped, only 
stipulated that mie should pay 
every farthing that she could be 
said to owe, for her father’s 
sake, who had been so respected 
in Cranford. My father afd Thad 
agreed to say as little as possible 
about the Bank, indeed never to 
mention it again, if it could be 
helped. Some of the plans were 
evidently a little perplexing to 
her; but she had seen me sufh- 
ciently snubbed in the morning 
for want of comprehension to 


[venture on too many enquirics 
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Deep lines have 'marked the Mother's 
brow, 
Hier step is soft and very slow; 
She loosens from her arm 
(Oh, still, thou quivering lip!) 
A basket brimming o'er with gems 
From nature's endicss dilademe, 
Over the turf to heap. 


now; and all passed over well, 
with a hope on her part that no 
one would be hurried into mar- 
riage on her account. When we 
came to the proposal that she 
should scll tea, I could see it 
was rather a shock to her; not 
on account of any personal loss 
of gentility involved, but only 
because she distrusted her own 
eka of action in a new line of 
ife, and would timidly have pre- 
ferred a little more privation to 
any exertion for which she feared 
she was unfitted. However, when 
she saw my father was bent upon 
it, she sighed, and said she would 
ee PTE: she did not do well, 
of course she might give it up. 
One good thing about it was, she 
did not. think men ever bought 
tea; and it was of men particu- 
larly she was afraid. They had 
nae sharp loud ways with them; 
and did up accounts, and counted 
their change so quickly! Now, 
if she might only sell comfits to 
children, she was sure she could 
please them! 




















Antumn — and to that churchyard drear 
Her third sad offering to the year 
That mourning Mother bore; 
All day beside it watched; then slow, 
With one thick, sighing sob of woe, 
From out the heart she tore 
Of that old scathed yew 
A pendant branch of richest green, 
With scarlet berries set between, 
And ov’er the hillock threw. 


Yet once again that grave she sought; 
Her last-born, fairest child she brought, 
And laid beside the rest: 
The Christmas snow lay on the ground, 
No flower nor berry to be found 
To deck its little breast. 
*T was but one other pang! 
She laid her down beside her child, 
A sinile of deepest peace she sinild — 
That night, the Angels sang! 


A PUFF OF SMOKE. 


Men will smoke tobacco and, 
we fear, take snutt for many cen- 
turies to come. M. Natalis Rondot 
ealeulates — a little hyperboli- 
cally — that there are at least 
a hundred millions of tobacco 
smokers in China. Two manu- 
factories alone send out yearly 
from St. Omer forty-five millions 
of pipes, made out of eleven 
thousand tons of clay; then we 
have the rest of France, England, 
Germany, and other countries, 
not forgetting Turkey. Dr. Royle 
tells us that the poor native of 
India smokes his clay upon the 
bosom of his mother carth, by 
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INTO the little gray churchyard 
All with memorial crosses starr’d, 
And mounds, a fixed sea; 
Weeping, a woinan slow doth bear 
Her first-born child, and lays him there 
Under the old yew tree; 
And resurrection fowers, 
Those earliest darlings of the spring, 
Pale, drooping snowdrops, she doth 
bring, 
And o'er the small graver showers. 


‘Tis Summer now; but, ah! behold 
Another form stretched on the mould, 
A little, little form. 
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digging with his fingers two small 
Holes ina Clay soil, and boring 
a tunnel between them with a 

iece of stick. He puts tobacco 
into one hole, lights it, and lying 
down upon the ground, applics 
his inouth over the other. The 
Turk in smoking his narguile 
does not part too readily with his 
dear fumes, but sucks them all 
into the lings; leaving, if he 
can afford it, the last portion of 
the charge in every bowl, and 
taking anew bowl at every sitting. 
He measures often the length of 
a journey, by the number of 
pipes that might be smoked while 
making it, just as we were told 
lately of the Ostiaks in Siberia, 
that they reckon time by ket- 
tles. Probably one man in every 
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four throughout the human race 
is, more or less, a smoker of 
tobacco. 

We have already described the 
manufacture of ley pipes, and 
we shall say nothing now upon 
that subject; but we know our 
duty to the aristocracy, even of 
pipes; and must apologise for 
our neglect of meerschatm and 
of amber. 

What zs meerschaum? In the 
language of the chemists it is: 


(MgO , SiO? ++ IO.) 


Nothing could be elearcr to the 
gencral public than that explana- 
tion, it 1s MagO SiO three plus 
HO. In other words it is a hy- 
drated silicate of magnesia; ora 
compound of magnesia, flint, and 
water, in variable proportions 
(for it is not crystalline), and it 
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is often coloured more or less, 
with a tinge varying from pale 
yellow to deep brown, communi- 
cated by the silicate of iron. It 
is an earthy matter easily in- 
dented with the finger nail; and 
when wet may be cut with a knife. 
Some kinds of ncerschaum (foam 
of the sea) will sink in water, 
some kinds float: the pipe-makers 
prefer to buy it not unusually 
light, and not unusually heavy. 
The light meerschatun is too 
orous, and contains often large 
holed. The heavy is perhaps au 
manufactured compound. ‘The 
greatest quantity of meersehaum 
comes from Natolia in Asia Mi- 
nore but it is dug also in parts 
of Spain, Greeee, and Moravia. 

Before the meerschaum = is 
earved by the ufhnufacturer, it is 
soaked in a liquid ointment of 
wax oils and fats, and by this 
soaking there is communicated to 
the pipe bowl that property of 
passing through aseries of shades 
of colour during use, for which the 
meerschaum pipes are prized. 
The heat of the burning tobacco 
‘auses the wax and fats united 
with the substance of the bowl to 
go through a process of dry distil- 
lation, and form products which 
unite with the results of the dis- 
tillation of tobacco, to produce 
the true chaneleon effect. 

The meerschaum parings left 
by the pipe-maker are pounded 
and compounded into afactitious 
block, out of which bowls are 
made, called Massa bowls. 

Of ambcr, out of which the deli- 
cate mouth-picces of lordly pipes 
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are formed, we need say little, 
for it is a material whose history 
is well known. The Pheenicians — 
Yankees of the ancient world — 
fetched it from Prussia. On the 
coast of Prussia the greater part 
of it is still found, either b 
seeking it in mines, or by col- 
lecting it when thrown upon the 
shore after autumnal storins. The 
use of amber for a mouthpiece 
was probably suggested by an 
opinion, current now in Turkey, 
that this substance will not trans- 
mit infection, and as it is there 
a point of courtesy to offer the 
pipe to a stranger, amber mouth- 
pieces are of course in gencral 
request. si 
bout cigars it will be worth 
while to record a faet or two, 
that we have foufid stated in the 
lectures upon the results of the 
Great Exhibition. The — best 
Havannah tobacco grows only 
in one part of Cuba, over a very 
small surface of soil. Very little 
of this comes to England; it is 
used at home or sent abroad in 
resents. Other Havannah to- 
acco is not better than tobacco 
rown in Trinidad, or than the 
est American tobacco, or than 
tobacco grown In southern pro- 
vinees of Russia. The superiority 
of most Havannah cigars consists 
only in the care and skill with 
which they have been manufac- 
tured, but cigars can, be made 
and are made in London as good 
as most, and much better than 
many of the cigars imported from 
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manufacturing in England. In 
the German Commercial Union 
six hundred and five million of 
cigars were made in the vear 1842, 
much inferior in quality to those 
of English manufacture. The 
conversion of tobacco into these 
popular cloud-compellers is a 
matter of hand labour, and would 
employ in this country a very 
large number of hands, if the 
good quality of English made 
cigars were justly recognized. 

wo hundred years ago, snuff- 
taking was common among all 
classes in Ireland. It mightily 
refreshed the brain, and was 
taken out of his box even by the 
ploughman resting from his work, 
and drawn into the nostril with 
a quill. The early snutf- takers 
did not sniff snuff by pinches. 
The Seoteh calling their powder 
of tobacco not after the mode of 
taking it, but after the effect it 
produced, named it “sneeshin,” 
and spoke of the boxes in which 
it was kept as snecshin-mills. 
This name of mill or mull was 
given to the box, because the 
snuff-taker in those days toasted 
his own tobacco leaves before 
the fire, and then putting them 
into his box, made with a view 
to such use in the fori of a cone 
or cylinder, there ground it into 
powder with a piece of wood. 
A ram’s horn was a convenient 
mill, and a sneeshin horn of that 
kind, with a spoon and hare’s 
foot attached to it by chains, has 
been for a long time regarded in 


Havannah, paying a ten shilling| England as the true Scotch Mull. 


“duty. That 


uty is saved by| We will say nothing of the snuff- 
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boxes in gold and jewels, amber 
and ea and the admirable 
Scotch snuff-box of the present 
day, with perfect hinge and 
closely fitting cover, out of which 
pinches are taken that defile the 
fingers and insult the nose. Few 
are the men now among us who 
can take strong beer for break- 
fast, and inhale snuff by the 
spoonful. But what can we expect 
in these degenerate days! 





POWDER DICK AND HIS 
TRAIN. 


Tue Surrey shore of the Thames 
. t ° 
at London 1s dotted with damp 
houses of entertainment. The 
water-side public-house, though, 
perchance, hard by an archi- 
episcopal residence, and over 
against a legislative palace, is 
essentially watersidey. Mud is 
before, behind, around, about it: 
mud that in wet weather surges 
against its basement in pea-soup- 
like gushes, and that in summer 
cakes into hard parallelograms 
of dirt, which, pulverised by the 
feet of customers, fly upwards 
in throat-choking dust. The 
foundations of the water-side 
public-house are piles of timbers, 
passably rotten; timbers likewise 
shore up no inconsiderable por- 
tion of its frontage. It is a very 
damp house. The garrets are as 
dank and oozy as cellars, and the 
cellars are like — what? — well: 
mermaids’ caves. The pewter 
ots and counters are never 
right; the pipe splints light 
Household Words. XIX. 
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with a fizzy sluggish sputter; an 
unwholesome ooze hangs on the 
wall; the japanned tea-trays are 
covered with a damp rime; the 
scanty vegetation in the back- 
garden resembles sea-weed; the 
ricketty summer-house is like the 
wreck of a caboose. The land- 
lord wears a low-crowned glazed 
hat, and the pot-boy a checked 
shirt; the very halfpence he gives 
you for change are damp, 50 is 
the tobacco, so are the leaves 
of last Saturday’s Shipping and 
Mercantile Gazette. They don’t 
wash the water-side public-house 
much, but let it fester and ooze 
and sline away as it lists; neither 
do they attempt to clear away the 
muddy sort of moat surrounding 
it; although, for the convenience 
of customers wishing to preserve 
clean boots, there is a species of 
bridge or pontoon leading from 
the road to the public door, 
formed of rotten deck planks, 
and stair-rails. One side of the 
door is guarded by a mop 
as ragged and as tangled as the 
eee head of Peter the wild 
boy; the other by a damp dog, 
looking as if he had been in the 
water too long, had not been 
properly dried when he came 
out, and had so got chapped and 
mangy. 

Rollocks is the landlord of the 
waterside public-house, the Tom 
Tug’s Head. Rollocks was a jolly 
young waterman once, and used 
for to ply at Blackfriars and else- 
where in the days when the waters 
of the Thames were rufiled by 
oars feathered with skill and 
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dexterity; and not by the paddle- 
wheels of the Citizen and Water- 
man steamboats. Rollocks won 
Doggett’s Coat and Badge twenty 
yearsago. Afterwards, when by 
the introduction of steam-vessels 
aquatics had become more a sport 
than an avocation, Rollocks won 
many hard contested matches. 
He beat Sammon the Newcastle 
coaley, by three lengths, and was 
subsequently matched to row 
Jibb, the famous sculler, from 
Execution Dock, for a matter of 
two hundred pounds. On the 
evening of the payment of the last 
desopit (made good at Thwaits’s, 
the trim-built wherry, Fishgatt 
stairs) itso fell out that Jibb and 
Rollocks, quarrelling as to who 
fouled whom in some previous 
match, Jibb broke both Rollocks’s 
shins with an oar; which, coupled 
with his getting exceedingly 
inebriated that night and sleeping 
in a six-oared cutter half full ot 
water, brought on lameness and 
rheumatism, broke off the match 
Jibb paid forfeit), and moved 
ollocks to retire into the public 
line. He is a damp mildewed 
man now, with bow legs and very 
long arms; to exhibit the syin- 
metry and muscle of which he is, 
seemingly, much addicted — if 
one may judge from his shirt- 
sleeves being always rolled up to 
his armpit. 

Rollocks has, behind his bar, 
the silver cups he has won during 
his aquatic carecr; his Doggett’s 
Coat and Badge, with his portrait 
wearing ditto; the silver oar pre- 
sented to him by the Barge Club 
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(Viscount Billingsgate, chair- 
man), the mahogany model of 
his wager boat, and a neat collec- 
tion of oars and sculls of various 
shapes and dimensions. Like- 
wise the identical cushion on 
which Her Mellifluous Highness 
the Grand Duchess Dowager 
of Kartoffelshausen-Stoubenfeldt 
sat when he, Rollocks, had the 
honour to row her from Vauxhall 
to Whitehall stairs, during the 
visit of the Allied Sovercigns to 
England in 1815.  Roliocks’s 
eae is decorated with various 
coloured engravings of crack 
scullers in crack wager boats, all 
bearing (the boats 1 mean) in their 
sharp-nosedness, slim-shaped- 
ness, and eager straining atti- 
tudes, a certain curious, inani- 
mate, yet striking resemblance 
to so many race-horges, winning 
memorable Derbys. There is a 
screen before the fire, on which 


are pasted sundry _ pictorial 
illustrations of the songs of 
Mr. Thomas Dibdin; notably 


Jolly Dick the lamplighter, in 
a full curled wig, li alte a large 
lamp with an enormous flambeau, 
in so jaunty a manner, that his 
tumbling off his ladder seeins an 
event anything but problematical 
of occurrence. 

When a rowing match is on the 
(apis — Or, more appropriately, 
on the water — the parlour of the 
‘om Tug’s Head is scarcely large 
enough to contain the eager crowd 
of freshwater sportsmen, water- 
men, bargees, backers, and 
amateurs in aquatics. On these 
occasions it is by no means 
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unfrequent to see the happy class 
of eek known among the 
commonalty as “‘swells,” muster 
strongly within Rollocks’s damp 
walls. The alumni of the two 
great seats of Academic education 
are here in great numbers, their 
costumes presenting a sumptuary 
medley, in which the fashions of 
the wild beast menagerie mingle 
with those of the stable. At pre- 
sent, they come to Rollocks’s 
(which is close to Hook’s, the 
great boat builder); they drink 
out of his pots and clap him on 
the back, and are hail-fellows 
well met with the decayed 
tapsters and discarded serving- 
men; the river weeds, and slime, 
and scum. They meet here, not 
because they like it, but because 
some of their assuciates who have 
been two terms longer than they 
have at ‘‘ Keys,” or “Maudlin,” 
say that it is very ‘‘jolly” to go 
to old Rollocks’s “crib,” that it 
is “life, my boy,” thatitis “the 
thing,” and so on. 

Apart from the parlour of the 
Tom Tug’s Head connected with 
aquatics as a sport, [must enume- 
rate a miscellancous population 
who are of the water and watery, 
though they run no races and win 
no cups. Here by night smoke 
their pipes and drink their grog 
captains of river steamboats: 
silent, reserved men, mostly, lost 
in fogs of fluvial metaphysics 
perhaps; or forming mental 
charts of shoals in the river yet 
undiscovered. ‘These aquatic 
omnibus-drivers, if I may call 
them so, puzzle and disconcert me 
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mightily. They are inscrutably 
mysterious. Where do they live? 
What were they before the steam- 
boats were started? Do their 
wives ue they have wives) call 
themselves Mrs. Captain So and 
So? Are the ecall-boys their 
sons? Have they studied steam? 
Could they stoke? Would they 
be powsick if they were to go to 
sea? They are nautical men, yet 
why do they always wear frock 
coats, round hats and half-boots? 
When shall we see a Citizen 
captain in a cocked hat? 

Not somuch parlour customers, 
but chiefly frequenters of the bar, 
or hangers about the door and 
muddy bridge, are knots of 
damp, silent, deep-drinking men, 
surrounding whom there is a 
halo of deep and fearful interest. 
I know what they wear those huge 
leathern aprons and thigh boots 
for. 1 know why they carry at 
times that weird apparatus of 
hooks and cordage. Tier what 
lies sometimes in the long, low, 
slimy shed at the bottom of the 
narden, with a padlock on the 
door, blue, swollen, stiff, stark, 
dead! These be the searchers 
of the river, the finders of 
horrors, the coroner's purveyors, 
the beadle’s informants, the 
marine store-keeper’s customers. 
When a man is no longer a man, 
but a body, and drowned, these 
seck and find him. The ncigh- 
bouring brokers’ stalls and rag- 
shops have dead men’s boots and 
dead men’s coats exposed for 
sale. These men are quiet, civil, 
sober men enough, and passing 
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honest — only there never was a 
drowned man found with any 
money in his pockets. 
Homogeneous to the bar and 
purlieus of the Tom Tug’s Head 
are casual half-pint-of-porter cus- 
tomers, mudlarks, sewer gropers, 
rateatchers, finders, river 
thieves, steamboat touters, water- 
side beggars, waterside thicves, 
I am afraid, sometimes. They 
pice up a living, nobody knows 
ow, out of the mud and soppy 
timbers, as men will pick up 
livings from every refuse; as 
a ‘teeming population and an 
advanced civilization only can 
have such livings to be peed up. 
I don’t know whether I am 
justified —- before coming to 
owder Dick — in deseribing 
the house I am about, now, 
lightly to touch upon as a water- 
side “public,” inasmuch as it is 
less by the waterside than on the 
water itself — an hostelry per- 
manently floating on the inuddy 
bosom of the Thamesian stream. 
In good sooth this “public” hath 
its habitat on a barge: its base- 
ment and cellar are keel and ribs. 
During the weck it is moored by 
the muddy shore; but on Sundays 
it casts anchor a good score of 
yards therefrom; and the pro- 
prietor may, if he list, join in the 
exulting chorus of the piratical 
navigator whose bark was his 
bride, who was afloat, afloat! 
and, being a rover, free. I will 
call the proprietor Mr. Rover, 
for his hair is red, and he has 
jovial roving delivery and a 
Toving cye (one), and, according 
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to the eonaneeed Rumour, has 
roved a great deal in his time — 
to the Antipodes once on com- 
pulsion. Mr. Rover’s bride, the 
Barge and Buttons, has attained 
a green old age — to judge by 
the rankly aqueous vegetation 
clinging to her mildewed sides. 
For aught 1 or Mr. Rover know 
she may have been once, as a 
single barge or lady, first cousin 
to, if not horselt the very iden- 
tical ‘‘Folly on the Thames,” at 
which our great- grandfathers 
and grandmothers halted some- 
times in their wherries on their 
way to a Vauxhall masquerade. 
The Barge and Buttons may have 
beheld the “nice conduct of a 
clouded cane,” the surrounding 
waters may have rippled reflec- 
tively with the dazzling bright- 
ness of Belinda’s diamonds, of the 
still more dazzling brightness of 
Belinda’s eyes. ‘The Barge’s 
rotten timbers may have been 
inute witnesses of the humours 
of Lieutenant Lismahago, of the 
fopperies of Beau Tibbs, of the 
assurance of Ferdinand Count 
Fathom, of the fashionable airs 
of Miss Caroline Arabella Wil- 
helmina Skeggs; for the “Folly 
on the Thames” was the resort 
of highly fashionable company, 
and if bears were danced there 
they were never danced but to 
the very genteelest of tunes. I 
only hazard this, nothing more. 
Tam not certain. 

Rover is a cunning man. Sun- 
day, the dies non (comparatively 
speaking) of the publican of the 
financier (though beercan be sold 
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in church hours and bargains 
made at church doors), is a har- 
vest day for him. On week-days, 
as I have said, his boat is on the 
shore; but, hebdomadally his 
bark is on the sea, or rather on 
the river; and, being there, Rover 
is extra-parochial and can sell all 
sorts of exciscable commodities, 
So can, and do, as allinen know, 
the river steamboats. All sorts 
of benches of magistrates, paro- 
chial and municipal authorities, 
have tried to do all sorts of 
things with the astute landlord, 
but in vain. The Rover is free 
and licensed. You have, to be 
sure, to pay a small augimnenta- 
tion of price on the liquors you 
consume, owing to the necessity 
of taking a wherry ora ferry boat 
to put you on board the Barge 
and Buttons but what is a penny 
toa man who must and will have 
his drink, week-day or Sunday, 
fair weather or foul? 

Touching Sunday Tam moved 
to advert here, cursorily, to a 
class of bibulous philosophers 
who unite the wisdom of the 
serpent to the subtilty of the fox, 
aio. drunken dogs, as they 
mostly are, have been wary and 
expert enough to baffle persons 
and powers of no meaner note 
than the Houses of Lords and 
Commons. These are the Sunday 
‘‘dram-waiters.” The legislature 
has said to the dram- waiter, 
“John Smith, during such and 
such hours, when divine service 
is performed, you shall not buy 
beer of Thomas haar To the 
publican it has said, ‘‘Swypes, 
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you shall not during the afore- 
said hours sell any beer to John 
Smith; and if you do, I, the Law, 
will send my lictors or ‘bobbies’ 
after you, and | will mulet you of 
golden pounds and take away 
your license, and bring you very 
ow, and, in fact, play the devil 
with you.” But the “dram-wai- 
ter,” wiser, subtler, and warier 
than even the collective wisdom 
of the nation, forthwith sets to 
xtudy parochial law, and paro- 
chial regulations. He finds, that 
jn one parish afternoon service 
begins at one hour and in ano- 
ther at another, that in the one 
street in the county of Middlesex, 
called the Strand, there are 
houses that close from two till 
four, from three till five, from 
three till cight, from six to seven, 
p. m. respectively: that some 
publies are extra parochial. The 
‘“dram-waiter” will do without 
his Sunday morning drink by 
taking as much home over night 
as he wants, or he will mtroduce 
himself surreptitiously into a 
“public” with the connivance of 
a Jawless licensed victualler; but 
he is not to be balked of his 
peta OIela ear potations. He 
snows to a moment when the 
Bag o’Nails opens, and when the 
Klephant and Shoestrings closes. 
He can roam from bar to bar, 
suck sweets from every noggin, 
and keep himself all the time 
within the strict limits of eee ey 
He is never hard up for a drink. 
He may get as drunk as an Afri- 
ean king between litany and ser- 
mon, and endanger no man’s 
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license. So much will perverted 
human ingenuity do. The glutton 
studies Latin to be able to read 
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disknighted, with his spurs hack- 
ed off his heels. It is convivial 


life, but life seen in a Claude 


the beastly messes of Apicius in|Lorraine glass, and that glass 


the original. We learn to pamt|a 


in order to blacken, to write in 
order to libel. Heaven gives us 
the talents, and — somebody else 
their application. 

But, revenons a nos Buttons. 
This bargetap offers, both on 
week-days and Sundays, many 
features of social peculiarity 
worthy of entrance into the com- 
mon-place book of the philo- 
sophic observer. Analogically 
thinking, 1 perpend that this 
beery vessel has many points in 
common with the dark, stifling 
mouldy cheese, and rancid rat, 
and raw rum-smelling store-room 
of an emigrant ship, or to the 
worst class of bar in the worst 
class American steamer. This 
reeking smell of bad spirits, this 
lowering roof, these sticky stains 
of beer, this malty mildew, these 
haggard or crimsoned customers 
— these, the accessories more or 
less of almost every public-house, 
but here denuded of the adventi- 
tious concomitants of light and 
nee and gilding, stand forth in 

ideous and undisguised relief. 
They mean drink and drunken- 
ness without excuse or extenua- 
tion; the cup that inebriates and 
does not cheer; the bowl that is 
wreathed with no flowers of soul, 
but with the crass dockweeds of 
intemperance. Bacchus is dis- 
mounted here, and lies wallowing 
ifthe thwarts of a bumboat. Sir 
John Barleycorn staggers about 


othouse rummer blackened 
with the smoke of a pipe of 
mundungus. 


“Love levels ranks,” Lord 
Grizzle says, but intemperance 
has pre-eminently the power of 
levelling and confounding ranks 
and ages and sexes, and species 
even. And thus it happens that 
from so levelling a system, there 
will result a terrible sameness of 
feature and expression, of habit 
manner and custom; even as drill 
makes ploughboys, mechanics, 
and vagabonds all machines, as 
similar to each other as the se- 
quent spikes in an area railway ; 
even as slavery makes allnegroes 
alike as one parched pea to 
another; even as judicious flog- 
ging will train a pack ap hounds 
to run and cry and stop as one 
dog. Tyranny is most potent 
for exacting and maintaining 
conformity; and there is no 
tyranny so strong as that of the 
hing of drink, no conformity so 
abject and so universal as that 
of drunkards. Which must be 
my excuse, gentles, if I find 
no very novel characters amon 
the bibbers at the Barge od 
Buttons. 


Stay! one, aman;nay, halfa 
man; nay, @ quarter man; nay, 
lees than that, a trunk — a 
drunken trunk. AsI live, a mise- 
rable little atomy, more deform- 
ed, more diminutive, more mu- 
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tilated than any beggar in al|beef. His wife plies the oars — 
bowl, any cul-de-jatte, than that!a tall, bony, ay, and a strong- 


famed Centaur-beggar who, as 
Charles Lamb phrased it, ap- 
yeared to have had his equestrian 
fialf hewn off in some dire La- 
pithean conflict. This wondrous 
abortion’s name, if he have a 
name, is doubtful. Men call 
him, “ Powder Dick ,” whether in 
remembrance of some terrible 
Dartford or Hounslow explosion, 
by which his limbs were (suppo- 
sititiously) blown off, or because 
his chest and face are ceaselessly 
covered with the black powdery 
refuse of coal barges, or because 
he was so actually baptised, who 
can say? Powder Dick he has 
been for years: blasted, blown 
up, crushed, tornup, or ampu- 
tated he must have een at one 
time or another; but he cares 
not to say, and no man cares to 
ask him; for, though an atomy, 
he blasphemes like an imp of 
Acheron, and though he cannot 
fight he can bite and spit, and 
with one maimed arm ae acel- 
dents have left him, hurl pewter 
ots, and broken glasses, and 

ot tobacco ash, with unerring 
aim. His occupation is that ofa 
ferryman; and he ferrics fares 
‘cross river from six in the morn- 
ing till nine in the evening all 
the year round. 

Not, of course, that he rows 
himself. He sits at the stern of 
the boat like a hideous pagod, 
and steers, swearing sean einle. 


boned woman — quick of action, 
quicker of imprecation and vi- 
tuperation , wlio on a disputed 
copper would not scruple to paint 
your eyes as black as Erebus 
with the fire out. She is called 
Mrs. Dick, but whether that be 
her right name, or she have her 
“marriage lines” to prove her 
legitimate connection with Mr. 
Dick, 1] should advise you not 
to be too curious in inquiring. 
She is communicative, however, 
when unruffied. “My fust,” she 
vouchsafed to tell your cor- 
respondent, “was a life-guards- 
man, and | kep him, for he 
carried on dreadful, and his pay 
wouldn’t a kep him in blacking. 
My second was a navvy, and I 
kep him. So then I took up none 
with Powder Dick, here, and, 
rabbit him, I amost keeps him; 
for though the boat is his hown, 
and the hoars hare his hown, my 
harms ismy hown, and they 
keeps us all afloat. <A penny, 
please, Sir.” 

Kvery evening at nine Mrs. 
Dick marches into the bar of the 
Barge and Buttons with Powder 
Dick, pickaback ; which mode 
of conveyance she adopts and 
he acquiesees in with the ut- 
most coolness and complacency. 
Powder Dick is then set up on 
end in a corner of the bar, prop- 
ped up by emptied measures; 
and there he remains, on end, 


and craunching amonstrous plug} guzzling fiery compounds, and 
of tobacco, in the manner of ajroaring forth wicked songs, till 
wild beast over a shin-bone of|his wicked old trunk is suffused 
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with drink to the very stumps,{/a Mister Biffin, hater as he 
x 


and he tumbles or rolls on to the|does, though so horrib 


floor, at which period of time his 
wife, who has been drinking rum 
and porter mixed all the evening, 
with an inflexible countenance 
raises him, replaces him in the 
pickaback posture, and so exit 
with him towards that unknown 
slum of the purlieus of Lambeth, 
which may contain his home — if 
he have a home — or den. 
Powder Dick has engrossed so 
much of my space, has caused me 
to digress in what is itself but a 
long digression, because I con- 
sider hits to be in some measure 
not only an original but a meri- 
torious deformity — most cul-de- 
jattes we themselves with 
existing upon charity —whecling 
themselves about on small trucks 
like cockhorses; sitting on kerb- 
stones with rude oil paintings 
spread before them, pictorially 
explaining how they came by 
their mutilation; being conveyed 
about as riders to pcrambulating 
organs; or ceri) crouching on 
the cellar flaps of public-houses, 
holding hats in_ their 
much in the fashion of poodle 
dogs, with an associate (ae 
tilated) posted close handy to 
give timely intimation of the ap- 
proses of the police. But Powder 
ick, inasmuch as he is the 
owner and exploiter of a flourish- 
ing see ate (albeit the feme 
coverte, his wife, rows it), inas- 
much as he makes an honest 
living and 


mouths 


fore- 
shortened. 

I knew another meritorious de- 
formity once.(he is dead now), 
who positively became inde- 
pendent through his deformed 
industry, coupled with ingenuity. 
This worthy, being born en- 
dowed with qualities combining 
ignorance the most crass and 
most persistent, with idleness the 
most steadfast and persevering, 
is reported (I speak from report, 
for [ knew him not in his perfect 
manhood) to have wilfully cast 
himself three separate times be- 
neath the wheels of three sepa- 
rute carriages belonging to the 
nobility and gentry. ‘Three mu- 
tilations of the most appalling 
nature, obtained from the cha- 
ritable and wealthy occupants of 
the carriages three separate 
though trifling annuities, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to twenty- 
eight pounds a year. I believe 
he enacted the part of a votary 
of Juggernaut a fourth time; but 
the vehicle turning out to be a 
yellow hackney coach with a pro- 
digious coat of arms on each 
panel, he gained little this time, 
save a five pound note from the 
coach proprietor and two months’ 
elecmosynary treatment in Saint 
Bartholomew’s hospital. He then 
retired upon his annuities, and, 
feeling naturally lonely and in 
want of comfort, fixed his eyes 
and affections on a young and 


gets drunk on his/ugly vendor of fruit in the public 


prope: earnings, may almost|thoroughfares, to whom he was 
e considered in the light of|shortly after united, but who does 
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not appear to have had that re- 
gard and consideration for the 
trunk of her husband, to which 
his talents and well-earned com- 
petence would have seemed to 
entitle him. At the commencce- 
ment of my acquaintanceship 
with him (he had then been mar- 
ried two years) it was patent and 
notorious that his unfecling 
partner was in the frequent habit 
of leaving him for days together 
without sustenance, on-end in his 
chair, from which, owing to his 
infirmity, he was, it is needless to 
say, unable to move. Nay, asa 
refinement of brutality, she has 
been known to place at the foot 
of the chair a Jarge foothath of 
mustard and water, thus insult- 
ingly and derisively taunting lim 
with his inability to avail himself 
of that useful adjunct to the 
toilet. But his sufferings were 
speedily terminated. My unfor- 
tunate friend was one morning 
found dead, drowned, his stumps 
uppermost, and his head in the 
footbath. It was conjectured 
that, after a too copious dose of 
snuff (to which he was much adl- 
dicted, and to which he was wont 
to help himself by a dexterous| 
extension and clongation of his 
upper lip, between a bag of snuff 
suspended round his neck and 
his nose — thus quite rivalling 
the elephant and his trunk) — he, 
had fallen into a violent fit of 
sneezing; and, in the midst of 
his convulsive movements, had 
been precipitated from his chair 
into the bath, and so asphyxiated. 
His annuities died with him, and 
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I hope his unworthy widow went 
to the workhouse. 

One more variety of the water- 
side public, and I will go inland. 
Farther, much farther down river 
must you sail with me (our dray 
hath masts and sails now) before 
you come to the ea 
Crab. Far down below Wool- 
wich, with its huge Dockyard and 
Field of the Balls of Death, or 
Arsenal, and hideous convict- 
hulks — spruce men-of-war once, 
but now no more like inen- of- 
war than] to Heeuba;—far down 
below Dumbledowndeary, the 
alreadv-sung (which @harming 
waterport hath lately been en- 
donc with a garrisonof fourteen 
real coast- guardsmen — called 
by the natives ‘“ perwenters,” — 
armed with real muskets and cut- 
lasses: and who shall say the 
coast 's in danger now? ); — far, 


even below Blachithe, where the 


gentleman hung his harriers, and 
Gray’s, and Purfleet, and Rain- 
ham, where the gentlemen fight 
for money —inareach, a lonely 
reach, a swampy-shored reach —~ 
the grim sedgy banks of Iussex 
staring from over the way, the 
salt inarshes of Kent behind and 
on each side — here is the Trin- 
chinopoly Crab, a lone white 
house, approached from the 
shore by a bridge over a slough 
of worse than Despond; ap- 
proachable froin the western side 
of Kent by ferry only, other com- 
munication being cut off by a 
sludgy miry little estuary — Dead 
Man's Creek. 

The Trinchinopoly Crab is dis- 
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mally white. Its frame might be 
taken for the bones of a house, 
bleached by the wind. The 
rickety bridge is painted white, 
so is the door of entry, with 
ghastly, skeleton-like chequers 
on either jamb, that remind you 
of the pips on the Dice of Death. 
The outward aspect of the Trin- 
chinopoly Crab 1s, decidedly, not 
canny; yet within it is a very 
haven of maritime joviality and 
jollity. From the ships in the 
river come skippers, pilots, mates, 
supercargoes; from the adjacent 
villages come ee) ship- 
chandlers, slop-dealers. From, 
no man knows whither — going, 
no man knows where — come 
strange mysterious men, who 
seem to know everything and 
everybody, who smoke cigars of 
inconceivable fragrance, moucher 
themselves with rainbow - hued 
bandaunas, and must. be cither 
smugglers (none of your London 
street ‘‘duifers,” but real smug- 
glers — fellows who could run a 
cargo of Hollands in the teeth of 
all my lords mustered in the Long 
Room at the Custom House), or 
else aquatic detective policemen. 

If you put your head, and sub- 
sequently your corporeality, into 
the long low coffee or tap room 
(for it serves for both) of the Crab 
you will first of all be sensible 
that the tobacco smoked by the 
majority of the company is of a 
far better and more fragrant qua- 
lity than that vended by your 
lordship’s tobacconist. Your ol- 
factory nerves will be gratefully 
titillated by the pungent fumes 
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bas the genuine molasscs-mixed 
Cavendish; by the incense-like 
suavity of the pure Oronooko; by 
the manly, vigorous smoke of 
unadulterated Virginia, and the 
dream-like languor of Varinhas 
and Latakia. Next you shall 
observe pipes, strange in form 
and fashion — not alone meer- 
schaums and cherry-sticks . of 
foreign make, but also yards of 
clay with outlandish bowls and 
tubes. Lastly, you are to be 
struck by the fact, that, although 
threefourths of the company pre- 
scent are nautical men, you cannot 
detect any one nautical item in 
any portion of their attire. Sic 
vos non volis, The stout little 
man in the rough brown coat and 
wide-awake has just come Lome 
from Smyrna, and is going back 
again jin ballast, which, in the 
shape of sand, he is come down 
river to load himself with, from 
this portion of the Kentish coast. 
The tall, lean, wiry, sajlow-faced 
man, wearing a fluffy white hat, 
a brown frock-coat, light cord 
trousers very inuch pulled up 
over his Wellington boots, and 
a steel watchguard exactly like a 
patent corkscrew, is a Yankee 
skipper, come on shore to see if 
he can pick up some sea-stores 
advantageously for the return 
voyage. Observe that he has 
whittled away a considerable 
portion of the circular wooden 
platter on which the pewter pots 
‘are placed, and has spat his and 
‘his neighbour's spittoon quite 
full, and is now sowing expecto- 
ration broadcast on the boots of 
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the company underncath the 
table. His ship is a temperance 
ship, and he is atemperance man; 
for, although he has to all ap- 
pearances consumed two or three 
tumblers of grog already (judging 
from the rubicund hue of the 
bumpers supplied him), his re- 
freshment is, in reality, nothin 
more than a harmless compound, 
or temperance cordial called 
raspberry. All publics frequented 
by those who “go down to the 
sca in ships” keep a store of this, 
and aie cordials, such as 
gingerctte, lemonette, orangette, 
all mixing with sugar and hot 
water in a duly groggy manner, 
but all perfectly innocuous and 
tea total There are snuggeries 
in Liverpool, frequented almost 
solely by American captains — 
temperance captains be it under- 
stood — which ave no sale at all 
for malt or aleoholic liquors. 

The fat, grey-headed, farmer- 
like man in the body coat, pepper 
and salt trousers, and brown 
gaiters, with a heavy bunch of 
watch-seals at lis fob and a 
broad- brimmed hat, is a pilot; 
not one by any means you will 
say resembling the interesting 
individual with bushy whiskers, 
snowy ducks, varnished hat, te- 
lescope, and black neckerchief 
tied in a nautical knot, who very 
properly enjoined the imperti- 
nent passenger to go below to his 
berth and trust in Providence on 
a certain fearful night: for which 
vide the song and Mr. Brandard’s 
litho oiled frontispiece there- 
to. The pilot I have first intro- 
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duced you to does not answer to 
the lithographed pilot. He is 
not at all like him. J never saw 
one like him; I never even saw a 
yilot in a pilot coat, ues ] 
ave seen one in a hat like a 
London dustman’s, in a Jerry 
hat, in a costermouger’s fur cap, 
and in a red nighteap. Never a 
one like lim of the hthograph. 
But, my dear Sir, is anything in 
lite like the lithograph, or the 
book, orthe canvas, or the phe 
secnium picture thereof? Is a 
Royal Academy brigand like a 
Calabrian brigand? — a Royal 
Italian Opera Swiss maiden like 
a young girl of any one of the 
thirteen Cantons? Are poet- 
shepherdesses like women who 
tend sheep? Are stage pense 
like Buckinghamshire labourers ? 
Ix any imitation, reproduction, or 
representation of life, like hfe? 
— of man, like man? All men 
are liars. Put pencils or pens, or 
‘broidering needles in our hands 
we straightway fall alying, an 

lie our heads out of shape, call- 
ing that imagination, fiction, 
forsooth! 

The long low room of the Trin- 
chinopoly Crab, though by day 
a very Lybian desert of sandy 
floor, tenantless settles, and py- 
ramid-spittoons, and drawing, 
perhaps, searcely a butt of beer 
per month, does a roaring trade 
at night; for there are always 
ships in the river, and boats to 
row, and skippers who have used 
the Crab before, and nautical 
tradesmen cager to meet them; 
though this river-side house is a 
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good mile and a quarter from any 
village, or even inhabited house. 
Decent, honest, civil, God-fear- 
ing men are these seamen-cap- 
tains — the nobly great majority 
of them that is — of every port 
and nation. From the uhaie 
whaling captains at Hull and 
Glasgow, to the mighty mail 
steamer skippers at Liverpool or 
Southampton, they are alinost 
invariably the same: 
speech, 


modest of assertion, 
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lineating you in large-buttoned 

eacoats, wide ducks, and flat 

ats. Simple-minded men, making 
the little parade you do of your 
travelling lore and nautical learn- 
ing — Icaving the first ouly to be 
guessed at in your mahogany 
checks and sun-crimsoned fore- 
heads and embrowned hands; 
the second only to be known in 
the hour of danger and peril, 


civil offwhen the sea runs mountains 
uict of demeanour,|high, and the masts bend hke 
and in-i 


whips, and the rigging writhes 


capable of grandiloquence, al-: like the tresses of a woman pos- 


most to a fault. They will tell 
you diftidently of the Isles of 
Greece that they “were down 
Cerigo way once with fruit;” 
whereas young Swallowpounce 
of the Treasury, whose Mediter- 
ranean travels 1 verily believe 
have never octeniled beyond 
Malta, is for ever bragging of 
and quoting 


“Eternal sunmer gilds them yet, 
But all except their sun is set.” 


{lave they been to India? Um, 
yes: Calcutta, and so on, said as 
easily as “Chelsea.” ‘The ter- 
rible Patagonian promontory, the 
awful and inhospitable land of 
Terra del Fuego 1s to them mere- 
ly The Horn; and Venice, the 
Adriatic, Dalmatia, Styria, are 
all summed up in a simple “Up 
the Gulf as far as Tryeast with 
hides.” arewell, ye seamen- 
captains, honest men, who as 
pene oue persist in wearing 
chimney-pot hats and frockcoats, 
as your pictorial and literary de- 
lineators are incorrigible in de- 


sessed. 
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Tama medical practitioner, the 
author of a little work on Whit- 
lows. <As I sit at this moment I 
see the little work bound neatly 
— “Cook on Whitlows” — lying 
upon the table of my consulting 
room. When I look round my 
walls upon my bookshelves I see 
works ae the hundred on de- 
tached subjects. There is a work 
upon diseases of the heart and 
lungs; there are several others 
quite as long on asthma, or con- 
sumption. ‘There are works upon 
dyspepsia, rheumatisin, fevers, 
gunshot wounds, diseases of the 
knee-joint or of the skin; there 
arc systems of medicine, systems 
of surgery, treatises upon the 
whole contents of the apothe- 
eary’s shop, and claborate works 
upon the uses of a single me- 
dicine. 

Now, although we medical 
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writers are rather apt to fall into| before the cry 


the Whole Hog course of action, 
and to grind, each of us at his 
own subject, as if there were no 
other in the world; although one 
of us refers everything to the 
heart, another to the lungs, 
another to the stomach, another 
to gun-shot wounds, another to 
the knee-joint, and another to the 
skin; and although I myself have 
a strong impression that there is 
a latent whitlow at the bottom 
of rheumatic gout; still, I am 
tempted to ask myself the 
question, when will there be as 
good a library provided for the 
uses of the moralist or states- 
man? When, apart from the 
Rabbinical traditions of the law 
books, shall he have ready to his 
use, works as elaborate and phi- 
losophical upon the Principles of 
Crime as we have on the Prin- 
ciples of Medicine? 

in au by-strect, this very morn- 
ing, I saw at the door of a small 
oil-shop a cart heaped with 
bundles of firewood. The carter 
was discussing matters with the 
shopkeeper inside the house. A 
child not five years old crept fuar- 
tively along the pavement witha 
wicked, craven glance towards 
the shop-door, and when he was 
near enough sprang at the cart 
aud snatched from the bottom of 
it one loose stick. With that 
treasure he sped away as fast as 
baby legs could carry him, turn- 
ing back every now and then a 
face that looked as cowardly and 
villanous as though it were that 
of a grown man flying guilty from 
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of murder. The 
cry of “Stop thief!” was raised 
after this little varlet by a child 
of his own age, with lustrous 
eyes, long eyelashes and an 
emaciated down-covered face. 
You boy who ery stop thief! I 
said to myself, are scrofulous. 
My books explain you to me. 
I know how far, and in what 
manner, I can do you good, ‘The 
other child is suffering as evi- 
dently under some ad seas: 
but how would that be regarded, 
if | — using my longer se — 
should overtake the sufferer, and 
then subinit him to the notice of 
the doctor authorised by law to 
treat such cases? Deep-seated 
and serious as the mischief in his 
case evidently is, either nothing 
would be done, I think, or some- 
thing very useless; an expensive 
remedy might be applied insuch a 
way as to confirm and strengthen 
the disease. Political economy is 
but a part of social science, | 
would say it is the physiology of 
the civil constitution. You may 
hbase your morbid anatomy upon 
it, and muchalso of your medicine 
and surgery, but those studics 
have yet to be placedon scicntifie 
ground, You have also your 
whole system of materia medica, 
of remedies, to form into a study, 
before your knowledge can be 
brought to bear with accurate 
effect on crime, 

Nevertheless, some little houses 
have already been run up on this 
new plot, andI have lately seen 
a book lettered — just as we 
label “Solly on the Brain,” or 
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“Budd on the Liver,” — Hill|such fine old etre gentlemen, 


on Crime. I sat down before it 
with an appetite, and read it 
through. 
the old proverb, is a cake that 
you cau cat and have, the volume 
remained whole upon the table 
after it had been devoured. I 

ropose now to mince a little of 
it, or I should rather say, as a 
professional man, to exhibit it in 
the form of a single draught. 

In the first slice. it 1s made 
evident in Mr. irs book that the 
amount of crime has decreased 

eatly since the good old times, 

ecause the predisposing and 
exciting causes (upon which the 
author duly treats) have de- 
creased very much in strength. 

Highway robbery was once 
regarded as a gentlemanly, 
spirited amusement. Assaults 
upon watchmen were so regarded 
in the memory of many of us, but 
in the really good old times it 
was no great stain upon the 

outh even of a Chief Justice if, 
ike Sir John Popham, he sallied 
out at night as captain of a 
desperate band, to stop travellers 
on Shooter's Hill and pillage 
them. A Prince of Wales had 
been a robber on Gad’s Hill; and, 
for the benefit of noble burglars 
and high-waymen, a statute de- 
creed that a peer of the realm or 
lord of parhament, on his first 
conviction of a robbery, was 
entitled to benefit of clergy, even 
if he could not read; that a lord 
of parliament could read being 
in those days by no means a 
matter of course. The spirit of 


all of the good old times, was not 
invariably mild. Upon the coat 


As a book, in spite of} of one such chief was blazoned in 


large silver letters, “I am Captain 
Warner, commander of a troop of 
robbers, an enemy to God, with- 
out pity and without mercy.” 

The causes of crime, assummed 
up by Mr. Hill, are, bad trainin 
and ignorance, drunkenness an 
other kinds of protligacy, poverty, 
habits of aolauie the laws en- 

endered by the ereation of arti- 
ficial offences, other kinds of 
unjust Jegislation, temptations 
to crime caused by uncertainty 
or insufficiency of punishment. 
These last act, of course, rather 
in aid of other causes; chances 
of escape from the due penalties 
of crime weaken resistance to 
temptation — they are not tempta- 
tions in themselves. 

The causes thus specified are 
all now actively at work; that is 
notorious. But it is not so well 
known as it should be, that every 
onc of them acts, in our own days, 
with greatly diminished force. 
Fewcriminalsare reading people. 
The great decrease of ‘yunken: 
ness 1s notorious to every mode- 
rately sanc man who does not 
earry his pigs to a Whole Hog 
market. Of the decrease of 
poverty we may be very well con- 
vineed, when we remember that 
in the fine old times of Agincourt 
and so on, the four-pound wheaten 
loaf would have cost, at our 
money valuation, half-a-crown, 
and the artificers and labourers 
were “driven to content them- 
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selves with horsse corn, beans,!he speaks; he having fulfilled the 


eason, otes, tares, and lintels.” 
‘he inerease of servants’ wages 
— which m Birmingham have 
risen fourfold in the last sixty 


duties of an Inspector of prisons 
both in England and Scotland. | 
will state a few of Mr. Hill’s 
opinions, and then hint a few of 


years, and everywhere have in- | my own, 

creased so ratch as to yield a} <A first fact to be remembered 
large deposit of surplus in the in considering what treatment is 
savings’ banks — is a suflicient! most proper for our public crimi- 
proof of the increased value ofinals is, that the number of them 
the poor man’s services, and the; bears a very small proportion to 


increased consideration he = re- 
ceives for what he does. In this 
respect, though many still are 
suffering, the number of the 
sufferers becomes steadily fewer. 
As for artificial offences, when 
we have got rid of the game laws, 
there will remain not many; and 
although courts of justice are, to 
this day, uncertain im their issues, 
and unequal in the judginents 
they pronounce, itis along time 
since the English judges were 
themselves tried and fined for 
their venality ; since Sir Adam de 
Stratton, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, paid thirty-four thou- 


the population of the country. 
In any town of moderate size the 
thieves are better known to the 
police than the shoemakers or 
lations Even in London a list 
very nearly complete could be 
supphed for insertion in the trade 
department of the Post Office 
Directory. At Kinghorn, in Fife, 
there were nine resident profes- 
sional thieves, who produced the 
bulk of the public offences for a 
population of fifteen hundred 
pent In the whole of East 
.othian there were not more 
than twelve professional thieves 
among six-and-thirty thousand 


sand marks for having subjected jnen, honest inthe sight of law. 


his law to lucre, and since Sir 
Thomas Wayland, Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, was sen- 
tenced to be hanged, for aiding 
and abetting murder. 

What of the remedies, 
modes of treatinent now in use, 
or those others whichare perhaps 
hereafter to be preferred? Upon 
this important subject Mr. Ire- 
deric Hill has a great deal to say. 
His opinions are entitled to re- 
spect, because his life has been 
devoted chiefly to the considera- 
tion of the subjects about which 


the: 


Many otfenees are committed by 


;asmall nmmber of culprits, some 


of whom come into the prison 
scores of times. Mr. Hill quotes 
from one of his reports a striking 
illustration of this fact in the 
case of Inverness. ‘My in- 
formant, a police officer of the 
town, who had been several years 
in the service, had passed all his 
life at Inverness, and says that 
he knows every house in the 
town, and all its inhabitants, that 
he is quite certain the great bulk 
of the people are honest, aud that 
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if fifty or sixty persons could be 
withdrawn, and the vagrants kept 
away, there would be really very 
few offences. He says that he 
has the very same set of offenders 
over and over again through his 
hands, and he particularly men- 
tioned one woman who had been 
eighteen years on the street, and 
who he feels sure has been a 
risoner in the police cells at 
east a thousand times, chiefly for 
acts of violence, such as breaking 
windows, &c., committed when 
drunk. It was on the 28th of 
September that] was questioning 
him on these matters, and this 
woman had already been com- 
mitted seventeen times in that 
month.” 


ae 


This case makes very evident 
the uselessness of short comuit- 
tals, and may lead at once to a 
statement of the principle which 
Mr. Hill advocates. The object 
of state punishment, he argues, 
is not to avenge offences, but to 
prevent them. Prevention re- 
quires that the prison should be 
made a place decidedly un- 
pleasant to the criminal, but 
while imprisonment should be a 
penalty to the transgressor, It 
should be used at the same time 
as a means of reformation. 
Therefore Mr. Hill looks forward 
to the time when a criminal once 
placed in proper custody shall so 
remain until he can be returned 
upon the country with areason- 
able hope that he will not go out 
to prey again upon his fellows. 


There is another point upon 
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which Mr. Hill has a good deal 
to say. There never (according 
to him) was a more absurd mis- 
take made in social science than 
when prisoners were set to work 
upon a labour machine, to toil 
hard and produce nothing, for 
the abeart reason that honest 
men would suffer if the wealth of 
the country were increased by 
prison industry. Honest working 
people gain by the result of pro- 
ductive labour in the prisons, 
and must gain by every addition 
to the country’s wealth, however 
produced, as they must lose by 
every deduction from it. 

Mr. Hill is of opinion that a 
short-sighted view of this ex- 
tremely simple question leads not 
afew people frequently into the 
companion error that when waste 
makes want, such want is good 
for trade. A man’s house is burnt 
down with all its contents. At 
once there is employment for the 
bricxlayers, there is a demand 
for tables and chairs, carpets, 
glass, &c. ‘To a few people there 
has been an obvious gain, but to 
the community there has occurred 
a loss. The man whose house was 
burned down, and upon whose 
purse those sudden calls were 
made, finding his capital reduced, 
reduces thenceforward in a pro- 
portionate degree his expenses, 
and for years afterwards Meta 
trom the employment of much 
labour, which would otherwise 
have been receiving wages from 
his wealth. The Pallany arises 
from the gain to the few being 
immediately perceptible; while 
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the loss to the many is invisible, ) bably prefer remaining in his dirt 


because it is so widely spread. 
The capital being the same, 
the wages rise and fall in propor- 
tion to the number of men among 
whom the wages-fund has to be 
divided. But when the criminals 
roduce nothing, the capital is 
ess than when they help to swell 
it, and whether they produce or 
not, they eat. A consideration 
of the interest of honest men does 
not, therefore, as many have 
supposed, call us off from our 
plain answer to the simple ques- 
tion: it is better that the taxes 
of the honest working people 
should be spent on feeding crimi- 
nals in idleness; or should not 
‘prisoners be made, as far as pos- 
sible, to earn their board and 
lodging in the jail? In Mr. Hill’s 
pinion, prisons could be made 
wbarly self-supporting. 
” Mr. Hill says, that those erimi- 
nals who least deserve our mercy, 
fing, the discipline of a well- 
ented prison, in proportion 
to their stubbornness, a most un- 
merciful infliction upon their ill- 
regulated minds oe hodies. A 
burglar accustomed to sloth, 
drunkenness, and the excitemeuts 
of debauchery and viec, finds 
himself tortured by the whole- 
someness of the new life he leads 
in prison. ‘However great a 
sluggard, he must rise, the very 
morning after his admission, cven 
in the middle of winter, when the 
clock strikes six.” (In English 
gaols, however, it is to be own- 


to the trouble of making himself 
clean, he must immediately wash 
himself, and that thoroughly. So 
soon as that is done, he must, if 
he has been tried, begin a task 
of labour, with the prospect of 
losing his dinner if he be sullen 
and refuse to complete it. Should 
he ask for a companion he will be 
at once refused. Between times 
he may wish to comfort himself 
with a pipe, or, at least with a 
pinch of snuff; but no, the rules 
inexorably and most properly 
forbid all luxuries, especially 
such as foster habits of expense. 
At dinner, he may ask for at least 
alittle beer; but he is again re- 
fused, and he finds that, how- 
ever much against his will, he 
has suddenly beeome a member 
of a total abstinence society. As 
for opportunities of gambling, he 
has neither anything to stake, nor 
any person with whom to play. 
When it is considered how pain- 
ful an effort is generally neces- 
sarv to break through a single 
bad habit, it may be judged how 
much a person, under such ceir- 
cumstances, must suffer.” When 
Mr. Hill’s Jabours began, men 
were often found declaring that 
they had rather be in jail than 
out of it, “sinee they were full 
fed and had no work to do.” In 
one case a prisoner sent repeated 
complaints to the magistrates of 
various defects in the ee 
in which he was confined, and, 
getting no attention, he at last 


ed that he has too much bed.); threatened their worships that if 
“Then, although he would pro-|they did not make the place more 
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comfortable he should be obliged 
to leave. On another occasion 
the tenant of an old-fashioned 

rison under Mr. Hill’s inspection 
boa informed that his term had 
expired, and that he was at liber- 
ty, replied, that having been in 
jail twelve months for other peo- 
ple’s pleasure he should now stop 
for his own. ‘To this determina- 
tion he adhered with so much ob- 
stinacy, that the jailer reported 
the case to the town clerk. The 
town clerk having in vain ex- 
postulated with the man, sum- 
moned a meeting of the magis- 
trates, and the wisdom of the 
whole bench not suflicing to get 
over the difficulty in any other 
way, it was at oe ee by 
the town clerk, and carried un- 
animously, that the man should 
be smoked out of his cell with 
brimstone. 

Though prison discipline should 
be reformatory, it must at the 
same time be penal; and upon 
this Mr. Hill also insists. It ap- 
pears to him quite possible to 
make a change In the dietaries of 
the English prisons. The average 
daily cost of food to a prisoner 18 
fourpence halfpenny in England, 
and a penny less in Scotland. To 
reduce this expense in England 
to the same rate as in Scotland 
would save forty thousand pounds 
a year. There is no reason why 
this should not be done, Mr. Hill 
thinks, by a free use of maize 
and oatmeal. 

Under the prison system at 
which it is the desire of Mr. Hill 

hat the country should arrive by 
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slow and careful steps, as much 
care would be required in the 
selection of the governors of 
gaols as in the selection of physi- 
cians to our hospitals. On the 
judgment of each, equal reliance 
would be placed; how to treat 
individual cases, and when to 
discharge them as relieved and 
cured, being subject to general 
rules, whether economic or me- 
dical, left for determination to 
the skill of the appointed officers. 
The prisons of the nation would 
not be so many disconnected 
undertakings, but all parts of 
one great whole; and as there are 
hospitals for children, for con- 
sumptive cases, and for idiots 
and for incurables, so Mr. Hill 
looks forward to the day when 
we may have prisons prepared 
for the classification of offenders 
according to the general charat: 
ter of their crimes, and also ac- 
cording to the three separate 
classes, men, women, and ghil- 
dren. The refractory or thdgon- 
firmed and hopeless criminals 
whose presence among others 
would complicate the discipline 
of any gaol, he would have 
drafted to a prison of their own, 
and callented for peculiar treat- 
ment inestablishments analogous 
to those existing, among us doc- 
tors, for idiots and incurables. 
Prisons-should not be expensive 
structures with palatial fronts. 
The average cost of building pri- 
sons is now about a hundred and 
fifty pounds for each criminal’s 
accommodation. The largest and 
newest portion of York Castle 
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was erected at a cost of one thou- 
sand two hundred pounds a head 
~—- which, compared with even 
Model Cottages, is rather an ex- 
pensive style of building. 

Thus far I have carried Mr. Hill 
in my gig. He is full of good 
matter, and his views are always 
worth steady reflection; but are 
not always to be adopted without 
inquiry. I will now hint how 1 
come to this latter conclusion. 

As that learned and influential 


body, The British College of] proposes. 


Health, trace all diseases to one 
polluted source, which only their 
admirable pills, numbers one and 
two, can purify; and, as J, my- 
self, am nut clear but that the 
neglect of a disorder to which I 
have devoted much time and at- 
teution (I allude to whitlows), 
may have something to do with 
the commission of Crime; so I 
generally find that writers on 
prisons, and thick-and-thin ad- 
ministrators of prison systems, 
write about prisons and prisoners 
as if ee else in the social 
system were perfectly adjusted. 
Whereas it appears to me lupos- 
sible rationally to consider the 
subject of Prison Discipline with- 
out an immediate, a constant, 
and a careful reference to the 
condition of many varicties of 
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lished in workhouses, for all peo- 
ple able to maintain themselves 
in the house by their own work, 
an independent ward, in which a 
distressed man, having health 
and industry, might find relief 
unalloyed by the degradation — 
which such a man often keenly 
feels — of leaving on the parish. 
But 1 go further, and contend 
that until there be such wards in 
workhouses, we must not think 
of regulating prisons as Mr. Hill 
vo further still, and 
contend that one of the first es- 
sentials and requirements of a 
well-regulated Prison is, that its 
inmates should be worse off in 
every imaginable respect than 
the bulk of honest paupers and 
honest labouring men. Taking 
every precaution to ensure the 
cleanliness and health of crimi- 
nals — for it is of great impor- 
tance to society that they should 
not engender disease — Lrequire 
that their condition shall, in no 
particular, present a favourable 
comparison with the pauper’s or 
the labourer’s. Let it do soe 
under any system, and I eall 
that system, however plausible 
in theory, ainanifestly false and 
absurd one in its practical opera- 
tion. 

We may all sct up our little 


people who never offend against|chandlers shops of political eco- 


the laws and never get into pri- 
gon at all. 


nomy, and serve out quarterns 
and half quarterns of that excel- 


Mr. Hill is so far sensible ofjlent article across the counter 


this difficulty as connected with 
the employment of prison labour, 
that he makes the good sugges- 
tion that there might be estab- 


until Doomsday: but on this 

question of prison labour there 

always remains a consideration 

to be kept in view which is even 
2a 
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superior to that commodity. It 
is, that the poor and honest 
workman shall never within his 

ersonal experience know it to 
eafact that his labour is inter- 
fered with, by the labour of cri- 
minals thrown into the market 
with the contract-power of a 

eat prison. It would no doubt 
e an unspeakable comfort to 
him, in such a case, to know 
from the Gospel according to 
Cocker, that society was the 
gainer by the operation. Such 
an assurance would beyond all 
question exceedingly mitigate the 
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consideration I think it right 
and necessary that there should 
be in jails some degraded kind of 
hard and irksome work, belong- 
ing Lay to jails. I don’t think 
Mr. Hill’s punishment of cleanli- 
ness and discipline, and no beer 
and no tobacco, half enough for 
the regular hands. I think it a 
question by no means to be left 
out of view, What kind of work 
does the determined thief, or the 
determined swindler, or the de- 
termined vagrant, most abhor? 
Find me that work; and toit, in 
preference to any other, I set 


pangs of hunger, the miscries of/that man relentlessly. Now, I 
a wretched home, the despair of| make bold to whisper in Mr. Hill's 


living hard by the toil of a whole 
life; still, andere suffering, and 
enough matter for unwholesome 
reflection and unwholesome con- 


ear, the inquiry whether the work 
best answering to thig descrip- 
tion is not almost invariably 
found to be useless work? And 


trast would remain in the breast|to such useless work, I plainly 


of that deluded and unreasonable 
citizen, to render it highly desi- 
rable that he’ should never be 
placed in such acondition. And 
so widely is this felt, notwith- 
standing the briskness of the 
retail trade in political economy, 
that the difficulty of getting work 
for prisoners to do, has been 


say, I desire to set that deter- 
mined thief, swindler, or vagrant 
for las punishment. 1 have not 
the least hesitation in avowing to 
Mr. Hill that it is a satisfaction to 
me to see that determined thief, 
swindler, or vagrant, sweating 
profusely at the treadmill or the 
crank, and extremely galled to 


enormous; while the dithculty of| know that he is doing nothing all 


disposing of their work, when it 
has been done on speculation, 
has, over and over again, neces- 
sitated its sale at a considerable 


the time but undergoing punish- 
ment. I have a very strong idea 
that he is sent to prison, right- 
fully, for that purpose; and 1 


loss. Mr. Hill’s treadmill patients| have no idea whatever that he is 


did not grind the air because the 
magistrates were bent on their 


yet entitled to the privilege of 
eing taught a trade, or that his 


grinding the air, but because the/life out of that place has estab- 
magistrates could not get any-|lished his claim within that place 


thing else for them to grind. 


to work as men work who are not 


And this brings me to another | despoilers of their kind. 
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Considering prisons as hospi-'exert and exhaust every real and 
tals for cure, Mr. Hill seems to;sound educational means of 
forget how often they would be; keeping people, from their child- 
hospitals for incurables. Already,|hood upwards, out of prison. 
he justly points out, prisons arec|But, when they have got into 
chiefly filled with professional! prison, and when we are con- 
thieves, to whom, when at large, | sidering how to provide for them 
“thieving” is a profession. Does|therc, we must mount with the 
he think it possible that the|aidofaGood Spirit to the highest 
twelve professional thieves of|jtower in the jail; we must let 
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East Lothian; the fifty or sixty 
thieves of Inverness; or the 
woman of eighteen years’ law and 
window-breaking experience who 
was committed to ja seventeen 
times in tweuty-cight days, could 
ever be made to serve in the 
ranks of honest folk by any sort 
of such hospital treatment as he 
recommends? 

In short, putting whitlows out 
of the question just now (though 
I think, myself, there is a great 
deal in them appropriate to this 
subject and every other) IT am 
afraid that persous who get into 
prison, must continue to accept 
prison, subject to many conside- 
rable inconveniences; and that it 
is even better for the community 
not to profit b 


the labour of] steward. 


that beneficent Asmodeus unroof 
the houses for us, and show us 
how the people live, and toil, and 
die; and we shall then know that 
we must not stretch out a hand 
to touch a privation or a hard- 
ship in the criminal’s condition, 
without a just consideration for 
every humble figure in the great 
panorama. 


So eeeiaeaenancene 
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In the triangular space left 
between the side of a steamer 
and a pair of barrels, many years 
ago, there was jammed a boy, 
myself, travelling from London 
to Rotterdam under care of the 
It was, or] was, a pale 


those persons, than to make their|boy with blue eyes and yellow 
condition suggestive of shocking|hair, aged ten. I thought that 
comparisons in the minds of the|I had chosen with remarkable 
striving and honest. Mr. Hilljskill an entrenched position, 
is a very sensible man, and has/parted by the barrels from an 
served the public (like others of|impertinent world too ready with 
his name and lineage) well, andjits vulgar consolations, and very 
has a far better eye for looking|}handy to the mighty basin of 
over a prison wall and seceing|the sea, for I was worse than 
something outside of it than s caastnenes As for the steward, 
many authorities I could name.|] disowned his patronage. I was 
I cordially agree with him that}a free boy on a free element. 
the first thing to be done is to} Accustomed up to that date to 
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an income of chance shillings 
and half-crowns that never 


became warm in my pocket; 


before they were torn out to feed 
an unknown monster bearing 
the hard name of Savingsbank, 
I knew that whatever adventures 
might befall, whether from 
whales or pirates on the way to 
Rotterdam, the ogre Savings- 
bank could not stride through 
the ocean after me, though I had 
money in my jacket, money in 
my waistcoat, and gold sewn up 
in the waistband of my trousers. 
] belonged to the inonied world 
and paid my way. That the 
steward was a buccancer is dis- 
pues a very eminent sea robber, 

soon found out. But was he 
not my most obedient, humble 
vassal? 

“One service, steward, you 
may do me,” I said, ‘now that 
we are at Rotterdam. ‘Tell this 
Dutch porter, who shoulders so 
easily m little school portinan- 
teau and leaves me to carry my 
umbrella — tell him that I want 
to go to the house of Mynheer 
Van der Tabak and that he must 
take me there.” ‘To that house Ll 
had been consigned, for Mynheer 
Van der Tabak was the agent 
in Rotterdam to a large school 
established at New Unkraut on 
the Khine. New Unkraut zs upon 
the Rhine, although you will not 
find the name on any map; I went 
to school there, and 1 ought to 
know. My father, tied to London, 
could not, on my first departure 
thither, lead me im his hand to 
the school-door, but he saw me 
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safely on my way over the worst 

part of the journey — London 
streets. From St. Katharine’s 
docks it was all plain sailing, and 
a boy of ten must be a dunce 
indeed if he could not find his 
own way up the Rhine. 

Besides, there was Van der 
Tabak ready to do everything. 
T had a letter to him, addressed 
gencrally “ Rotterdam,” in which 
town he was said to be so well 
known that it had been con- 
sidered impertinent and useless 
to include on the address the 
strect celebrated as that on which 
his house abutted. I followed 
the porter, therefore, confidently. 
He stepped, boldly out, up a 
‘street, down a street, over a 
bridge, down a canal, up a street, 
over a bridge, down a street, 
until he stopped at a small door, 
rang a bell, talked a great deal 
of Dutch with the genius of the 
bell, and then, turning round 
to me as the door closed upon us, 
shook his head and trotted up 
the street again. He had made 
a mistake evidently, but he did 
not look chagrined. “Van der 
Tabak,” I cried in his ear, and 
pulling the letter out of ny jacket 
Ns at the same time held 





efore his eyes the superscrip- 
tion. He then paused and by 
words and signs deliberately 
explained to me: “There are 
seventeen Van der Tabaks.” 
The seventeen did not appear 
to constitute a loving clan, for 
they had all carefully established 
themselves in places very remote 


from one another. If I showed 
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the address on my letter with an 
inquisitive look to a passer-by, 
he either shook his head, or 
pointed off in some new direction, 
saying a few words to the porter, 
who then added a branch line to 
the main trunk along which we 
travelled. We commenced our 
stradamctrical survey of Rotter- 
dam at about half-past one 
o'clock, and at about five o'clock 
—at which time, I judged, the 
porter might begin to want his 
tea — I was left with my little 
portmanteau at the proper house, 
distant about a quarter of a mile 
from the spot at which the boat. 
had landed us. AsI had no Dutch 
money, my friend the porter very 
kindly consented to receive his 
hire in English half-crowns, two 
of which satisfied him after much 
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used for the first time — hot 
chauffe-pieds, though it was a July 
afternoon. Methought, if these 
are ordinary Frows, I know how 
we come by the word frowsy. 
Clotho Van der Tabak held her 
hand out for my letter, looked 
at it, and tee it into the big pocket 
at her side. Lachesis asked me 
eight or ten questions in Dutch, 
and Atropos pointed to a wooden 
stool, at some distance in front 
of the dread sisters, upon which 
1 was to sit. The distance pleased 
me. It was evident that I was to 
wait until their father, husband, 
or son, the Van der Tabak him- 
self, should return; and I did wait 
for an hour, in silence. During 
that hour the sisters talked but 
little to each other, but sat 
stewing gently on their chauffe- 


biting of their edges, and a grow] | pieds, following their work with 


or two. I thought I had been 
cheated. Probably the fact that 
I was a little tired and hungry 
will account for the uncharitable 
suspicion. However, I had only 
paid five shillings for a walk 
through all the streets of Rotter- 
dam with a real Dutchman, after 
all it was cheap. I felt for the 
hard lumps in my waistband, 
found them there, and mounted 
two flights of dark stairs to the 
chamber of Mynheer Van der 
Tabak, with the boldness of 
a true whelp of the British 
Lion. 

But Mynheer was out. Three 
women, wonderfully oily for their 
age, sat at work in a horribly 
close room, with their feet upon 
abominations that I then saw 


their fingers, and watching me 
a little pitifully with their cyes. 
At last one of them, after along 
search with her hand among the 
articles concealed within her 
pocket, brought to light a soft 
cake in a state of perspiration, 
which, with a word or two 
expressed in a kind tone, she 
offered to me. They mistook 
me for a child, those Dutch 
women. 

I declined the cake, upon which 
its owner, having first taken a 
bite out of it, returned it to her 
pecket. After another pause 
there was a short discussion 
among the women, and Clotho, 
stooping a little, drew from under 
her chair, where it lay hidden by 
her ample skirts, such a stone 
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bottle as I should in England 


* have she? Shel to contain Seltzer- | stairs. 
rom the same handy|Tabak. Under the weight of a 


water. 
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There was a creaking on the 
It was not Van der 


cupboard she produced a glass,|true Dutchman they would have 


having the mark of her own fair groaned more heavily. 


lips upon its rim, impressed in 
at least three places. Into this 
she poured for me some beer out 
of the stone bottle. 1 drank that, 


and thought it good. But very|indicated mine. 


soon my head began to ache while 
IT was wondering at what time 
Mynheer Van der ‘Tabak would 
come home to tea. 





A tall, 
spare, yellow man with a long 
hooked nose, entered. The women 
in a few quiet guttural words 
acknowledged his presence and 
Ie read m 

letter, looked at me, and said, 
“Very goot, I will take you to 
a bed.” We went down-stairs; 
my little portmanteau was again 


The Dutch women worked and|/placed on the shoulder of a 


the light waned. I stared at them 
through the twilight and the 
thick hot atmosphere, while my 
mind ran in a melancholy way to 


the tune of Mynheer Van Dunk.!show you, 


Was Van der Tabak like his 
countryman given to. sipping 
“brandy and water gaily;” and 


was there no tea to be hoped for; | twilight. 


porter, and | trotted out into 
the lamplighted streets beside 
the hospitable Zamicl to whom 
I had been consigned. “TI will 
” he said, ‘a very 
poe hotel.” 1 did uot talk to 
im and] was glad to get out of 
his close room into the summer 
As my guide stalked 


but would he come in presently|on, L fell into a reverie beside 


and ask me to play at cards with|him, 


and forgot my hunger. 


him by the light of a flaring/I should be soon again an inde- 


candle, getting my nose red, and 
my body stout, and iny trousers 
wrinkled like his own? Should 
we, in fact, go to work in the 
true Dutch way, as I had scen 
it represcnted in old pictures. 
Was the unwholesome fachesis 
to lean over my shoulder as I 
deliberated whether I would play 
the ace or ten of spades, and was 
I — longing for tea or 
honestly, even a draught of milk 


pendent English traveller, able 
to call for what 1] liked. As 
we walked by a canal side, the 
lamplight and the water in the 
street, the quaint old houses and 
the people round about me, even 
the very pebbles under foot, 
were printed off on the white 
paper of my mind. We passed 
an old chureh porch, and a rich 


to speak | flow of organ music pouring over 


the fresh impressions as they 


and water — to imitate my bost/were just then made within me, 


who was accustomed to sip 
brandy and water gaily, quench- 
ing his thirst with two Vv arts of the 
first and a pint of the 


fixed them permanently into the 
only picture of the town of 
Rotterdam that time has been 


atter daily. | unable to efface. 
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“You must take the boat to Co- 
logne at two o'clock to-morrow,” 
said Mynheer, “You carry Eng- 
lish monies, I suppose?” I said 
“Yes.” “Very goot. I will 
change it for you into Dutches 
and Germans. 1| will be with you 
when you getup to-morrow morn- 
ing.” So Mynhecr considcrately 
left me at one of the few hotels in 
which there happened to be not 
a waiter who spoke English. Or- 
dered by him in my name, there 
was brought to ine a supper of 
bread and milk. Then IL was 
shown the way to bed. 

Alone that night upon a little 
bed, under clean dimity curtains, 
I cried myself to sleep, for the 
spirit of childhood came and set 
my tears a-flowing. But in the 
morning there came Mynheer 
Van der Tabak, with the ques- 
tion, ‘What is your monies?” 
In exchange for a few sovercigns 
he gave me a complete numisma- 
tical collection of greasy en pet 
and German silver counters ha- 
ving no recognizable image and 
superscription; over them he 
mumbled, as if it were a benison, 
avery short and rapid account of 
their value. “You must have 
pieces of all kinds and pay exact, 
or else in giving change peoples 
will cheat you.” I felt at the time 
as chewed) had bought a copper- 
mine, and lost considerably by 
the venture. But as Van der 
Tabak said, ‘in giving change 
peoples will cheat you,” so i 
pocketed without any remark his 
dirty moucy and his axiom. 

Mynhcer departed, and I saw 
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no more ofhim. Ina big roomI 
sat down before a fresh basin of 
bread and milk, not feeling my 
dignity offended, because I had 
a real affection for good bread 
and milk, especially when I was 
master of the sugar basin. After 
breakfast 1 set out to do what 
Mynheer should have done for 
me, and without much trouble 
found the starting place of the 
Cologne steamer and the booking 
office, there being plenty of Eng- 
lish spoken by the water side. ] 
paid my way — half fare as being 
a child — on to Cologne; made 
sure about the time of starting, 
and went back to the hotel 
where J was to dine like au in- 
dependent tourist at the table 
Chote. The hostess, a clear- 
skinned, stout, genial woman 
uused me to sit by her side, and 
I was not too proud to be glad 
that she assumed towards me, 
with a great deal of nice tact, 
motherly relations. The dinner 
puzzled me. I did not understand 
the meaning of dessert and meat 
at once upon the table-cloth. 
There was so much oil in all the 
dishes that I felta little sick at 
contemplation of the long per- 
spective of them. I had some 
vermicelli soup, tasting of castor 
oil. The fish fried in oil I could 
not put into my mouth. After 
that, I nursed terrible suspicions 
on the subject of the made 
dishes. The waiters, hovering 
over us like harpies, pounced 
upon the larger lumps and joints 
of meat, and bore them away 
over our heads, to be sliced up at 
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side tables, and brought round.|artist travelling with all his fa- 
IT could not dine atall until I/mily, and taking sketches for a 
saw plum pudding. The good-| book upon Rhine scenery. I used 
humoured landlady was at last/to look over his shoulder, and 
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amused and 
that I made a 
that. 

Then all was paid for, and my 
little portmanteau went upon a 
truck with other luggage to the 
boat. Fairly on hoard and started 
up the Rhine, 1 went down into 
the cabin, put my cap upon my 
knees, Riel Gayle’ into it the 
coins out of my jacket pocket. 
1 desired to know what they all 
meant. I had already begun to 
use them, and in so doing had 
obtained data to go upon; there- 
fore I set to work upon the pro- 
blem with the unsightly counters 
before me, as I had set to work 
at home over a dissected map or 
an ingenious labyrinth. A worthy 
Englishman accosted ne.‘ 'Ter- 
rible work that, Sir,” he said, 
with a comicair; half humouring, 
half pitying my dignity of indc- 
pendence as a tourist. “Terrible 
work. Can I help you at all?” 
“Thank you,” Isaid, ‘I should 
like really to know how much | 
have been cheated.” Then I told 
him my suspicion about Mynheer 
Van der Tabak, and he sitting 
down by my side helped ine toa 
correct knowledge of the number 
of shillings Mynheer had sup- 
aa to be contained in an Eng- 
ish pound, and instilled into me 
at the same time a full knowledge 
of the mysteries of groschen, 
ofennige, and so on. Thereafter 
T hadio fear. He was an English 


seas at seeing| marvel at the rapidity with which 
earty dinner upon|he pencilled scenes down as the 


steamer passed. He used to talk 
to me as though I were a man of 
fifty, and I attached myself to 
him, though it by no means 
suited my huiout to place my- 
self in a formal way under his 
protection. 

We slept on board one night, 
during which the steamer ran 
aground and jerked me off a 
table into a corner of the cabin 
to my great delight, for I had al- 
ways enjoyed shipwreck above 
all things. Unluckily, however, 
there was nothing visible on 
deck more terrible than fog, and 
Thad seen fogsin London. We 
rot off again after some hours’ 

elay, tomy regret, without any 
catastrophe. We were boarded 
somewhere for passports, but I 
was ready for all that. My pass- 
port had been many days in m 
possession; a fond parent had, 
indeed, proposed before my de- 
parture into foreign parts, that 
a full length black profile of me 
should be taken, in which I was 
to be represented with my pass- 
port in my hand. 

At Cologne, while the porters 
were at work upon the heap of 
bones under which my _ port- 
manteau was buried, I got ashore 
and swang my legs in a high 
state of juvenile enjoyment ona 
wooden railing. At the same 
time I was enjoying thoroughly 
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the sight of the distant mountains 
and the near cathedral towers 
the Rhine and the bridge of 
boats. The artist and his family 
passed by upon the way into the 
town, and rather hurt my dignity 
by glancing at me and at cae 
other with an interchange of 
some compassionate remarks. I 
dare say | was looking seutimen- 
tal; I was not too young to have 
read Childe Harold, but I was as 
happy as a prince, and had got 
on so capitally by myself that I 
resented pity as injustice. The 
truth is, as I put it myself, the 
capacities of boys are gencrally 
underrated. There are some men 
at fifty, a great deal less fit to 
travel unprotected than the ma- 
jority of boysatten. The artist 
came to me in his polite way and 
said, “Perhaps, Sir, as we are 
fellow-travellers, both going on 
to-morrow morning, we may do 
well to occupy the same hotel.” 
1 knew what he meant and 
thanked him, took the name of 
the hotel for which he was bound, 
and went on with my medita- 
tions. 

My little nugget of leather ha- 
ving been extracted from the 
great mountain of luggage on 
the steamer, I went to the hotel 
indicated, found an English 
waiter there, met my friend the 
artist once in the corridor, who 
shook hands with me heartily 
and made ajoke or two, but did 
not in any way offer to invade 
my privacy. In the evening [ 
went out for a ramble by the 
water-side, and coming home 
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followed out the idea by which 
I had been pleased in Rotter- 
dam, and supped on bread and 
milk. So far, all went well; but 
the next morning I was in sad 
distress, for the Boat started at 
five a.m., and the English waiter 
did not get up. Soon after four 
in the morning | was crying out 
over the heavy staircase of the 
dark old inn to sleepy people 
who spoke no English, that, if 
they pleased I should lke to 
have some bread and milk for 
breakfast before left. Nothing 
eould be made of ne, or done for 
me, and | went off in the raw 
morning to the steamer, in com- 
pany with the artist and his fa- 
inily, the several members of 

i . 
which had been tumbling about 
the inn staircases, dressing in 
furious haste, and wanting hot 
water, a bill, a porter, and other 
matters, for the last ten minutes: 
while I, more virtuous, but not 
more happy for my virtue, had 
been up and dressed in time to 
devote half-an-hour to the vain 
search for a breakfast. 

‘That was the last stage of my 
journey. On the same morning, 
when the boat stopped on its 
way ‘alongside the quiet town of 
New Unkraut, there stood upon 
the pete a placid man with a 
small cloth cap on his head, and 
his collar turned back from his 
neck, who smoked a pipe with 
beautiful tranquillity, and who 
had evidently singled me out 
from among the passengers. | 
saw that he was lookin at me 
quietly while the great scrambling 
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of ropes took place. 


DOMESTIC PETS. 
I shooktand with mighty folk, the senti- 


hands with my friends on board! ment is equally prevalent. Little 


and stepped ashore; the port- 
manteau was dropped out of the 
vessel after me; the umbrella J 
carried in my own right hand. 
The quiet German instantly 
stepped forward, took from me 
the umbrella (which I never 
touched a teag until my return 
to England), and gave me, in 
the English language, a mild, 
friendly weleome to New Un- 
kraut. J believed in him in- 
stantly; and, taking his hand 
with all childish simplicity, walk- 
ed by his side, chattering, to 
school. 

So ended my first taste of the 
responsibilities of ‘life. I liked 
it, and it did me good. In that 
little attempt to fly alone, I ob- 
taincd more practical knowledge 
than is usually got out. of a half- 
year’s grind at Propria que Ma- 
ribus; andl have no doubt went 
further to make a man of me 
than any amount of physical in- 
jury and moral contamination I 
could have suffered among what 
are soinctimes called the whole- 
some hardships of a fag. 


cert 
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Tux power of visiting and 
studying a good menagerie is 
ever regarded as a pleasurable 
privilege; but the fact of having 
and holding a collection of living 
creatures all to one’s self, is a 
precious possession for princes 
to boast of. With sma 


Tom has a certain satisfaction in 
watching his friend Bob’s experi- 
ment with the new red-eyed doe 
rabbit; he gives his advice how 
best to manage the perverse pair 
of pigeons, who seem determined 
to “mate” according to their 
own, rather than in obedience to 
Bob's ideas of a suitable match: 
but Tom’s real and intense 
delight is to gloat over the pro- 
fitable increase of his private and 
proper flock of guinea-pigs, and 
to speculate on the vocal promise 
of some thrushes, which he him- 
self kidnapped from a thorn- 
bush in their infancy, and after- 
wards reared on spoon-meat and 
truncated worms, with his own 
assiduous and well - scratched 
hands. 

The boy is father to the man, 
occasionally; but there are fre- 
quent cases wherein the man 
remains undeveloped in many 
respects, and the boy survives to 
the cnd of his days. In those 
who have been early smitten with 
the love of dumb animals, the 
passion mostly lingers in maturer 
years. It is latent ever, though 
they may try hard to smother it. 

They are ashamed themselves 
to indulge in “lop-ears,” ‘mule 
canarics ,” and other domestic 
juvenile pets, so they disingenu- 
ously get out of the difficulty b 
buying a cage anda rabbichuich 
for their interesting youngster’s 
exclusive use. But what a hardy 
piece of transparent pa 

e, 


folk,|As if it were not percepti 
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with half an eye, that they are| portunity during the great part 


as completely wrapped up inthe of last summer. 
matter of the live Are s as their| 

will still! 
The poultry large tumbler glass filled with 


children now are, an 
be in after life. 
mania, which at present startles 
while it delights the world, and 
has solved the problem of dis- 
covering a new pleasure, is no- 
thing but an instance of Nature 
returning with a vengeance, after 
she has been forcibly driven out 
with a pitchfork. 

We, for our parts, will be 
eandid; and will unblushingly, 
openly, and unreservedly con- 
fess to having lately set up a 
childish menagerie; and that 
under circumstances of consider- 
able difficulty. We were travel- 
ling about, with no settled home 
— a month at one place and a 
month at another. It was, there- 
fore, impossible to include in our 
suite even a selection of the 
beauties of the Birmingham list 
of feathered fowl. It was quite 
out of the question to hope to be 
preceded by a herdsman driving 
a Knowsley flock of antelopes 
and vicunas for our daily diver- 
sion. But, if one thing can’t be 
had, to get another, and a next 
best, is the part of wisdom. A 
travelling menagerie we managed 
to collect, not so ponderous as 
Wombwell’s, nor so valuable as 
Batty’s trained steeds, but quite 
as amusing as either of them in 
its own little way. 

It is instructive to observe the 
virtues, and sometimes the ca- 

rices and failings, of humble 
ife, We had an excellent op- 


One compart- 
ment of our zoological pro- 
menade, an aquarium, was 4 


sea water, and mainly tenanted 
by a sca anemone and a mussel. 
Other visitors were now and then 
introduced; but they were fleet- 
ing mortals, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. Some infant crabs 
as big as your finger-nail, would 
look up ravenously to a gay 
young codling that was swimming 
in mid-water overhead. If the 
tender fry sunk down to repose 
his body was instantly rippe 
open by the pincers of the crabs; 
so there was rapidly an end of 
him. But. of all selfish and un- 
amiable creatures, these crabs 
were the very worst. While feast- 
ing on the murdered carcase, the 
strongest crab invariably amused 
himself by kicking his weaker 
comrades back, and driving 
every one but himself from table. 
In front, he was stufling his funny 
flat Jaws with tit-bits torn off by 
his finger and thuinb; behind, he 
was carrying on a pugilistic con- 
test with his feet. We determined 
to have no more to do with crabs, 
mainly beeause they would let 
the sea anemone have no rest 
but perpetually annoyed him, and 
made him shrink into nothing, b 
putting their toc-nails into his 
mouth. 

One thing which struck us as 
particularly droll, was that such 
despicable creatures — ‘the last 
links of Nature’s chain,” and so 
forth — should presume to have 
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a will of theirown. The mussel, 
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the day; the interest of the other 


when put into his crystal bath, of!is to confine a table-spoonful of 


course sank down to the bottom 
of the glass, and lay there motion- 
less, like astone. He seemed to 
us to be just as well off there as 
anywhere else. He did not think 
40 himself, however. Ina day or 
two he was suspended, bya tackle 
of his own spinning, haleway up 
the inside of the glass, with the 
widest. part of Ins shell down- 
wards. And so satisfied was he 
with his new situation that he 
strengthened and multiplied his 
cordage, as fast as his resources 
allowed him to do so. We could 
never discover how he reached 
his elevation; but it must have 
been by shooting forth a self- 
siete mooring-rope, and 
then climbing up it with his 
tongue or foot. 

You may fancy that an oyster, 
of all creatures in the world, 
would be the one to take things 
coolly and contentedly, as they 
come; but youare yielding your 
mind to a vulgar delusion: An 
oyster is very particular about 
lying in a comfortable position in 
his bed. If accident or violence 
has turned him in a wrong one, 
he fidgets till he gets into the 
right one again. And his right 
position is exactly that which his 
faithtul friend and obedient ser- 
vant, the fishmonger, believes to 
he the wrong one. Both the dis- 
sentient parties are wise in their 
generation. The object of the 
one is to let the fresh tidal stream 
run in and out of his shell as fast 
as possible, at certain epochs of 


sea-water as Jong there as may 
be. So the oyster-merchant de- 
posits the molluse with its hollow 
shell downwards, while the oyster 
himself is fretful and rebellious 
till he can repose upon the flat 
valve of his castle. For, besides 
the advantages of ventilation, or 
water-ation, which the pose upon 
the flat shell secures, the oyster 
is also well aware that his hollow 
valve, when uppermost, serves 
him as a doine capable of sustain- 
ing pressure, on the principle of 
the arch. An oyster, lying on 
his hollow shell, is exactly in the 
fix of a tortoise on his back, not 
to mention the advantage lost of 
being steadily settled in life in- 
stead of rocking about in the 
unstable equilibrium of a rolling 
oyster that can gather no moss. 
Apropos of the moss, our mantel- 
shelf museum contains several 
beautiful specimens illustrative 
of the oyster’s successful reso- 
lution never to stand upon his 
head, if he can help it. And those 
are some hollow oyster- shells, 
from each of which a feathery 
tuft of delicate coralline springs 
up, like a petrified plume growing 
at the bottom of the sca. If the 
oyster had not been permanently 
placed upon his flat shell, how 
could that brittle calcareous 
ramification have sprouted so 
elegantly on his concave scull- 
jcap? This native crest of the 
native oyster decides the question 
of upside down. The fish sho 

individual is all out of sorts. If 
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you doubt the vivacity of oysters 
at large, take a walk amongst 
them any hot summer's afternoon 
when the tide is out. Their clatter 
and spurting, their snapping and 
sucking, make you think they 
can hardly be the same creatures 
which you are accustomed to 
behold so “much” and down- 
cast in the condemned cell of a 
Christmas barrel, after a violent 
whisking through the frosty air. 
Everybody has not seen a sea- 
anemone, although they are mul- 
titudinous on many parts of our 
coast. If you take a stroll at 
ebb-tide, below high-water mark, 
along a rocky shore, you will find 
the boulders len arulls Hees 
with seeming specks of clotted 
blood. Touch them, and they 
shrink into a thin leathery patch. 
In the little pools which have 
been left by the retiring waves, 
youwill observe apparent flowers 
of various sizes, from a sixpence 
to afive-shilling picce, and mostly 
of a dull deep crimson tint. You 
might faney them a knot of self- 
sown, submarine German asters. 
Try to gather one, and it withers 
into nothing, perhaps squirting 
a few drops of water tn your face. 
It is a living creature and not a 
flower, and has transformed itself 
into a cold clot of gore as the 
best means of escaping from your 
grasp. You will have a better 
chance of capturing those which 
the tide has left entirely dry. 
Here is one, plump and of a 
good colour. It has nothing to 
attach it to the limestone boulder 
but the pressure of the atmo- 
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sphere acting on its sucker-like 
base; but we may rend it to 
pieces before we can get it off. 
And there are none to be found 
(or very rarely) on pebbles of a 
sortable size; as if the creatures 
new which was the safest 
anchorage. We will have it, 
however, toadd to our menagerie. 
It is on the side of the block, 
which is more convenient for us 
thanthe top. With this lump of 
stone, L rap, tap, tap just above 
it, taking care not to touch its 
very crushable person. See; it 
dislikes the jar and is beginning 
to give way. It drops, and 
oath it in this oyster-shell, which 
contains a tempting little pool of 
salt-water. It settles; we may 
now put our prisoner in our 
game-bag and march off with it 
home. 

Tame sea anemones display 
great wilfulness, and, if not pro- 
verly managed, a sulky temper. 
Phe grand object is to have them 
show to advantage, and make the 
best possible display with their 
petals, or arms. ‘To effect this 
you must keep thein very hungry; 
short commons are sure to call 
forth their attractive endow- 
ments. Like poets, and painters, 
and dancers, and singers — omit- 
ting all mention of periodical 
prose-writers — they exercise 
their talents for what they can 
Bet, aus well as because it is their 
porn vocation to please. Every 
petal is a moveable member, 
whose otiice is to provide for the 
central mouth. Drop a pin’s-head 
morsel of fish-meat just over the 
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anemone, so as to fall, while 
sinking, between the arms, and 
it is clutched by the one that is 
nearest to it, and packed at once 
into the eee repository. But 
as your flower, and he doubles 
umself up close,to open no more 
until he is again half-famished. 

Our sea-anemone travelled 
about the glass, by sliding along, 
sometimes at quite a perceptible 
rate, on his sucker. Now and 
then his spirits drooped, while 
changing his skin, which came 
off occasionally in a filmy cuticle. 
On one oceasion only did he tr 
to escape; and that was when his 
water had become turbid, by 
shrimp-flesh put in to feed his 
abominations, the crabs. He 
climbed up the glass until he was 
almost high and dry. It was as 
much as to ask us to renew his 
bath. But the weather was 
stormy, and we could not go to 
the beach for his usual supply. 
Next morning, he lay at the bot- 
tom of the tumbler, all flabby and 
unattached. We thought he was 
dead, but it was only a piece of 
pouting. In an hour or two he 
was as cheerful as ever. To re- 
ward his good conduct, we de- 
scended thie cliff, and tapped the 
raging ocean at the risk of a good 
ducking. 

The sea-anemone was per- 
fectly amiable, in comparison 
with the tenants of an opposite 
tank. Spring water was the ele- 
Ment which filled a soup-tureen 


nat had ever been innocent of/course 
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pernicious stuff, which, when 
cold, you may chop with a 
hatchet, this vase of abstinence 
had never got beyond sorrel and 
cabbage, with a Sunday boutllon 
in which were swimming mighty 
islands of well-soaked crust. Its 
contents were also maigre during 
its second phase. On the surface 
floated a green bunch of water- 
cress; in the middle sported a 
leash of sticklebacks, whose only 
pleasure was to fight and dissect 
each other alive with their dorsal 
thorn; at the bottom pined a pair 
of cray-fish, hating the light, dis- 
gusted at being stared at, re- 
fusing to eat, and cursing in their 
heart of hearts the villanous 
temptation of the dead dog in a 
faggot, which had brought them 
into this pale captivity from their 
dear dark holes on the river's 
bank. Be pleasant they would 
not, unless at night, when we 
were all upstairs and fast asleep. 
Their hearts were more obdurate 
than mine; they stood out so well, 
and refused to be comforted so 
completely, that we turned them 
into a brook, to take their chance. 
And yet they might have been 
amusing, if they had not proved 
so nocturnal and shy. They are 
the very miniature of the esculent 
lobster, only of stronger build, 
and greater tenacity of life, with 
the further claim to close re- 
lationship by turning red when 
they are boiled. 

But our quadrupeds? — Of 
we had quadrupeds. 


English mock-turtle. Instead of | Chance made me acquainted with 
the nutritious and delicious andja lovely little animal, the very 
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thing I wanted; at onee pretty, 
convenient and new. I wonder 
the idea never entered my head 
before. That aschool-boy should 
put me up to getting a pair of 
croquenoit! I had not seen a 
yee ae for years. Those 
which I then saw were the pro- 
perty of a lady who, for morning 
ress, always wore one of those 
prey silk aprons, with little 
rilled and fringed watch-pockets 
on each side, about large enough 
to hold a turkey’s egg. But in- 
stead of eggs, in either pocket 
she carried a Croquenoix. 

And pray what vs a Croquenoix, 


I shake my head oracularly. 
My renewed acquaintance with 
the creatures was thus: — Riding 
in a public carriole one day, there 
sat by my side an English school- 
boy in full uniform. His father 
aud his schoolinaster were on the 
seat in front. Papa had escaped 
from his counting-room, and ma- 
nifested a strong propensity to 
drive. 1 told him he fad better 
not; because, although our horse 
was as quict as a threc- legged 
stool, and I had no doubt he 
piloted his own four-wheel with 
perfect safety all the way from 
the City to Stoke Newington, yet 
here the rule of the cond differed 
from that at home; the French 

o to the right, when we turn to 
the left; so he would be sure to 
pitch into the opposition carriole, 
or get us shoved over the bank 
into the canal, by one of those 
heavy-laden things with lon 
strong shafts, a couple of hig 
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wheels, a board or two, and a 
rope or two, which it is impos- 
sible for Englishmen to eall “a 
waggon.” 

“You are going out a-fishin 
with your papa to-day?” I ask 
of the lad, ‘“‘and you have got 
your worms ready in that little 
tin box, with holes in the lid, 
have you not?” 

“I'm going for a visit to Eng- 
land,” he answered in reply. 
“Father happened to give mc the 
box, so I thought of carrying in 
it some Croquenoix for sister at 
home. The boys at our school 
have lots of Croquenoix; Groper 
has nine of his own catching, and 
Matcher breeds them. Some 
hoys, however, keep nothing but 
birds; others like slow-worms 
the best of all dumb animals. 
Tom Byles talks of taking up the 
toad and frog fancy. Sam Green 
and [ used to go partners, but we 
have dissolved; he has all the 
snakes and lizards, and I agreed 
to take the Croquenoix. Look, 
Sir, they arc fast asleep.” 

] peeped in cautiously; the 
little things were cach snugged 
up and rolled into a ball, with a 
long fine silky tail wrapped over 
their nose, like a miniature boa; 
they were clad in soft light-fawn- 
coloured fur, with long whiskers, 
or ‘‘sinellers,” starting from their 
muzzle. They really were a very 
pretty, brotherly, and even an 
elegant present. 

“Well, but what's the use of 
them, my dear? What do they 
do?” inquired Papa with a most 
utilitarian air. 

23 
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“They sleep,” I interrupted, 
instantly voluntcering to come 
forward as the aoe of the 
Croquenoix. ‘They sleep to per- 
fection; and that, I believe, is 
their principal accomplishment.” 

“Sleep! I don’t see much 
cleverness in that!” 

“T beg your pardon, Sir; I see 
a great deal. Llessed (as Sancho 


widow was scolding with lungs of 
brass — that’s how she killed her 
husband, Sir — one daughter 
amused herself with slamming 
the doors; another convulsed the 
piano with a grand finale (which 
never was a jinale); the child 
screamed with the force of in- 
jured indignation at not being 
allowed to run out to play in the 
Panza says) be the man who in-|puddles; and the friend kept 
vented slecp. It is the best way|running upstairs and downstairs, 
of keeping troublesome people|like a coach-horse shod with 

uiet. I wish some folks would! pattens of lead. So I gave up all 
sleep twenty-three hours and|chance of hearing the thunder, 
three quarters out of everyjand undressed myself and went 


twenty-four; and so would you, 
if you were in my place. In the 
house where I am lodging, Sir, 
there lives on the same floor a 
widow lady, who, as the French 
say, is very lively. Juively! She 
came over the water on purpose 
to drink the bottled beer here, 
which is eclebrated for going off 
like a fire-engine, and which has 
a pinch of detonating powder 
dropped into every flask before 
it is corked. According to her, 
beer which does not burst the 
bottles, is flat, and not worth 
drinking. Lively, Sir! I don't 
wonder she was a widow; fifty 
husbands could not have stood 
her, with her three daughters and 
her female friend. They, Sir, 
may take pattern by the Croque- 
noix with considerable comfort 
and advantage to their neigh- 
bours. ‘I'he an thunder storm 
— that terrific one at night — I 


to sleep. Pray don’t utter a word 
against the Croquenoix, Sir; be- 
cause, next to hip Van Winkle, 
and the famous seven, they are 
perhaps the very best sleepers 
in the world. As soon as I get 
back again, I shall set myself up 
with « pair or two.” 

The resolution was kept, and 
the creatures have afforded us no 
little amusement from that very 
day to this. We were then living 
on the outskirts of a rather ex- 
tensive forest in the North of 
France. Some day I must take 
you for a rainble and a quiet pic- 
nic there, when the urchices are 
in bloom, and the wild straw- 
berries begin to ripen. Crogue- 
noiz, or ‘“erack-walnut,” is the 
local name of a little quadruped 
which inhabits it. The word itself 
is indeclinable, retaining the 
same form in the plural as in the 
singular; its derivation is not 


was prevented from hearing the] quite clear, as there are no nozz, 


ma 


ificent bass roulades of|or walnuts, in the forest, though 


aerial music, because, while the|nozsettes or hazel-nuts abound. 
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Muscardin is the name which Buf- 
fon gives to the species, justly 
describing it as “the least ugly 
of all the rats.” He thinks thet 
it does not exist in Great Britain; 
while Ray, who had seen some- 
thing of the kind, says that the 
little sleeping rat which is found 
in England is not red-haired on 
the back, like that of Italy, and 
that therefore it may be a dif- 
ferent animal. There is no dif- 
ference between the French and 
the Italian species, and Aldro- 
vandi has accurately determined 
it; but that laborious author also 
adds that there are two species in 
Italy — the one rare, having a 
musky odour; the other, more 
common, without any scent; and 
that at Bologna both are called 
Muscardini, on account of thei 
resemblance both in shape and 
size. Our Croquenoix is a scent- 
less animal, 

Now the leading human Croque- 
noix-catchers of the place — for 
foxes, owls, hawks, and weasels 
doubtless frequently prey upon 
them— are French woodmen and 
Inglish schoolboys. The latter, 
tolerably sharp observers, say 
that there is a difference between 
the creatures they find on the 
south side of the Channel, and 
those which they left behind in 
the woods of Kent and Devon- 
shire. The great point of the 
Croquenoix, I the estimation of 
schoolboy fanciers, is its tail, on 
the length and beauty of which 
depends its value. Every other 
feature is sure to be pretty, but 
the tail itself is exceedingly fra- 
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a and precarious. If you lay 
old of a Croquenoix by the tail 
while he is wide awake and in a 
state of alarm, he will make his 
escape most unexpectedly, by 
leaving the member (or its skin 
with the fur) in yourhand. And 
a Croquenoix is not like a lizard; 
he cannot reproduce the loss, 
The disfigurement is never after- 
wards repaired. Therefore, the 
importance attached to the tail. 
The boys are the authority that 
there is a marked difference be- 
tween the tails of French and 
English Croquenoix. Therefore, 
they are probably, if uot two dis- 
tinct species, at least two decided 
and permanent varicties. 

The Croquenoix makes a round 
little nest of dried leaves, moss, 
and dead grass, and places it on 
the ground, or on the branch of a 
low bush, Here he sleeps all 
winter in solitary repose ;— every 
individual having a nest to him- 
self — waking now and then on 
mild days, to munch a morsel of 
his nutty store. In confinement, 
Croquenoix live happily enough 
in company, but the accustomed 
materials of their native habita- 
tion must be supplicd to them for 
bedding; hair, wool, and what 
wo might think warm and com- 
fortable proving injurious to their 
health. Jt isodd that, although 
their home is amongst the trees 
upon the branches, and ina chalk- 
bottomed forest where there is 
not a single permanent pond or 
brook, they are nevertheless ve 
thirsty creatures, and are exceed- 
ingly fond of washing their face 
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aud hands. Except during rainy 
weather, the dew on the leaves 
must be the only available water 
they can find. ‘The staple of their 
dict is nuts; almonds are parti- 
cularly delighted in; but they 
now and then enjoy a green hazel- 
leaf, or a slice of ripe fruit. Wild 
cherries (merises) abound in the 
forest; and the stones of these, 
which you find on the ground, 
often bear evidence of having 
had their kernels emptied by 
Croquenoix. The little beast, in 
spite of his name, is not so foolish 
as to crack his nuts; that would 
ive him unnecessary trouble. 
He makes just one little hole in 
the shell, about as big as a pin’s 
head, and through that he ex- 
tracts, or laps out, the kernel with 
his tongue. By the way, he laps 
his drink like a dog or cat; aud 
if he is very tame, or very thirsty 
I would not say which), when 
rou handle him, he will gently 
fick the moisture of perspiration 
from off your hand. Of course, 
he knows a good nut froma bad 
one, as soon as he touches it, 
without further ado. 

Croquenoix readily breed in 
captivity, producing from five to 
eight ata birth. They come into 
the world blind and naked, and 
must not be disturbed too early 
in the nest, or the mother will 
prove infanticide. Otherwise, her 
affection for them is extreme; to 
secure a nest of young ones In- 
sures the securing of their parent. 
She will run squeaking down the 
branch of a tree into your very 
hand, with the delicate bristles 
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of her tail erect, her eyes flashing 
tiny sparks of fire; in short, the 
miniature of a raging lioness. 
And her bite, though it won't do 
much more than draw blood, like 
a pin-prick, is sharp enough to 
make you ery out “oh!” and 
laugh at the saine time. When 
the little ones make their appear- 
auce out of doors at last, and 
play about with their dam at 
night — for their general habits 
are completely nocturnal — and 
whisk their delicate feather-like 
tails, and twinkle their round 
black bead-like eyes, they are 
very taking little animals. And, 
as in other members of their tribe, 
those brilliant eyes are so convex 
and short-sighted, that you may 
watch them close at hand without 
their being aware of it, if you will 
only keep yourself quiet and 
silent. 

The Regents’ Park Gardens 
might easily add another plea- 
sing novelty to their established 
treasures, by planting a large 
glass case, eee dein the reptile 
house, with turf, and a living 
hazel-copse, and then filling it 
with «a colony of Croquenoix all 
by themselves. The whole thing 
could be finished and inhabite 
ina week, and would only cost a 
very few pounds. But it is 
certainly some objection to its 
value as an exhibition, that the 
public would gaze on a throng of 
merely sleeping beauties, whose 
waking exploits would be re- 
served to entertain the keeper 
who visited them on going his 
rounds in the dark. 
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Croquenoix must be kept in|you render the word as “Dor- 
strict confinement, or they will/ mouse.” 


hop off for aramble, and forget 
toreturn. Still, they are used to 
a settled home, and like to have 
an apartment which they can call 
their own. We have shut our 
Croquenoix out of their bed- 
chamber, and they have opened 
the door with their own little 
hands, to force their way back 
again inspite of us. I say “hands,” 
because ‘“forepaws” would not 
convey the use that is made of 
them. One poor fellow, being 
tired of a truant excursion in my 
bed-room, crept under the carpet 
for a quict day's rest, and was un- 
fortunately crushed there. <A 
woodman, to whom we had given 
a general order, brought us ina 
large party of Croquenoix. Next 
pone three of them had 
escaped from their cage. One 
bold fellow was perched on the 
rod which supports the window- 
curtains; the other two were 
cuddled together in the folds of 
the muslin, fast asleep, and rolled 
into aball. In winter their sleep 
is so sound that respiration 1s 
suspended, and they are cold and 
death-like. Many a poor Croque- 
noix has been thrown out of the 
window by his capturer, under 
the impression that the vital 
spark had departed, while Cro- 
quey was only slumbering a little 
more profoundly than usual, and 
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“T CAN scarccly hear,’’ she murmured, 
**For my heart beats loud and fast, 
But surely, inthe far, far distance, 
I can hear a sound at last.” 
‘It is only the reapers singing, 
As they carry home their sheaves; 
And the evening breeze has risen, 
And rustles the dying leaves.” 
“Listen! there are voicea talking.” 
Calmly still she strove to speak, 
Yet, her voice grew faint and trembling, 
And the red flushed in her cheek, 
“JItis only the children playing 
Below, now their work is done, 
And they laugh that their eyes are 
dazzled 
By the rays of the setting sun.” 


Fainter grew her voice, and weaker, 
As with anxious eyes she cried, 
“Down the avenue of chestuuts, 
I can hear a horseman ride.” 
“It is only the deer that were feeding 
In a herd on the clover grasa, 
They were startled, and fled to the 
thicket 
As they saw the reapers pass.” 


Now the night arose in silence, 
Birds lay in their leafy nest, 
And the deer couched in the forest, 
And the children were at rest; 
There was only a sound of weeping 
From watchers around a bed, 
But Rest to the weary splrit, 
Peace to the quict Dead! 
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In Chancery Lane, Fetter 


enjoying a complete escape from Lane, Cursitor Street, Portugal 


the troubles of the world. 


But you do not find Croquenoix| hall Street 
“ou| certain b 


in aes French dictionary 
Wi 


Strect, Gate Street, and Basing- 
London, there are 
ublics of ease to the 


not be very wrong, if|Courts of Chancery, Bankruptcy, 
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and Insolvency; antechambers to 
the sponging- ouses and debtors’ 
prisons; houses of call for mise- 
rable law-writers, for bailiffs’ 
runners and decayed process- 
servers, with parlours and snug- 
geries chocking with expectant 
insolvents, anxious bankrupts, 
magnificent sheriffs’ officers, 
lawyers, lawyers’ clerks and blue 
bags. I would rather be excused 
from giving anything beyond a 
bare enumeration of these houses 
and persons, since better hands 
than mince have limned them off. 
So, avoiding these, I will reserve 
to myself three judicial houses of 
call: — The Nisi Prius, adjoining 
the Great Hall of Pleas; the po- 
lice public, which may be over 
against any.one of the metro- 
politan police courts; the assize 
ublic, which is in the Old Bai- 
cy — The Bailey, of course — 
not far, if you like, from that 
Ingoldsby-immortalised victual- 
ling-house, the price of whose 
first floor, previous to a fashion- 
able entertainment, was so con- 
descendingly demanded by my 
Lord Tomnoddy. 

The Nisi Prius public, is by 
far the most aristocratic of the 
three setdown. Indeed, at one 
time it disdained to be called a 
tavern, and rejoiced in the title 
of Sims’ Hotel — Sims being a 
mythic man, a waiter of Queen 
Anne’s time, traditionally be- 
lieved to have once lent five gold 
picces to Sir Richard Steele, and 
a cousin, I opine, of the many 
mythic Toms, Bobs, Sams, Joes, 
Nells, Dollys, and Bettics, keep- 
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ing hotels, taverns, and coffee- 
houses in and abouttown. Long 
did Sims hold out against the de- 
gradation of bar custom. Give 
us the landed gentry, that brin 

actions about mortgages, an 

win ’em, and order their rump 
and dozen, or if they lose ’em, 
have a magnum of claret in at 
once to drown their sorrow. 
Every witness in the palmy days 
of Sims was as good as a crown 
bowl of punch to the house. 
Every consultation between a 
lawyer and client involved a 
bottle of wine at least. Verdicts 
were dinners at a guinea a head. 
Litigants would think nothing 
of spending their two or three 
guineas a-piece over a trifling 
affair like an injunction in Chan- 
cery or a rule to show cause. 
But when top boots and Hessian 
boots had quite gone out; when 
the hand of the great logician — 
Death — had solved all Lord 
Eldon’s doubts; when, finally, 
brooms had made themselves felt 
in the Augwan stables of the law, 
and the abominable arrest b 

mesne process was abolished, 
Sims sank, to rise no more as an 
hotel. The rumps and dozens, 
the crown bow]s, the guinea din- 
ners, took wing with the tops and 
Hessians, Lord Eldon’s doubts, 
and the forty-shilling judgments. 
Sims would have come to grief 
and bankruptcy had not Sims 
(represented for the time by its 
landlord, Bobo, a worthy man, 
nephew of the Lord Chancellor's 
purse - bearer) — had not, as [ 
say, Sims been wise. Sims man- 
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fully put its shoulder to the 
wheel, and went the whole hog 
in the Sane and pint pot line; 
and, though keeping the words 
‘Sims’ Hotel” in raised stucco 
letters over the first-floor win- 
dows, became thenceforth, to all 
intents and purposes, a public- 
house. 

During the long vacation, when 
lawyers and pheasants are on the 
wing; when the Bar migrate to 
Baden, and the Bench to Brus- 
sels; when clients and debtors 
breathe, and walk no more in 
fear of that fell tap on the 
shoulder, far worse than rheu- 
inatism or sciatica, which pre- 
sages the evil deeds of John Doe; 
when bailiffs slumber, turnkeys 
nod, and the hinges of Mr. Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s friendly portals 
grow rusty for lack of visitors, 
Sims drives a trade which may be 
familiarly designated as “slack.” 
Two or three antiquated ushers 
and criers, messengers and door- 
keepers of the Law Courts adja- 
centare faithful customers, but are 
no great shakes. Your Nisi Prius 
underlings are mostly temperate 
men, who, when they do drink, 
affect mostly sherry and water, 
cold — shrub and water, cold — 
and similar mild and long-lasting 
otations. It is your erininal, 

ut a ers your insolvency 
men who drink quick, and fre- 
quently, and strongly, and al- 
ways. Ietectives generally take 
glasses of sherry in rapid succes- 
sion and with an unmoved coun- 
tenance; for no quantity of sher- 
ry ln any number of glasses was 
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ever known to make a detective 
tipsy. Simple policemen take, as 
arule, neat gin, accompanying 
the act of bibation with a frown, 
following it with a backhanded 
wipe of the lips and a municipal 
cough. But your insolvency man, 
your bankruptcy man, your no- 
tice-server, your process-taker, 
your tipstaff, —- these be the men 
who love Bacchus. Not late topers 
are they; for almost invariably 
they hail their homeward - bound 
omnibuses about ten minutes 
after the rising of the court; but 
day-drinkers, perpetual runners 
out after “drains ° and “whets,” 
—men who, if you do not find 
them at their posts, are sure to 
be ‘“‘over the way,” or “have just 
stepped out,” or are “round the 
corner.” I knew a public-house 
(The File, Sheddle Street, Din- 
coln’s-iun) whose morning cus- 
tom, arising from insolvency of- 
ficials, who drank hot gin-and- 
water between the hours of eight 
and ten every morning, could not 
have been Jess than three hun- 
dred pounds a year. They may 
be nervous men, these matutinal 
topers; and, Jiving constantly in 
an atmosphere of ruin, and 
lighted hopes, and shattered 
fortunes, and delusive specula- 
tions, may be afraid that, con- 
stantly about the court as they 
are, they may come to ruin them- 
selves one day, and go through 
the court, and 80 take plent 

of gin-and-water to keep their 
“neckers” up. Or plac 
(and this was suggested to me by 
an envious man) they may, as 
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romotion in the Bankruptcy and | want 
lated| but h 


nsolvency Courts is r 
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have cracked his voice; 
e can sing ‘Silent, oh, 


by seniority, be desirous of drink-| Moyle” and “You remember El- 
ing their seniors to death, and|len” yet, in a style to make the 


thereby stepping into their va- 
cant shoes. At all events, these 
early, and potent, and constant 
“drains” give these old boys 
habitually a groggy look, a fud- 
dly look, not to say a drunken 
look. Their faces are the cof- 


tears tremble on your eyelids, 
and the half-crown you know he 
is immediately afterwards about 
to borrow leap out of your 
pocket, almost spontancoual ; 
But, when Term is on — when 
the new trial paper is full, and 


fins of unnumbered “sixes” ofthe old cause list not half ex- 


gin-and-water, and the 
and grog-blossoms are t 
thereon. 

But I have diverged from 
“Sims.” Besides the old officials 
(pippin-faced, white-headed old 
gentlemen mostly, with spotless 
white neck-cloths fastened with 
silver buckles), there come to the 
bar, during the dead season, a 
sprinkling of the broken-down 
touters, message-carriers, doers 
of odd jobs, poor devils, whom 
Imay call the helpers, and ‘‘odd 
men” in the stable of law — the 
scullions in the kitchen of justice 
— the bucks on the cab-stand of 
equity. One or two of the in- 
evitable class of ruined clients, 
half-mad and wholly heart- 
broken, haunt the coffee -room, 
together with a pitiable object 
with red whiskers, a drink-em- 
boased face, a shambling gait, 
who was really a Member of 
Parliament — an Irish Member — 
avery, very long time ago, who 
had a fine estate, and who begs 
a little and borrows a little, but 
drinks a great deal more than 
either — or than he eats, now. 


pune 
e nails 


hausted: you should see Sims 
then! Its choked-up bar, its bar- 
ricaded entry, its crowded par- 
lour and coffee-room, its throng- 
ed bed-rooms. Avalanches of 
hats tumble up and down stairs 
like inky snowballs; parchment 
is as common as whitey-brown 
paper; the pot-boy ties his shoes 
with red tape, and as for ink, m 

gracious! The customers drink 
it by quarts, so to speak. They 
suck it up in goose-quills, and 
pour it into the bowels of reams 
of foolscap paper. Then, such 
an eager pressing; such a jo- 
stling, squeezing, button-holding, 
hand-shaking, fist-shaking, ‘‘dear 
friend” calling, ‘infernal scoun- 
drel” calling; such depth and 
acumen of criticism Seplaued on 
the learning of judges, the elo- 
quence of counsel, the tact of 
solicitors, the boldness of wit- 
nesses, the discernment (or stupi- 
dity) of jurymen. Such congra- 
tulations and free-hearted offers 
to stand “glasses round.” On the 
other hand, such lamentations 
and mournful looks, and sullen 
drinking in corners, and passio- 


Whisky, and late hours, and/|nate recriminations. QO Sims, Sims! 
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Yet another legal “public” — 
an hostelry of civil law can I find. 
Know you the lane where the 
smell of parchment and red tape, 
the air redolent of wig- powder 
and pounce tell of the deeds that 
are done in their clime? Know 
you the lane that is narrow and 
crooked, and dirty, and ill- 
savouring as the laws which are 
twisted, and tortured, and gar- 
bled, and misconstrued, in the 
courts round about? Know you 
the lane which the barrister paces 
in full forensic costume — In un- 
disguised wig and gown —a legal 


knight of the road — with brief 


clutched closely in his hand as 
though it were a pistol and he 
would say, “Your fee or your 
life?” Know you the lane where 
sharp-eyed little men hold fox- 
like converse at street corners, 
or beneath the shadow of the an- 
cient gateway of Lincoln’s Inn 
con, anxiously, ravenously, huge 
skins of paeciiein — the skins 
once of innocent, woolly-coated, 
mild-eyed, meek - nosed sheep, 
but now the devil's pihad el a 
begrimed with hideous abraca- 
dabras of engrossment: ‘ where- 
ases” and “furthermores,”’ and 
“as aforesaids,” and the devil 
only (and his attorneys and soli- 
citors) know what besides. Know 
you this lane? 

Slinking out of this ill-omen- 
ed thoroughfare, in a shabby, 
shambling, downcast manner, 
and not turning boldly out of it 
at arespectable angle, isa little 
frowsy street with no thorough- 
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maze of horrible little courts and 
alleys. This is Anathema Street, 
leading to Maranatha Buildings 
Bell Alley , Book Court, an 
Caudle Row. The grass grows be- 
tween the uneven paving stones 
in the road: no sound of wheels 
is ever heard save that of some 
dismal cab landing a captive at 
Mr. Nebuchadnezzar’s spunging- 
house. Onee, as legends tel, 
iu printer’s boy, going with a 
truck full of “forms” ready for 
“machining” towards Boot Lane, 
lost himself in the solitudes of: 
Anathema Street. Amid the 
shades of eveuing his errant 
vehicle ran with dreadful econ- 
cussion against one of the many 
posta that hamper, like as pleas 
or special demurrers do justice, 
the ingress to Maranatha Build- 
ings. Lhe imprisoned — types 
burst their “chases;" the blocks” 
(the publication was an illastra- 
ted one) flew hither and thither, 
aud splat (imperfect of split) into 
countless fragments. ‘The forms 
fell 

‘“— with hideous ruin and combustion 

down 
To bottomless perdition.” 

They went into irretrievable 
“pie; andthe clattering “chases” 
woke up hoarse, Gronehical 
echoes in Mr. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
backyard, and rung shrickingly 
the iron bars and stanchions of 
Mr. Haman’s “lock-up,” and 
shook the yellow rotten window 
blinds of Messrs. Faggot, Skew- 
ball, and Wrack’s parlours, till 
the greasy, dusky, worsted 


fare at the end thereof, save a|tassels dropped from their frayed 
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cords, and the mouldy title-deeds|the subscription of friends and 
and law papers in the battered|admirers, enabled Mrs. Casay to 


japanned cases with half-effaced| purchase the 


Initials trembled again. Small 
bands of juvenile wreckers came 
down that night and next morn- 
ing to gaze upon the ruined 
newspaper, and made savage 
forays on itsscattered fragments. 
There was joy in Maranatha 
Buildings. Young savages career- 
ed about with “chases” round 
their uecks like quadrangular 
dogs’ collars , 
tender years sucked leaden lolli- 
pops of “bourgeois” and ‘non- 
pareil.” 

In the maze of courts and 
alleys 1 have cursorily mention- 
ed — somewhcre in the midst of 
its intricacies, but where I cannot 
exactly tell, for I never knew — 
is the place of public enter- 
tainment known as The File, 
Dorothy Casay, landlady. D.C. 
isawidow. ‘The deceased Casay 
was clerk to Messrs. Caveat and 
Kmptor of Scrivener’s Yard. He 
came to his end one day in 
Fleet Street, somehow between a 
Hansom cab, an advertising van, 
and asomewhat too heavily laden 
hlue bag. That was before the 
abolition of the law of deodand; 
and Messrs. Caveat and Emptor 
managed to screw some pretty 
pickings out of the cab pro- 
prietor and the van advertiser; 
which, together with their own 
munificence to the relict of a ser- 
vant who had died as it were on 
the ficld of battle — writs in his 

ocket, and harness (in the shape 
of the blue bag) on his back — and 


oodwill and stock 
of The File public-house before- 
mentioned. 

Let us put an appearance upon 
The File. It is a house all cor- 
ners. ‘The surrounding houses 
seem to have made aggressive 
inroads upon it, and to have 
squeezed it out of shape. Its 
outer side is beset with snares, 
pitfalls, impediments, obstacles 


and infants of|— all like Law. Barbers’ poles, 


dyers’ poles, the sign of a rival 
public-house hard by, the crane 
of « hop-warchouse, project 
against and about its walls, as if 
emblematical of the sticks and 
staves of Law. As | have said 
that I don’t know the exact situa- 
tion of The File, you must thread 
half-a-dozen little Janes and 
courts; take care you don’t fall 
into the subterranean cobbler’s 
stall oppo the eel-pie shop; 
then if you leave the heteroge- 
neous shop on your right — the 
species of legal marine store 
alton where are sold old writs, 
old declarations , old warrants, 
ink-bottles, deed-cases, blue- 
bags — the rusted, battered, 
mouldy ruins of the parapher- 
nalia of Law — the thousand and 
one twopenny-halfpenny nick- 
nacks garnered together here 
from the field of the Westminster 
Waterloo — nicknacks more in- 
teresting, more suggestive, and 
often more genuine than the 
rusted eagles, flattened bullets, 
and rusted cuirasses, of which 
so plentitul a crop grows onthe 
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road from Brussels to Waterloo;|his corner, where he reads the 


— avoid all these traps, ob- 
stacles, and stumbling - blocks, 
and 


as well as out. You go up stairs 
to the cellar, and tuinble down 
steps to the bars. There are win- 
dows where no windows should 
be, and doors everywhere but 
where they should properly be. 
Everything in the interior re- 
minds you, in its fantastic shape- 
lessness, of that dreadful oc- 
tagonal apartment invented for 
the ruthless Italian, which diur- 
nally collapsed, until its hapless 
inventor — confined therein by 
his ungrateful) patron — was 
crushed to death. Cobwebs flou- 
rish in The File. So do ink-! 
stains; for the profession of its 
frequenters renders the frequent 
sonubliak of memoranda, ap- 
pointments , notes of informa- 
tion, addresses of “parties,” ne- 
cessary; and the bulgy inkstaud 
(like a pewter pot cut down), 
with the “black sea of thought” 
thickened to acomfortable degree 
of muddiness therein, and the 


stuinpy po with the dirty. 
fractured wafers — crumbs from 


some rich lawyer's table — are in 
constant requisition, are passed 
and repassed across the bar, in 
fact, till the taps are as inky as 
they are beery. Each customer 
of The File has his corner — a 
corner which he would not lightly 
resign. Old Bags of the Twelve 
Clerks office, a high-dried old 
man, with a struggling shirt-frill 
and a very large silver chain, has 


Law Times with dreary assiduity, 
and mumbles rather than smokes 


you will come upon The File |his cheroots. He imbibes largely ; 
suddenly. Itis all corners inside, but it is his peculiarity never to 


have more than one glass of 
spirits and water daily: artfully 
contriving, however, to have the 
whisky-tap turned into if at 
stated intervals — just to soften 
it, as he calls it. It is my firm 
belief, so frequently are these 
“softenings” resorted to, that he 
frequently gets to a tumbler of 
raw whisky before the afternoon 


is out. Bags is supposed to have 
once amassed immense wealth 


through the exercise of the some- 
what anomalous profession of 
“trustee.” He is always being 
executor, or guardian, or seere- 
tary, or auditor to somebody or 
somethings and his calumuiators 
— what good man is free from 
them? — declare that he grinds 
the noses of widows, and skins 
the flimts that arc the patrimony 
of orphans, Little Stagg, Caveat 
and Eimptor’s runner, asseverates 
that Bags “would rob an angel 
of his tlannel jacket.” 

Between Bags and the corner 
of the bar where little Stagg 
(a measly little man generally 
covered with bits of straw or flue, 
and the cuffs and sleeves of whose 
coat glisten with a greasy sheen 
brought about by much leaning 
on pewter counters) drops in for 
what he calls a “dandy,” that is 
to say, twopennyworth of gin —- 
there hangs in a tarnished frame 
stuck over with bulbous scrolls, 
much chipped and cracked, a 
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picture which has been a con- 
siderable traveller in its time, has 
scen some vicissitudes, and if the 
sums at which it has occasionally 
heen valued are to be taken into 
account, would be entitled to 
think anything but small beer of 
itself, Vhe subject of this per- 
formance leaves open a wide field 
for conjecture either through the 
smoke and dirt by which the 
canvas is obscured, the dubious 
light in which it is hung, or a 

ervading haziness of treatment. 

‘he only figure plainly discern- 
able is that of a patriarch in 
a beard, a wide-awake hat, and 
a scearlet gaberdine or Benjamin; 
and opinions are divided, and 
connoisseurs vary, as to whether 
this individual is intended to 
represent the father of the pro- 
digal son, one of the chaste 
Susannah’s senile admirers, Abra- 
ham turning Hagar out of doors, 
or King Lear in the storm. Bags 
— who is a matter-of-fact man, 
without an ounce of poetry in 
his conformation — declares the 
subject of the picture to be the 
nocturnal irruption of a fox into a 
farm-yard, and that the patriarch 
is an indignant farmer, roused 
from his peaceful couch. Mrs. 
Casay is doubtful and timid of 
expressing anopinion; butI think 
she privately leans to the creed 
that the figure in the Benjamin is 
Mother Redcap telling fortunes. 
This ambiguous tableau has been 
what is called a “discount” pic- 
ture. Itis supposed that Venere, 
the broker o Tick Street, either 
@picked it up at Tompkin’s weekly 
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icture sale in Princes Street, 
Soho, for a matter of half-a- 
dozen shillings, or that it was 
an “execution” lot, distrained 
for some non-forthcoming rent. 
From Venere (who is a crack 
upholsterer now, and _ sells 
stupendous articles of furniture 
to confiding married couples, 
admirably suited to the ever- 
ocewring mutabilities of fashion, 
for they never last more than six 
months) this wondrous picture 
passed to Mr. Cephalus Procriss, 
the famous bill discounter of 
Talavera Place and Knaves Inn, 
who handsomely presented it 
to young Sassafrass of the Life 
Guards Puce, together with 
twelve dozen of the Duke 
of Albufera’s admired sherry, 
several camels’ bits, a ‘Turkish 
yataghan, and _— seventy-five 
pounds in cash, all on the sole 
and fragile security of a slip of 
paper, stamped —Jjust as a matter 
of form — on which was written 
some harmless nonsense about 
Sassafrass promising to pay two 
hundred and fifty pounds that 
day twelve months — harmless, 
indeed to Sassafrass, for he never 
paid, and never meaut to pay; 
although, to be sure, Procriss — 
(he has a magnificent series of 
army lists, hound in scarlet 
morocco and gold in his library, 
and knows the standing of every 
man in the service as well as the 
adjutant-general) — did contrive 
to extract the two hundred and 
fifty out of the Dowager Lady 
Marjoram, the guardsman’s ma- 
ternal aunt. Sassafrass gave the 
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icture to Mademoiselle Fribou- 
fete of the corps de ballet. She 

ave it to her admirer, Richard 

ower, twenty-eighth violin in 
the orchestra of the Italian opera. 
He ratHed it at the “Scrapers” 
in Drury Lane for two pounds, 
eleven and sixpence. It was won 
b aie ien io: the violincello- 

ayer, who bartered it to his 
buchos (who had a taste for the 
fine arts). He, coming to grief, 

awned it for fifteen shillings. 

ence it passed into the discount 
trade again; was made to repre- 
sent the value of hundreds of 
pounds, was then sold and resold 
again for a few shillings — for a 
suit of old clothes — tor spirits 
and tobacco. It has been ealled 
a Titian, a Guido, a Correggio, 
a Guereino, and a Domeniclino. 
It has been “put in” at gentle- 
men’s sales, and has knocked 
about auction rooms, and flapped 
in the wind outside brokers’ 
shops. Now, it is the temporary 
property of Mr. Grip, sub-ofhieer 
to the sheriffs. Mr. Grip would 
hke to sell it, or to raffle it, or 
to let it eat on hire, or to do 
anything with it by which money 
could be obtained; but the 
scarlet patriarch is so well 
known — so infamously noto- 
rious, in fact — in the society 
with which Mr. Grip mixes, that 
none of his acquaintances cau 
be persuaded to bid for it, or 
take a chance in it, or hire if, 
or speculate in or upon if in any 
manner whatsoever. So Mr.Grip 
has hung it up here, at The File, 
in the vain hope that some noble- 
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man overtaken by a shower, some 
belated connotsseur, or escaped 
lunatic may one day suddenly be 
taken with, and bid a gigantic 
sum for, it. 

The corner opposite the shelf, 
where the gouty bottles of 
“Shrub,” “Cloves,” ‘‘Loveage,” 
and “Orange Boven” stand: 13. 
the chosen resort Mr. Large and 
Mr. Broad, two very fat old men. 
They are both equally corpulent, 
they both peau stertorously, 
have eurly grey hair, and no 
whiskers. They both wear 
broad-brimmed hats, spectacles, 
and low shoes. You might easily 
take them for twins. But they 
are not. They are not even 
friends, in the proper sense of 
the term, but simply chance 
acquaintances. Their profes- 
sions are not even similar. Large 
is in the law — chancery clerk in 
Lambert, Falstaff, and Armitage’s 
office; but Broad is supposed to 
be head cook at a west-end hotel. 
Large has used The File for 
years; but Broad dropped = in 
“promiscuous” during the cho- 
lera season to have a plass of 
ginger brandy. These two fat 
mon saw, loved, admired one 
another momentarily. They 
were made for one another, 
They exchanged fat. They 
became living looking- glasses 
to one another. They do not 
talk, but sit opposite each other 
on low seole, staring and 
breathing hard, and occasionally 
interchanging pinches — from 
dumpy snuff-boxes. Each holds 
a glass of gin-and-water warm 
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on his knee — each “stands” 
alternately fresh fourpenn’orths. 
I am certain if either of these 
gross men were to absent him- 
self, the other would not long 
survive. 

Apart from these regular cus- 
tomers, The File is frequented by 
flying hordes of legal Bohemians, 
writ-servers, hangers about the 
courts, bailiffs’ assistants, and 
specially, “law writers,” wretched 
men with red noses, hoarse voices, 
tattered apparel and trembling 
hands — so trembling, that you 
are amazed at their ability to 
exccute the magnificent examples 
of penmanship by which they 
live. The File is their house of 
call. Ofall the gifts, abilities, or 
varied craftsmanship they once 
possessed — of classical educa- 
tions, splendid opportunities, 
honourable employments, they 
have left but this sole cunning 
of the hand. Here they wait in 
sodden silence, or shiftless gossip, 
until their services are called 
into request, until some piece of 
writing has to be executed for a 
neighbouring office. When their 
labour is over they drink the hire 
— then wait again, and write, and 
drink, and die. 

Jne more regular customer, 
éustomer of The File. This 
eid Mr. M’Adam of Flagstone 
bers, Stoney Square. He 
aoe pe at five o'clock 
@rery day, and has a pint of a 
peculiar hard, dry, stinging, 
thorny port-wine, all to himself 
at the bar, standing. He is six 
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whiskers and pétrified grey eyés, 
His tecth are horribly white — 
with a death-like, polishless 
glare such as some dentists have, 
and divers schoolmasters. He 
wears a white neckcloth, orrather 
a white scarf, decorated in the 
centre with a diamond brooch. 
He is what you call a “hard” 
man; the hardest, sharpest, most 
ruthless practitioner in the pro- 
fession — or was at least, having 
resigned active practice lately 
to his second son, also six feet 
high and also a very hard man. 
He keeps a little office yet to 
himself in his son’s chambers, in 
the which he does any bold bit of 
extraordinarily scarifying busi- 
ness that may le on hand, for the 
pure love of its hardness. 


en 
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Ir does not fall to the lot of 
every strauger who visits the 
Kternal City to pass the whole 
of the summer-months in Rome. 
Various circumstances compelled 
me to remain there from Novem- 
ber eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one till the end of October in the 
following year. 

The end of Mareh brought 
heavenly days, so soft and baliny 
that, im the full confidence of 
suminer being at hand, every one 
threw off warm clothing, and 
appeared in hght and gay habili- 
ments; shortly afterwards the 
summits of the Alban hill and the 
Lionessa, lying at the back of the 


_ sect high, with very large grey|Sabine range, were again covered 
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with snow. In April, however,|/bourhood; whom I persuaded to 


fine weather must, svoner or later, 
come, and come at last it did; and 
nowhere does the Roman spring 
wear a lovelier aspect than from 
the Casa Tarpeia. As I looked 
down upon the mingled masses of 
houses, gardens and vine-yards, 
which he between us and the 
Palatine, my eye roved delighted 
from the tender green of vines 
with their graccful foliage and 
curling tendrils, to the darker 
hue of orange-trees, pines and 
cactuses, one of which has taken 
root on the very edge of the sup- 
posed Tarpcian rock, crowning 
the summit of a precipice no 
longer formidable, except from 
the dirt beneath. Mingling with 
the grecn are a profusion of 
roses, and the pink and white 
blossoms of almond -and peach 
trees. As the season advances 
appear apricots, strawberries, 
figs and grapes in succession. 
Think of apricots, and very good 
ones too, at two bajocch, or a 
penny a pound! The Romans 
eat strawberries — which are the 
small acid kind, but have an 
agreeable flavour — with wine 
and sugar; even raspberries are 
now to be had in Rome. Next 
come peaches, also very good, 
though not to be compared 
with our hot-house fruit, partly 
because you scarcely ever get 
themripe. Itisa great difheulty 
in Rome to obtain fruit that has 
been left on the tree till it 1s 
matured. I found it best to make 
an agreement with the owner of 
a garden in the immediate neigh- 


let the fruit stay on the tree till 
it was fit to eat. The figs in this 
garden were delicious; @ sinall 
green kind, from whieh, when 
they were ready to gather, a 
single drop of transparent golden 
honey issued, as an indication of 
the sweets within. The Romans 
prefer the kind called pizatteli, 
along pointed grape with a thick 
skin and hard fleshy texture 
without juice. In July, in addi- 
tion to quantities of other fruits 
uid vegetables, the stalls are 
heaped up with a species of gourd 
or water-melon. They are cut 
in two and disposed of in slices to 
the numerous applicants. Any- 
thing more unimviting I have 
seldom seen, but the Romans 
devour these melons with the 
greatest avidity. The colour 
is exactly that of raw meat, 
and the large black seeds are 
dispersed throughout like raising 
in a loaf. 

A striking feature in the streets 
of Rome is the inass of flowers, 
made up in bouquets, which are 
offered for sale, more or less, 
throughout the whole year. After 
the camellias and violets of the 
carnival are over in February, 
pansies, ancmones, ranunculuses 
and other spring flowers appear 
in profusion, followed by roses of 
every description. ‘These last 
till fuflics close the productions 
of the summer. I do not think 
the flowers themselves can vie 
with the finest examples of Eng- 
lish floriculture; but they are 
made up by the Roman gardeners 
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into effective bouquets, which,|/the evening sky. At the foot of 
though a little formal, are very|the range you see the picturesque 
showy. They are tied together| heights of MonticeHi and Palom- 
first in small bunches round|bara, which you long to explore, 
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slender sticks; then all together|though pone 


in one compact mass, 80 as to 
make a regular pattern with the 
colours, and they look certainly 
very gay both in the street and 
as the ornament of a drawiug- 
room - table. 


it is distance 
alone which lends enchantments 
to the view. Further on, Tivoli 
seta in the setting sun, and 
gleams in white lines along the 


olive-clothed hill. The desolate 


The deficiency of Campagna with its interestin 


hyacinths is atoned for by the; lines of aqueducts, its tombs an 


variety and beauty of the camel- 


solitary towers, and shapeless 


lias; which, in the gardens of|masses of ruins with which the 


the Villa Doria Pamfili and else- 
where in Rome, form a splendid 


fancy may everlastingly busy 
itself, affords in its wide extent an 


show, and, from the size of|inexhaustible variety of exquisite 


the trecs, continue a long time 
in flower. 

Frequently during the summer 
I did not quit the Casa Tarpcia 
(where I lived) for days together, 
seeking refreshment on the ter- 
race at the top of the house 
rather than encountering the 
close oppressive atmosphere of 
the streets below. There the 
evening air is always refreshing, 
whatever may have been the heat 
during the day, and the glorious 
ee presented to the eye, 
ighted up at sunset in colours 
which no pen can describe, is 
a delight never to be forgotten. 
Marth and sky are contending 
with each other in a rivalry of 
hues and tints, bidding defiance 
alike to painter and poet. ‘The 
Sabine hills rise with their bare 
craggy sides and pointed summits 
seldom visited, suave by the foot 
of some wandering shepherd, 
“flushed like the rain-bow or 


tones compensating, to the artist, 
for the want of a greater variety 
of objects. In some as the 
shadow lies in deep blue ultra- 
marine streaks like the sea itself, 
softening away into a thousand 
different hues of brown, orange, 
or purple. Here and there the 
rich cultivation of the Campagna 
shows itself in broad patches of 
brilliant green, the whole so 
blended together in one gay fan- 
tastic carpet of nature's weaving 
canopied over by the glowing 
sky, that one would fain believe 
the carth has decked herself with 
cousciousness for some great 
festival. The moment before 
sunset is the most beautiful. The 
Alban hill is sometimes of a deep 
transparent blue, the ridge cut- 
ting clear against the sky in one 
dark mass, whilst Frascati, Bocca 
di Passa, and Marini lower down 
are lighted up in sunshine, and 
seem almost within speaking 


the ring-dove’s neck,” bencath)distance. The Palatine with its 
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high walls of supporting brick- 
work, flames with a ruddy glow 
which the richest palette of the 
landscape painter would compete 
with in vain. The whole fagade 
of the hill opposite to the Capito- 
linc and on the sides of the Foram 
and Aventine, has been fronted 
with brick, to prevent the rock 
from giving way under the 


enormous weight of the masses of|laid down again. 


building constituting all together 
the palace of the Causars, which 
six successive emperors, begin- 
ning with Augustus, heaped upon 
it. At this moment, while parts 
of the city and the landscape 
stand out in prominent relief, the 
cupolas and towers of churches 
shining as if illuminated, deep 
ynurple floating shadows steal 
belmien the masses, gradually 
and iusensibly encroaching till 
the light fades away. 

If it be true, as certain philo- 
sophers assert, that there 1s some- 
thing even in the inisfortunes of 
our best friends not altogether 
displeasing to us: and we are apt 
to envy rather than sympathise 
in, enjoyments beyond our reach, 
it may be some consolation to 
those whose destiny forbids them 
to wander on a foreign shore, to 
know that the rosy glories of 
Italian sunrises aad wniees ure 
after all, like every other good 
thing, to be paid for, and at a 
high price. The especial plagues 
of Rome are moths, flies, fleas 
and mosquitoes; these are all 
more or less developed by the 


end of March or beginning of{a friend to mc, ‘we shou 
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appears, it is high time to stitch 
up in coarse linen, well powdered 
with pepper, every article of dress 
or furniture of which wool or fur 
forms a part. If you are absent 
for the summer, or take up your 
carpets whilst you are at home 
these, likewise, must be stitche 
up and peppered, or they will be 
eaten full of holes before they are 
Flies, which 
in northern countries are seldom 
very annoying, and are looked 
upon rather as privileged inno- 
cent household insects, are in 
Rome a source of torment. By 
the end of June they swarm in 
such numbers that the windows 
are literally black with them. 
The frames become so thickly 
covered with spots that they seem 
almost opaque. In the opinion 
of Italian wemen-servants, it is 
quite uscless to wash them off, 
because, before the end of the 
week it will be just as bad again, 
and you may therefore consider 
ourself fortimate if you succeed 
in enforcing the washing now and 
then during the summer. It is 
searcely possible to sit or lie in 
peace, for the flics crawl over 
your face and hands the whole 
day long with an unconquerable 
Raia which becomes at 
ast so irritating that you end by 
wishing the nurseries of Rome 
still produced a race of Domi- 
tians. Of fleas —a subject never 
to be delicately discussed — a 
volume might be casily written. 
“Tn Germany and England,” said 
ld not 


April. As soon as the first moth|think of naming fleas; but here 
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they form a principal topic of 


the day 


conversation.” ne 
ng these 


there is no hope of eva 
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Spiders form the next most im- 
ortant feature in the history of 
oman entomology. A naturalist 


tormentors, for no care on your|would indeed be delighted with 


own part can secure you against 
them. You bring them in your- 
self from the streets, and every 
one who comes into the house 
imports a fresh supply in their 
clothes. The infliction becomes 
at times perfectly intolerable, and 
you feel that philosophy avails 
as little in the case of fleas, as 
in that of toothache, to make 
you endure it patiently. At night 
you may, however, with good 
management, be free from them; 
but now a new plague appears. 
The windows must be closed just 
at theright moment before sunset, 
otherwise —and often, indeed, m 
spite of all you can do — swarms 
of gnats effect an entry, and you 
are victimized the whole night. 
All persons do not suffer equally 
from mosquito bites, but I have 
seen instances where every indi- 
vidual sting became an inflamed 
wound, and continued to annoy 
for weeks. I found that as the 
heat increased the bites became 
more irritating and poisonous. 
At length, after three successive 
nights, without having even 
closed my eyes, my face and 
hands being covered with stings 
I rose in despair and stitche 

together ten breadths of muslin, 
with which, ere sunset, my bed 
was safely canopied over, and 
from that time I slept in peace. I 
heard the enemy buzzing outside 
in a tone of sharp excitement, but 


the great variety of species. 
Windows are naturally the place 
where they most willingly es- 
tablish themselves, in the im- 
mediate EE Ur of flies. 
It was a subject of curiosity to 
me to observe how every morning 
new cobwebs appeared to replace 
those which I had caused to be 
swept away the day before, much 
to the astonishment of my italian 
damsel, who found cobwebs quite 
too much a matter of course in a 
household ever to think of re- 
moving them. he labours of 
Arachne seem generally to be 
respected in Rome, and I recol- 
lect noticing with amazement, the 
first time I was here, how the 
gratings which protect the lower 
range of windows in every palace 
are choked up with spiders’ webs, 
accumulating froin one year to 
another, till they present at last 
a solid mass. Rome teaches us 
what different ideas are attached 
to the same in different countries. 
In the North we associate with 
the word Palace the notion that 
as such buildings are usually the 
dwellings of the high-born or 
wealthy — luxury, refinement, 
comfort, and cleanliness must 
necessarily Wales there. In 
Rome a popular saying expresses 
the belief that palaces are the 
natural receptacles, by every law 
human and divine, of all descrip- 
tions of filth. 


they were henceforward harmless.{|_, Another constant but harmless 
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intruder into houses where flower-;next day I was told that a point 
pots are kept upon balconies, is ajof natural history had been de- 
small species of ant. I first noticed | cided to be a matter of fact which 
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them as I sat oneevening readin 
at the open window, and observe 
that a regular procession of them 


I had always looked upon as a 
fable; namely, that the scorpion 
is really guilty of suicide. Theo 


erossed the baleony and entered young men of the house as- 


the room. Ere long I remarked 
that a returning procession was 


sembled together, influenced, as 
they assured me, by a pure scien- 


going on at the same time; after|tific desire of knowledge, to make 


which I discovered that the object 


the experiment. They placed the 


of the expedition was a plate of| creature on the top of one of the 


sweet cakes kept in a little ca- 
binet at the other end of the 
room. When this was removed 
the tiny creatures entirely dis- 
appeared. J] brought it back, and 
they immediately returned to it. 
Their instinct proved unerring in 
all the experiments which 1 
amused myself with making. | 
placed the cake sometimes on a 
table, sometimes on a high seere- 
taire, where they always in a very 
short time found it out, though ] 
could perceive no traces of them 
when nothing was to be had. As 


iron German stoves with which 
the Casa Tarpeia is fitted up, and 
surrounded it with glowing coals. 
It moved about for a short time in 
great excitement, when, findin 
escape impossible, it intlicte 
a wound in the side with its 
pincers, then injected into the 
opening the poison from the tail 
with a trifling noise, and instantly 
fell down dead. 

The long summer evenings 
may be spent with great enjoy- 
iment in the various villas in the 
suburbs of Rome; though access 


these little ants did not bite or!to them is now much more diffi- 


annoy us otherwise, we lived in 
Ngo with them. One morning, 

owever, my servant brought me 
an intruder of a less innocent 
character, the sight of which 
rather startled me. It was a 
small scorpion, which she had 
found close to the window, ‘“be- 
side the chair where you sit when 
you are reading, Signora.” It 
was not full grown, but was a 
most malignant-looking creature 
with claws and tail. I shut it up 


in a box, and sent it as a present|from the Casino, 
to one of the gentlemen in the|from the Villas 


cult than before the revolution. 
The Villa Borghese is, for in- 
stance, open only for Saturday 
and even then, you are compelled 
to make a long circuit of the walls 
before you are adinitted at a side 
entrance, the principal gate, close 
to the Porta del Popolo, being 
ermanently closed. Pheertounids 
ave been deplorably laid waste. 
The noble pines which formerly 
constituted their chief ornament 
are, for the most part, cut down; 
ere, as well as 
Ludoviei and 


house who was a collector. The|Albani, you have enchanting 
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views of the Campagna and neigh- | tablished there by Mr. Shepherd 


bouring hills, lighted up by an 
everchanging succession of glow- 
ing tints. 

A public walk or drive is now 
being made alon 
the Palatine fronting the Capito- 
line and Aventine hills, on the 

iece of ground purchased by the 
Rinpevos of Russia for the pur- 
pose of making excavations, and 
afterwards presented by him to 
the Roman Government, in return 
for which his Imperial Majesty 
has received presents of various 
statues from the galleries of 
the Vatican. I watched the work- 
men digging and nit Poa away 
earth as I satin my balcony, and 
from time to time descended, to 
see how they were goingon. On 
the side next the Aventine under 
the beautiful terraced walk of the 
Villa Mills, the lower stories of 
dwelling-houses have been laid 
open. They he outside the 
ancient wall of the Palatine 
(the substructions of which are 
visible), and in many of the 
chambers the stucco still re- 
mains upon the walls, decorated 
with coarse arabesque paintings. 
Many fragments of marble cor- 
nices and other architectural or- 
naments have been dug up, which 
remain on the spot, walled into a 
light structure of brick-work 
erected for the purpose. Looking 
down upon the Roller space be- 
tween the two hills once occupied 
by the Circus Maximus, are now 
to be seen the two gas tanks, 
each capable of frolditie sixty 
thousand cubic feet of gas, es- 


an engineer, whose courage and 
energy in battling with the almost 
insurmountable difficulties he has 
had to encounter in this under- 


two sides of|taking, do him honour. It was a 


subject. of interest to me to visit 
the Circus Maximus from time to 
time, and observe the progress of 
the works, and talk with the 
vignaroli who were pursuing the 
quiet occupation of tending vines, 
tomatoes, cabbages, and other 
vegetables, in the space remain- 
ing uninvaded by English enter- 
prise. In digging the foundations 
of the tanks, fragments of 
precious marbles were occasio- 
nally brought to light, and Mrs. 
Shepherd toldme she had already 
collected sufficient to make a 
handsome mosaic table. The 
contrast of ideas excited by this 
spot is at iy as striking as any 
locality in Rome can present. 
The mind wanders back to a 
ee connected with the early 
ustory of the Eternal City, and 
that event, familiar to us all,even 
in the nursery — a picture of the 
Sabine women carried off by the 
Romans during the games in the 
Cireus Maximus. As we look 
upon this quiet spot, where the 
ground is now laid out in plots 
for the cultivation of eaaables, 
it is curious to think of the fierce 
and bloody scenes which have 
formerly taken place here. ‘The 
soil of the Circus Maximus is ex- 
eeedingly rich and productive; 
everything grows there in luxuri- 
ance. The tomatoes or “ golden 
apples” not only hang in such 
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masses a8 to weigh down the 

lants themselves, but drop off 
in heaps before they can be 
gathered; so that the whole side 
of the Circus is red with them. 

It may not be aE ane 
add a word on the subject of Mr. 
Shepherd, — who, after a fight 
which may be considered as the 
last, and certainly not the least 
of pladiatorial combats of the 

lace, has succeeded in estab- 
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thousand crowns already de- 
posited by him. He refused of 
course to acquiesce in these 
terms, but would have been well 
satisfied to withdraw altogether, 
had the deposit been returned to 
him. As there was no chance of 
thishe must fight his way through. 
Then commenced a struggle — 
reports, counter-reports, pro- 
inises, intrigues, fair words, and 
seeret hostllitios — ending with 


ishing himself here, in spite of|the revocation by official decree 


an opposition that would have 
discouraged most men. Permis- 
sion for lighting certain quarters 
of Rome with gas was granted in 
November, 1847. Mr. Shepherd 
formed a company in London, 
consisting of eight members, who 
were ready to commence opera- 
tions when the Republic was pro- 
claimed in Rome, and Pius the 
Ninth took flight. Upon the in- 
vitation of the Republican muni- 
cipality, however, Mr. Shepherd 
returned to Rome. The French 
soon afterwards took possession 
of the city. Buconraged by Prince 
Odescalchi, senator of Rome, Mr. 
Shepherd now put in his claim 
for an amelioration of contract, 
the first terms having been very 
disadvantagcous to him, and 
rendered still more so by the de- 
poe of property which 
ollowed the political changes. 
The justice of the demand was 
ida rues & project was drawn 
up, laid before the Council, and 


of everything which had been 
previously decided upon. The 
decree was appealed against by 
Mr. Shepherd, who, after battling 
with an opposition founded on 
the most frivolous and vexatious 
pretexts, lasting till April 1852 
at length addressed a memoria 
to the Pope. His Holiness ex- 
pressed his approbation of the 
new contract proposed, and sanc- 
tioned the purchase of ground in 
the Circus Maximus. Now came 
the last expiring effort of faction. 
The monks of San Gregorio, and 
of two other convents in the 
neighbourhood, presented a pe- 
tition to the sanitary coinmission, 
stating that they already in- 
habited one of the most unhealthy 
districts in Rome, against the 
deleterious effects of which they 
were enabled to struggle by re- 
ligion and piety alone. If eee 
ever, the gas-works were estab- 
lished so near to them, even 
these aids would fail to be a suf- 


fully discussed by them; afterjficient protection. The memorial 
which Mr. Shepherd wasinformed | received no further notice than 
that he must either fulfil the origi-| being endorsed with the words 
nal contract, or forfeit the twenty| ‘Sono matti — These are mad- 
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men.” Atlength, on the second 
of August in the year 1852, the 
works were actually commenced, 
and at this present time are in a 
state of great advancement. Mr. 
Shepherd concluded his account 
to us by observing that he had in 
the course of the affair, paid since 
January 1851—at wich time the 
contract was considered as de- 
tinitively settled — not less than 
two hundred and ninety-three 
visits “to official persons con- 
nected with it. Such is the pace 
with which things go on inRome! 

Those who wish to form acom- 
petent idea of Roman workmen 
must stand for a quarter of an 
hour, as we often did after our 
evening stroll, to watch the per- 
sons employed in excavating the 
Basilica Julia in the Forum. The 
oo rises in terraces from the 
evel of the pavement below, aud 
the workmen throw up the earth 
from one to another till it reaches 
the top. Their activity in talking 
igs for the most part in inverse 
proportion to their exertions 
otherwise. The instrument. em- 
ployed is a short, perfectly flat 
shovel, with a very long handle, 
which really seems devised for 
the express purpose of doing the 
sinallest possible quantity of work 
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endurance. This herculean labour 
was completed bythe earth being 
at length deposited, and con- 
veyed away, but only to a little 
distance, in a wheelbarrow, of a 
construction which appeared, 
even to my total ignorance of 
mechanics, such as would have 
been despised by any intelligent 
English child of ten years old. 
Certain things in Rome seem in- 
deed to have come down to us, 
unchanged, since the days of Ro- 
mulus himself. ‘To this period 
of primitive simplicity lam always 
inclined to refer the structure of 
the carts used to convey wine or 
other articles from the country. 
These consist literally of sticks 
or poles tied together, and en- 
eumbered with clumsy wheels; 
whilst, in front, is stuck a sort of 
triangular shed covered with 
skins, in which the driver sits, 
looking as if he would be jolted 
out at every step as the vehicle 
rattles along. 
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A CHILD'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


‘THERE was great rejoicing all 


in the longest given space of}over the land when the Lords of 


time. My friends laughed heartily 
to see a stout active man liftin 

ne about as much carth as woul 

fill a teacup at once, and flinging 
it up to the man who stood above 
him as if the exertion broke his 
back, and with a grimace that ex- 
: pressed the extremity of patient 


the Council went down to Hat- 
field, to hail the Princess Eliza- 
beth as the new Queen of Eng- 
land. Weary of the barbarities 
of Mary’s reign, the people looked 
with hope and gladness to the 
new Sovereign. The nation 
seemed to wake from a horrible 
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dream; and Ifeaven, so long 
hidden by the smoke of the fires 
that roasted men and women to 
death, appeared to brighten once 
more. 

Queen Elizabeth was five-and- 
tweuty years of age when she 
rode through the streets of Lon- 
don, from the Tower to West- 
minster Abbey, to be crowned. 
Her countenance was strongly 
marked, but on the whole, com- 
manding and dignified; her hair 
was red, and her nose something 
too long and sharp for a woman's. 
She was not the beautiful erea- 
ture her courtiers made out; but 
she was well enough, and no 
doubt looked all the better for 
coming after the dark and gloomy 
Mary. She was well educated, 


but a roundabout writer, and 


rather a hard swearer and coarse 
talker. She was clever, but cun- 
ning and deceitful, and inherited 


much of her father's violent 
temper. ITmention this now, be- 
cause she has been so over- 


praised by one party. and so over- 
abused by another, that it is hard- 
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reason. All kinds of shows and 
images were set up; Gow and 
Macou were hoisted to the top of 
Temple Bar; and (which was 
more to the purpose) the Corpo- 
ration dutifully presented the 
young Queen with the sum of a 
thousand marks in gold — so 
heavy a present, that she was 
obliged to take it into her car- 
riage with both hands. ‘The co- 
ronation was a great success; and 
on the next day, one of the 
courtiers presented a petition to 
the new Queen, praying that as 
it was the custom to release sume 
prisoners on such oecasions, she 
would have the goodness to re- 
lease the four Evangelists, Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John, and 
also the Apostle Saint Paul, who 
had been for some time shut up 
inastrange lancuage so that the 
people could not get at them, 

To this, the Queen rephed that 
it would be better first to inquire 
of themselves whether they de- 
sired to be released or not; and, 
as a means of finding out, a great 
public discussion — a sort of re- 


ly possible to understand the/ligious tournament — was ap- 


greater dod of her reign without | 
first understanding what kind of: 


woman she really was. 


pointed to take place between 
certaln ha Okan of the two re- 
ligions, in Westminster Abbey. 


She began her reign with the! You may suppose that itwas soon 


great advantage of having a very 
wise and careful Minister, Sir 
Wirisas Cecrn, whom she after- 
wards made Lorp Beaiein. Alto- 
gether, the people had greater 
reason for rejoicing than they 
usually had, when there were 
processions in the streets; and 
they were happy with 


made pretty clear to common 
sense, that for people to benefit 
by what they repeat or read, if is 
rather necessary that they should 
understand something about it. 
Accordingly, a Ohuateh Service in 
plain English was settled, and 
other laws and regulations were 


some|made, completely establishing 
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the great work of the Reforma-|her young husband, on the death 


tion. 


The Romish bishops and|of his father, became Francis 


champions were not harshly dealt | rue Seconp, King of France, the 


with, all things conaidered: and 
the Queen’s Ministers were both 
prudent and merciful. 

The one great trouble of this 
reign, and the unfortunate cause 
of the greater part of such turmoil 
and bloodshed as occurred in it, 
was Mary Stuart, Queen or 
Scors. We will try to understand, 
in as few words as possible, who 
Mary was, what she was, and how 
she came to be a thorn in the 
royal pillow of Elizabeth. 

She was the daughter of the 
Queen Regent of Scotland, Mary 
or Guise. She had been married, 
whenamere child, to the Dauphin, 
the son and heir of the King of 
France. The Pope, who pre- 
tended that no one could right- 
fully wear the crown of England 
without his gracious permission, 
was strongly opposed to Eliza- 
beth, who had not asked for it. 
And as Mary Queen of Scots 
would have inherited the Enghsh 
crown in right of her birth, sup- 
posing the English Parliament 
not to have altered the succes- 
sion, the Pope himself, and most 
of the discontented who were fol- 
lowers of his, maintained that 


matter grew very serious. For 
the young couple styled them- 
selves King and Queen of Eng- 
land; and the Pope was disposed 
to help them by doing all the 
mischief he could. 

Now, the reformed religion 
under the guidance of a stern and 
Ce preacher, named Joun 

<nox, and other such men, had 
been making fierce progress in 
Scotland. [t was still a half 
savage country, where there was 
a great deal of murdering and 
rioting continually going on; and 
the Keformers, instead of reform- 
ing those evils as they should 
have done, went to work in the 
ferocious old Scottish spirit: 
laying churches and chapels 
waste, pulling down pictures and 
altars, and knocking about the 
Grey Friars, and the Black 
Friars, and the White Friars, 
and the friars of all sorts of co- 
lours, in all directions. This ob- 
durate and harsh spirit of the 
Scottish Reformers ae Scotch 
have always been rather a sullen 
and frowning people in religious _ 
matters) put up the blood of the 
Romish French court, and caused 


Mary was the rightful Queen of|/France to send troops over to 


and Elizabeth the 
wrongful Queen. Mary being so 
closely connected with France, 
and France being jealous of Eng- 


England, 


land, there was far greater danger|England -afterwards, 


Scotland, with the hope of set- 
ting the friars of all sorts of co- 
lours on their legs again; of con- 

uering that country first, and 
and 80 


in this than there would have|crushing the Reformation all to 
been if she had had no alliance|pieces. The Scottish Reformers, 
with that great power. And when|who had formed a great league 
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which they called The Congre- 
gation of the Lord, secretly re- 
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be called at day-break, if the 
French coast were still visible, 


presented to Elizabeth that, if{that she might behold it for the 


the reformed religion got the 
worst of it with them, it would be 
likely to get the worst of it in 
England too; and thus, Eliza- 
beth, although she had a high 
notion of the rights of Kings and 
Queens todo anything they liked, 
sent an army to Seotland to sup- 
port the Reformers who were in 
arms against their sovereizn. All 
these proceedings led to a treaty 
of peace at Edinburgh, under 
which the French consented to 
depart from the kingdom. By a 
separate treaty, Mary and ee 
young husband engaged to re- 
nounce their assumed title of 
King and Queen of England. But 
this treaty they never falfilled. 

It happened, soon after matters 
had got to this state, that the 
young French King died, leaving 

ary a young widow. She was 
then myvited by her Scottish sub- 
jects to return home and reign 
over them; and as she was not 
now happy where she was, she, 
after a littie time, complied. 
-* Elizabeth had been Queen three 
years, when Mary Queen of Scots 
embarked at Calais for her own 
rough, quarrelling country. As 
she came out of the harbour, a 
vessel was lost before her eyes, 
and she said, “O! good God! 
what an omen this is for such a 
voyage!” She was very fond of 
France, and sat on the deck, 
looking back at it and weeping, 
until it was quite dark. When 
she went to bed, she directed to 


last time, As it proved to be a 
clear morning, this was done, and 
she again wept for the country 
she was leaving, and said many 
times, “Farewell, France! Fare- 
well, Franee! T shall never see 
thee again!” All this was long re- 
membered afterwards, as sorrow- 
ful and interesting in a fair young 
princess of nineteen; and J am 
afraid it gradually eame, — to- 
gether with her other distresses, 
to surround her with greater sym- 
pathy than she deserved. 

When she came to Seotland, 
and took up her abode at the 
palace of Holyronil in Edinburgh, 
she found herself among uncouth 
strangers, and wild uncomfort- 
able customs, very different from 
her expericnees in the eourt. of 
Franee. The very people who 
were (lisposed to love her, made 
her head ache when she was tired 
out by her voyage, with a sere- 
nade of discordant music — a 
fearful concert of bagpipes, I 
suppose — and brought her and 
her train home to her palace on 
miserable little Seotch horses 
that appeared to be half-starved. 
Among the people who were not 
disposed to love her, she found 
the powerful leaders of the Re- 
formed Church, who were bitter 
upon her amusements, however 
Innocent, and denounced inusie 
and dancing as works of the devil, 
John Knox himself often lectured 
her, violently and angrily, and 
did much to make her life un- 
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happy. All these reasons con- 
firmed her old attachment to the 
Romish religion, and caused her, 
there is no doubt, most im- 

rudently and dangerously, both 

or herself and for England too, 
to give a solemn pledge to the 
heads of the Romish Church that 
if she ever succeeded to the Eng- 
lish crown, she would set up that 
religion again. In reading her 
unhappy history, youmust always 
remember this, and also that 
during her whole life she was 
constantly put forward against 
the Queen, in some form or other, 
by the Romish party. 

That Elizabeth, on the other 
hand, was not inclined to like 
her, 18 pretty certain. Mlizabeth 
was very vain and jealous, and 
had an extraordinary dislike to 
people being married. She treat- 
ed Lady Catherine Grey, sister 
of the beheaded Lady Jane, with 
such shameful severity for no 
other reason than her being se- 
cretly married, that she died and 
her husband was ruined; so when 
a second marriage for Mary be- 

an to be talked about, probably 
wlizabeth disliked her more. Not 
that Elizabeth wanted suitors of 
her own, for they started up 
from all sorts of places: Spain, 
Austria, Sweden, and England. 
Her English lover at this time, 
and one whom she much favoured 
too, was Lorp Rosert Duptey, 
Earl of Leicester — himself se- 
cretly married to Amy Ronsart, 
the daughter of an English gen- 
tleman, whom he was strongly 
suspected of causing to be mur- 
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dered, down at his country seat, 
Cumnor Hall in Berkshire, that 
he might be free to marry the 
Queen. Upon this story, the 
die writer, Sir Warrer Scort, 
as founded one of his best ro- 
mances. But if Elizabeth knew 
how to lead her handsome fa- 
vourite on for her own vanity and 
pee she knew how to stop 
tim for her own pride; and his 
love and all the other proposals 
came to nothing. The Queen 
always declared in good set 
speeches, that she would never 
be married at all, but would live 
and die a Maiden Queen. It was 
a very pleasant and meritorious 
declaration I suppose; but it has 
been puffed and trumpeted so 
much, that lam rather tired of 
it myself. 

Divers princes proposed to 
marry Mary, but the English 
court had reasons for being jea- 
lous of them all, and even pro- 
posed, as a matter of policy, that 
she should inarry that very Earl 
of Leicester, who had aspired to 
be the husband of Elizabeth. At 
last, Lorp Darnizy, son of the 
Karl of Lennox, and himself de- 
scended from the Royal Family 
of Scotland, went over with Eliza- 
beth’s consent to try his fortune 
ut Holyrood. He was a tall sim- 
pleton, and could dance and 
play the guitar, but I know of 
nothing else he could do, unless 
it were to get very drunk, and 
eat gluttonously, and make a 
contemptible spectacle of him- 
self in many mean and vain ways. 
However, he gained Mary’s heart, 
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not disdaining in the pursuit of|upon the first of March, fifteen 


his object to ally himself with 
one of her secretaries, Davin 
Rizzio, who had great influence 
with her. He soon married the 
queen. This marriage does not 
say much for her, but what fol- 
lowed it will preseutly say less. 
Mary's brother, the VARL OF 
Murray, and head of the Pro- 
testant party in Scotland, had 
opposed this marriage , yay on 
religious grounds, and partly, 
perhaps, from personal dislike 
of the very coutemptible bride- 
groom. When it had taken place, 
through Mary’s gaining over to 
it the more powerful of the lords 
about her, she banished Murray 


for his pains; and when he and! Ruthven. 


some other nobles rose in arms 
to support the Reformed religion, 


she herself, within a month of 


her wedding day, rode against 
them in armour, with loaded 
pistols at her saddle. Driven 
out of Scotland, they presented 
themselves before khzabeth -— 
who called them traitors im pub- 
lic, and asc¢isted them in private, 
according to her crafty nature. 
Mary bad been marricd but a 
little while, when she began tu 
hate her husband, who, in his 
turn, began to hate that David 
Rizzio, with whom he had 
leagued to gain her favour, and 
whom he now believed to be her 
lover. 
extent, that he made a tee 
with Lorn Reruven and three 
other lords to get rid of him by 
murder. This wicked agreement 


hundred and sixty-six, and on the 
night of Saturday the ninth, the 
couspirators were brought by 
Darnley up a private staircase, 
dark and steep, into a range of 
rooms where they knew that 
Mary was sitting at supper with 
her sister, Lady Argyle, and this 
doomed man. When they went 
into the room, and Darnley took 
the Queen round the waist, and 
Lord Ruthven, who had risen 
from a bed of sickness to do this 
murder, came in, gaunt and 
ghastly, leaning on two men, 
Kizzio ran behind the Queen for 
shelter and protection. “Let him 
come out of the room,” said 
“He shall not leave 
the reom,” replied the Queen. 
“JT read his danger in your face, 
and it is my will that he remain 
here.” They then set qpon him 

struggled with him, overturned 
the table, dragged him out, and 
killed hin with fifty-six stabs. 
When the Queen heard that he 
was dead, she said, “No more 
tears. [ will think now of re- 
venge!” 

Within a day or two, she 
gained her mentee over, and 
prevailed on the long idiot to 
abandon the conspirators and fly 
with her to Dunbar. There he is- 
sucd a pecaeae audaciously 
and falsely denying that he had 


He hated Rizzio to that}had any knowledge of the late 


bloody business, and there they 
were Joined by the Ean. Born- 
WELL and some other nobles. 
With their help, they raised 


they made in solemn sccresy!cight thousand menu, returned to 
+ 
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Edinburgh and drove the assas-|him very much. If she wanted to 


sins into England. Mary soon 
afterwards gave birth to a son — 
still thinking of revenge. 

That she should have had a 
greater scorn for her husband 
after this late cowardice and 
treachery than she had had be- 
fore, was natural enough. There 
is very little doubt that she now 
began to love Bothwell instead, 
and to plan with him means of 
eetting rid of Darnley. Bothwell 
had such power over her that he 
induced her even to pardon the 
assassins of Rizzio. The arrange- 
ments for the christening of the 
Pe Prince were intrusted to 

im, and he was one of the 
most important people at the 
ceremony, where the child was 
named James: Elizabeth being 
his godmother, though not. pre- 
sent on the oceasion. A week 
afterwards Darnley, who had left 
Mary and gone to his father’s 
house at Glasgow, being taken ill 
with the small-pox, she sent her 
own physician to attend him. But 
there is great reason to appre- 
hend that this was merely a show 
anda pretence, and that she knew 
what was doing, when Bothwell 
within another month, proposed 
to one of the late conspirators 
against Rizzio, to murder Darn- 
ley, “for that it was the Queen’s 
mind that he should be taken 
away.” Itis certain that on that 
very day she wrote to her ambas- 


get him within her power, she 
succecded to her heart’s content; 
for she induced him to go back 
with her to Edinburgh, and to 
occupy, instead of the palace, 
a lone house outside the city 
called the Kirk of Field. Here, 
he lived about a week. One Sun- 
day night, she remained with him 
until ten o’clock, and then left 
him, to go to Holyrood to be 
present at an entertainment given 
in celebration of the marriage of 
one of her favourite servants. 
At two o'clock in the morning 
the city was shaken it a great 
explosion, and the Kirk of Field 
was blown to atoins. 

Darnley’s body was found next 
day lying under a tree at some 
distance. How it came there, un- 
disfigured and unscorched bygun- 
powder, and how this crime came 
to be so clumsily and strangely 
committed, it is impossible to 
discover. The deceitful character 
of Mary, and the deceitful cha- 
racter of Elizabeth, have render- 
ed almost every part of their joint 
justory uneertam and obscure. 
But, j fear that Mary was un- 
questionably a party to her hus- 
band’s murder, and that this was 
the revenge she had threatened. 
The Scotch people universally 
believed it. Voices eried out in 
the streets of Edinburgh in the 
dead of the night, for justice on 
the murderess. Placards were 


sador in France, complaining of} posted by unknown hands in the 
him, and yet went immediately| public places, denouncing Both- 


to Glasgow, feigning to be very 


well as the murderer, and the 


anxious about him, and to love|Queen as his accomplice ; and 
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when he afterwards married her. 
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She had better have remained 


(though himself already married), !in the castle of Lochleven, dull 


reviously making a show of ta- 

ing her prisoner by force, the 
indignation of the people knew 
no bonis, The women parti- 
cularly are described as having 
been quite frantic with their guil- 
ty Queen, and to have hooted 
and cried after her in the streets 
with terrific vehemence. 

Such guilty unions seldom 

rosper. ‘Vhis husband and wife 
had ived together but a aonth, 
when they were separated for 
ever by the successes of a band 
of Scotch nobles who assuciated 
against them for the protection 
of the young Prince: whoin Both- 
well had vainly endeavoured to 
lay hold of, and whom he would 
certainly have murdered, if the 
Karz or Mar, in whose hands the 
boy was, had not been firmly 
and honourably faithful to his 
trust. Before this angry power, 
Bothwell fled abroad, where he 
died, a prisoner and mad, nine 
miscrable years afterwards. Mary 
being found by the associated 
lords to deceive them at every 
turn, was sent a prisoner to Loch- 
leven Castle, ache us it stood 
in the midst of alake, could only 
be approached by boat. Here, 
one Lorp Linpsay, who was 50 
much of a brute that the nobles 
would have done better if they 
had chosen a mere gentleinan for 
their messenger, made her sign 
her abdication, and appoint Mur- 
ray, Regent of Scotland. Here, 
too, Murray saw her in a sorrow- 
ing and humbled state, 


prison as it was, with the rippling 
of the lake against it, and the 
moving shadows of the water on 
the room-walls; but she could 
not rest there, and more than 
once tried to ee The first. 
time she had nearly succeeded, 
dressed in the clothes of her own 
washerwoman: when, putting up 
her hand to prevent one of the 
boatmen from lifting her veil, the 
mien suspected her, seeing how 
white it was, and rowed her back 
again, <A short time afterwards 
her fascinating manners enlisted 
in her cause a boy in the Castle, 
ealled the little Douanas, who, 
while the family were at supper, 
stole the keys of the great gate, 
went suftly out with the Queen, 
locked the gate on the outside, 
and rowed her awry across the 
lake, sinking the keys as they 
went along. On the opposite 
shore she was inet by another 
Douglas, and some few lords, 
and so accompanied rode away 
on horseback to Hamilton, where 
they raised three thousand men. 
ITere, she issued a proclamation, 
declaring that the abdication she 
had signed in her prison was il- 
legal, aud requiring the Regent 
to yield to his Lawful Queen. Be- 
ings a steady soldier, and in no 
way discomposed although he 
was without an army, Murray 
yretended to treat with her, until 
bi had collected a force about 
half equal to her own, and then 
he gave her battle. In one 
quarter-of-an-hour he cut down 
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all her hopes. She had another: England —to her own ruin, the 
weary ride on horseback of sixty trouble of the kingdom, and the 
long Scotch miles, and took'misery and death of many — in 
shelter at Dundrennan Abbey, the year one thousand five hun- 
whence she fled for safety fo dectand sixty-cight. How she left 
Elizabeth's dominions. ‘itand the world, nineteen years 
Mary Queen of Scots came to | afterwards , we have now to see. 
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